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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  ex- 
pressed, to  have  the  Agiucultural  Surveys 
of  the  Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  additional 
Communications  which  have  been  received  since 
the  Original  Reports  were  circulated,  has  in- 
duced the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  come  to  a 
resolution  to  reprint  such  as  appear  on  the  whole 
fit  for  publication. 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add,  that  the 
Board  does  not  consider  itself  responsible  for 
every  statement  contained  in  the  Reports  thus 
reprinted,  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
communicated. 


N.  B.  Letters  to  the  Board , may  be  addressed 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  the  President, 
No.  32,  Sackville-Street,  Piccadilly,  London. 
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AS  there  could  have  been  but  one  motive  ill 
the  Government  of  this  country  for  establishing 
a Board  of  Agriculture  ; and  as  that  could  have 
been  no  other  than  the  general  improvement  of 
the  national  territory,  as  well  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufadtures  and  commerce,  as  in  fur- 
thering the  agricultural  exertions  of  land-owners 
and  farming  tenantry,  objddts  assuredly  of  great 
national  importance  ; the  author  of  this  Report 
cannot  but  consider  himself  highly  flattered  by 
the  distinguished  honour  of  having  been  seledled 
by  the  Honourable  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
prepare  a new  Report  of  Husbandry,  and  other 
objedls  connedted  with  it,  in  the  County  of 
Devon.  , 

In  prosecuting  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Surveyor  enters 
on  the  examination  of  the  agricultural  pradlice 
and  general  intrests  of  the  county,  with  a mind 
totally  unfettered  by  any  opinions  or  practices 
prevalent  in  its  rural,  commercial,  or  manufac- 
turing departments.  So  little  indeed  has  his 
attention  been  engaged  of  late  years  in  the  con- 
sideration of  rural  improvements  (unless  on  the 
great  scale  of  cutting  down  the  woodland,  and 
clearing  the  forests  in  Kentucky)  and  the  inte- 
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rests  of  a community  necessarily  connected  there- 
with, that  on  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Survey,  he  found  it  necessary  to  re-peruse,  with 
considerable  attention,  the  two  Reports  he  for- 
merly Had  the  honour  to  prepare  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Honourable  Board,  on  the  Agri- 
culture  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex,  before  he 
entered  upon  the  present  inquiries.  This  recur- 
rence to  former  labours,  has  tended  to  disperse 
the  confusion  of  ideas  which  pressed  upon  his 
mind,  in  his  endeavours  to  retrace  impressions 
which  once  interested,  although  from  lapse  of 
time  and  other  engagements,  became  in  a man- 
ner disregarded.  Again,  however,  within  the 
sphere  of  his  former  pursuits  and  inclinations, 
he  reverts  with  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of 
objects  so  genial  to  him  ; and,  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  subjeft,  he  enters 
upon  the  following  detail,  subjoining  such  ob- 
servations as  result  from  long  experience,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Honourable  Board. 

Delightful  task,  to  rear  the  wholesome  plant. 

To  teach  the  infant  tendril  how  to  climb; 

To  spread  the  enriching  compost  o’er  the  soil; 

To  till  with  temperate  zeal  the  teeming  mould. 

And  fii  in  Nature's  lap,  with  gen’rous  care. 

Abundant  crops  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
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Lymington,  Hants,  1 st  061.  1807- 

From  the  Author's  itinerary  engagements  in  a distant  part 
of  the  kingdom,  there  was  an  absolute  impossibility  of  convey- 
ing the  proof-sheets  for  his  examination,  without  creating  a de- 
lay in  the  execution  of  the  work,  which  was  much  wished  to  be 
avoided  by  the  Honourable  Board.  The  consequence  is  the 
following  Errata,  which  he  requests  the  reader  will  take  the 
trouble  of  correcting  with  a pencil,  before  he  enters  upon  the 
perusal  of  the  work. 


ERRATA, 

fee.  St  line  x6,  for  Milton,  read  Molton. 

28s  x&  for  hall,  read  bill. 

4it  — i6t  for  Holme,  read  Ho  Inc. 

4tt  — 23,  for,  and  white  yellow,  read  white  and  ycllwr«  * 

48,  — 2,  for  Bui,  read  Bow, 

53,  — 13,  the  words,  and  fox,  to  be  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  Instead  of  at 

tbc  cad- ' 

— , — xj,  for  3I,  read  $•. 

84,  — 15,  for  held,  read  held  on  lira. 
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Page  87,  line  32,  for  Here,  read  Where. 

95,  — 21,  for  room,  read  roof.  \ 

iro,  — 19,  for  per  annum,  read  per  acre. 

113,  ~r—  14,  for  18I.  read  18s. 

129,  — 6,  for  crammed,  read  rammed. 

— , — 3,  5,  n,  15, 19,  for  straddle,  read  staddle. 

— • , — 13, 14, 18,  28,  for  tackles,  read  t aides  \ and  the  same  in  p.  rjo,  Unas  4,  it,  14. 
137,  — to,  for  moved,  read  wove. 

14Z,  — 27,  for  sod,  read  seed. 

145,  2,  for  billed,  read  veiled. 

148,  — 9,  for  chert,  read  chest. 

152,  — 10  and  it,  for  fallowed,  read  followed. 

T64,  — 17,  for  Mump,  read  turnip. 

...  x8,  for  fallowed,  read  followed. 

179,  — 6,  for  13,  read  18. 

193,  — 8,  for  fresh,  read  Irish. 

195,  — 13,  for  Sealing,  read  Scoring. 
ig8»  — 23,  for  Tilling,  read  Filling. 

— , — 3,  for  t61.  read  61. 

199,  — t,  for  17*.  4 d.  read  17I.  49, 

102,  — 9,  foroeed,  read  straw, 
cix,  m*m  16,  for  survey,  read  saving. 

227,  — ■ 10,  for  commons,  read  parishe*. 

147,  — 10,  for  aol.  read  ir». 

— , — 29,  for  elder,  read  alder. 

— 22,  for  the  oak*  read  being  barked. 

249,  — 3,  for  i(9.  read  16s. 

150,  — . 24,  for  crane,  read  coarse. 

259,  — 25,  for  ioL  read  10s. 

2.64,  — 17,  for  Gage,  read  Heathficld. 

279,  — • 19  and  33,  for  summit,  read  sum. 

292,  — * 12,  for  will  hereafter  be,  read  has  been  already. 

293,  _ 17,  for  firs,  read  trees. 

302  — 6,  for  with  ouzc  cast,  read  at  Ouzc  Cast. 

320,-10,  for  weight,  read  height. 

J4t,  — 20,  for  hay,  read  lay. 

347,  16,  for  dim,  read  dun. 

358,  — 9,  for  natural,  read  national. 

360,  — 2 gi  for  hacking,  read  packing. 

366,  — 6,  for  carrying,  read  varying. 

, 404,  — 7,  for  square,  read  square  miles. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY 

OF 

DEVONSHIRE* 


CHAR.  1. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


SECT.  I.— SITCATION  AfcD  EXTENT* 

JJEVONSHIRE  is  a maritime  county,  bounded  north- 
eastwardly by  Exmoor,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ; 
east  and  south  by  a part  of  Dorsetshire  and  the  English 
Channel ; west  by  Cornwall,  arid  a part  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  j and  north  by  the  Bristol  Channel  only.  It  is 
about  70  miles  from  north  to  south  j 65  from  east  to  west, 
and  280  in  circumference ; of  which,  after  rejecting  the 
prominent  head-lands  and  indented  coves  or  inlets,  not 
exceeding  one  mile  in  their  breadth  or  openings,  there  arc 
52  miles  on  the  Bristol,  and  on  the  English  Channel  82 
miles,  of  maritime  coast. 

Acres.— The  most  modern  calculation  extant  (or  at 
least  such  as  has  been  within  the  reach  of  the  Author  of 
this  Report),  assigns  an  area  of  1,595,309  statute  acres, 
or  2493  square  miles,  including  water-courses,  for  the 
surface  territory  of  the  county. 

DEVON.]  B SECT. 
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SECT.  II. DIVISIONS. 

Tuts  extent  of  country  is  divided  into  33  hundreds, 
and  again  subdivided  into  +32  parishes  and  tithings,  ex- 
clusive of  the  22  parishes  and  precinfts  contained  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Exeter.  The  returpf  made 
to  parliament  under  the1  Population  Aft  of  the  +lst  of 
George  the  Third,  state  the  number  of  inhabited  houses 
within  the  county  to  be  58,0+1 : these  are  inhabited  by 
* <2,560  families,  making  a population  of  313,076  souls, 
and  averaging  137.61  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile  of 
6+0  statute  acres. 

P Ait  icnl. — “ Under  the  Roman  domination,  Devon 
was  included  in  the  distrift  named  Britannia  Prima;  by 
the  Saxons  it  was  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
and  so  continued  till  the  incorporation  of  the  various 
Saxon  states  into  one  monarchy,  in  the  time  of  Egbert." 

The  county  of  Devon  gives  the  title  of  Duke  and  Earl 
to  the  noble  family  of  Cavendish.  The  city  of  Exeter 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  gives  the  title  of 
Marquis  and  Earl  to  the  Cecil  family.  Plymouth,  one  of 
the  principal  atsenah  for  the  naval  stores  of  the  kingdom, 
gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  Windsor  Hickman, 
and  sends  two  members  to  parliament ; Tavistock  sends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  gives  the  title  of  Marquis 
to  the  family  of  Russell ; Dartmouth  sends  two  members 
to  parliament,  and  gives  die  title  of  Earl  ntnl  Baron  to 
the  family  of  Eegge ; Ashburton  sends  two  members  to 
parliament,  and  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  family  of 
Dunning  ; Barnstable,  Tiverton,  Oakhampton,  Honiton, 
J’lympton,  Totness,  and  Beeralston,  each  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament : Torrington  gives  the  title  of  Viscount 
to  the  family  of  Byng. 

Besides 
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Besides  these,  there  are  the  following  market-tewnsy 
viz.  Crediton,  Bideford,  Topsham,  Axminster,  Bamp- 
ton,  Newtoti  Btisbeil,  Lyfton,  Bow,  Bnidninch,  Brent, 
Kingsbrid^ej  Dodbrooke,  Chudleigh  (which  latter  giVei 
the  title  of  Barbn  to  the  family  of  Clifford),  Chumleigh, 
Cullumpton,  Combe-martin,  Colit  on,  Hartland,  I lathef- 
leigh,  Holdsworthy,  Ilfracombe,  Mod  bury,  Moreton 
Hempstead,  and  South  Motion.' 

The  following  villages  art  remarkable  for  giving  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  viz.  Edgecombe  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to 
the  family  of  the  same  name  $ Boringdcm  giveV  the  title  of 
Baron  to  the  family  of  Parker  y Sidbury,  the  same  honour 
to  the  family  of  Fltzigibbon;  Stevenstone,  to  that  of  Rtrlle, 
and  Sidmouth  to  that  of  Addington. 

The  principal  rivers  immediately  discharging  into  the 
Bristol  and  English  Channel  are,  the  Taw,  the  Torridge, 
the  Tamar,  the  Plynl,  the  Yealtne,  the  Erme,  the 
Aven,  the  Dart,  the  Teign,  the  Exe,  the  Otter,  and  the 
Axe ; the  lesser  streams  having  the  same  outfall,  are,  the 
Lyn,  the  Davd,  and  the  Sid ; the  head  branches  of  the 
principal  rivers  are,*  the  Mole,  the  Bray,  the  Qfcements, 
east  and  west,  the  Tavy,  the  Lyd,  theTynhay,  the  Carey, 
the  Waldon,  the  Lenmon,  the  Bovey,  the  Wrey,  the 
Greedy,  the  Culm,  the  Little  Dart,  the  Coley,  and  the 
West  Waters  of  the  river  Axe*  all  conspiring  with  their 
respective  dependencies  and  contributory  waters,  to  jus- 
tify the  aricient  designation  of  the  county,  which  was  that 
of  a country  abounding  with  rivers,  rivulets,  and  streams. 
Hence  its  original  name  D’Avon,  and  afterwards,  in- 
cluding Cornwall,  that  of  Danmonium  *. 

• The  Roman  geographers  attribute  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  to  tht 
Dunmonii  or  Danmonii.  The  Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall,  is  denominated 
Danmonium  Promontorium  by  Cambden,  who  brings  the  origin  of  tht 
name  from  the  British  mo'ma,  signifying  tin,  and  another  from  the  valliei 
in  which  the  inhabitants  dwelt— Duffnimt,  in  British,  signifying  low  rallies. 
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It  sends  26  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the 
county,  and  2*,  as  above  shewn.  It  pays  a one-twentieth 
part  of  the  land-tax,  and  provides  1600  men  to  the  na- 
tional militia.  It  produces  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  iron, 
manganese,  umber,  timber,  slate,  marble,  limestone, 
freestone,  moorstone,  and  corn ; cider,  fowls,  game,  and 
fish  in  abundance.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  woollen  cloths,  as  also  of  bone-lace,  in  die 
eastern  parts  of  the  county.  There  are  mineral  waters 
'at 'Tavistock,  Cleave,  Lamerton,  Bampton,  and  Lifton. 
The  barfling  places  so  much  resorted  to  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  on  account  of  the  great  purity  of  the  water 
.and  superior  conveniences  of  sea-bathing,  are,  Lintorf, 
Ilfracombe,  Clovella  Court,  Hartland,  Torquay,  Sheldon, 
■Teignmouth,  Bridleigh,  Dawlish,  Star-cross,  Exmouth, 
.Salterton,  Sidmouth,  Bere,  anti  Seaton. 

Ecclesiastical . — Devonshire  lies  within  the  province  of 
■Canterbury  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  This  city  is  the  see 
of  the  Bishop,  and  was  so  made  by  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who  transferred  it  hither  from  Creditort. 
The  city  is  a county  within  itself,  antf,  with  the  county  of 
Devon,  is  included  in  the  western  circuit  of  the  kingdom, 


SECT.  III. — CLIMATE. 

* * S * • ' ' i " . * ' * * * 

District  I.— Nani  Devon. 

‘ The  climate  here,  although  very  indulgent  in  re- 
spefl  to  many  parts  of  England,  is  by  no  means  compa- 
rable to  the  temperature  which  characterizes  the  seasons 
jn  the  southern  parts  of  the  county  : even  here,  and  along 
tlie  sea-coasts,  from  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
distrift  to  the  southernmost  cove  in  the  Barnstable  or 
' •"  . Bideford 
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Bideford  Bay,  pnow  seldom  lies  longer  thin  a few  hours; 
in  proof  of  which  it  .is  only  necessary  to  state,  that 
the  Dutch  broad-leaved  double-flowering  myrtle,  as  well 
as  the  more  delicate  aromatic  and  narrow-leaved  sorts, 
constantly  flourish  in  the  open  air,  and  are  found  not  un- 
frequently  to  constitute  a part  of  the  garden  hedges. 

In  this  district,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  snow  seldom  , 
continues  any  length  of  time,  unless  upon  the  summits  of- 
the  highest  hills,  forming  a part  of,  and  abutting  north- 
eastwardly upon,  the  forest  of  Exmoor.  \ 

The  relative  heights  of  these  hills  with  those  ranging- 
along  the  sea-coast,  compared  with  the  plane  of  high 
water  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  from  the  best  information^ 
it  was  possible  to  procure,  will  be  found  as  follows  : 

Dunkery  beacon,  part  of  the  forest  of  Exmppr,  1890  feet, 

Castle  Head-down,  in  the  parish  of  High  Bray,  upon 
which  there  are  some  ancient  Danish  fortifications,  called 
Shoelsbury-castle,  is  above  the  level  oF  the  high-waterline 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  1 500  feet. 

Chapman  Barrows,  dividing  the  parishes  of Parracombc 
and  Challacombe,  1200  feet. 

Holston  Barrow,  in  the  parish  of  Combe-martin,  900 

feet.  ■ T :V:  v:;  • . . 

Great  Hangmaq-hill,  in  the  said  parish,  800  feet. 

General  range  of  the  Exmoor-hills,  towards  South 
Llalton,  850  feet. 

* r * ■ • . • • i . ^ 

Little  Hangman-hill,  forming  the  eastern  promontory 
of  the  bay  of  Combe-martin,.  600  feet.  i‘  . 

Hilsborough,  east  of,-  and  overhanging  the  town  of 
Ilfracombe,  300  feet.  ■ i.i  -r.. 

; Slade-hill,  one  mile  west  of  Ilfracombe,  900  feet. 

1 Hoardown-gate,  three  miles  on  the  road  from  Ilfra- 
combe to  Barnstable,  cultivated  over  its  highest  summit, 
1000  feeti  «■  i 
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Swinedown,  jive  miles  from  Ilfracombe,  on  the  same 
road,  sinks  about  200  feet  from  the  height  of  Hoardown, 
.and  is  consequently  800  feet  above  the  high  water-level 
in  the  river  of  Barnstable. 

Beyond  the  Torridge,  the  land  rises  progressively  along 
the  sea-coast,  passing  Clovclla  Dykes  (another  ancient  and 
extensive  Danish  fortification),  and  which  is  900  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  high  water  in  thelittleportof  Clovclla  below. 

The  following  average  state  of  the  thermometer  at  5Q 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  taken  from  the  register 
<tf  a gentleman  at  Ilfracombe,  upon  whose  accuracy  the 
strictest  reliance  may  be  placed.  The  extract  commences 
and  concludes  with  the  year  1806,  making  the  monthly 
N elevation  and  depression  of  the  mercury  according  to 
Fahrenheit’s  scale. 

, l , | , 

For  January,  53®  For  July,  65* ° 

February,  481  August,  66 

March,  52  September,  ......  61f 

April  57-y  October,  62J 

May  62*  November,  . .....  58* 

June,  64fj  December,  .......  56J 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  month  of  January  was  ono 
degree  warmer  than  March,  and  that  September  wa$ 
colder  than  Oftober  by  half  a degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  seal*} 
circumstances  produftive  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion, and  which  will  be  duly  attended  to  in  the  progress 
of  this  Report.  The  mists  and  fogs  prevalent  along  the 
sea-coasts,  although  favourable  to  vegetation,  tend  very 
much  to  increase  the  frigid  principle  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  afterwards  to  retard  the  ripening  of  the  harvest } 
and  although  this  effeft  may  be  considered  as  general 
throughout  the  district,  still  its  eastern  and  more  elevate^ 
parts  seem  to  labour  under  very  considerable  disadvan- 
tage 
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tages,  when  compared  with  the  country  to  the  westward  •, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tidal,  and  navigable 
waters  of  the  Taw  and  Torridge  rivers.  Here  the  air  is 
milder  and  more  salubrious,  and  vegetation  is  a fortnight, 
and  sometimes  three  weeks,  earlier  than  that  of  the  culti- 
vated lands  near  the  foot  of  Exmoor.  On  this  high  and 
extended  plain,  the  snow  continues  to  lie  very  late  in  the 
spring,  and  considerably  adds  to  the  tzngcnial  harshness 
of  the  north-eastwardly  winds,  which  generally  prevail 
St  that  season,  and,  from  this  frozen  eminence,  carry 
additional  severity  to  all  the  country  lying  south-west- 
wardly  from  the  moor,  and  within  their  influence.  For- 
tunately, however,  this  evil  seldom  spreads  far  to  the 
westward  of  East  Buckland,  and  of  a line  drawn  thence 
north,  a little  westwardly,  towards  Bratton  Flemming, 
and  Arlington. 

The  reverse  of  those  mischievous  effefts  accompanying 
the  Exmoor  wind,  may  be  inferred  from  a circumstance 
related  by  Mr.  Grant,  the  present  colleftor  of  the  port  of 
Bideford.  This  gentleman  states,  that  in  the  summer  of 
1805,  he  removed  from  a hot-bed  several  melon  plants 
Into  hills  in  the  open  air,  previously  prepared  with  dung 
and  rich  mould  to  receive  them ; these  hiHs  were  after- 
wards covered  with  flat  pebble-stones,  brought  from 
the  shingle  bank,  lying  southwardly  from  the  Northam 
burrows  ; the  plants  were  protested  by  a common  hand- 
glass, placed  in  such  a manner  upon  the  stones,  as  to  ad- 
mit a free  circulation  of  air  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  melon-vines  were  permitted  to  spread  from  un- 
der, and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  hill  The 
vines  fruited  equally  well  in  the  open  air  as  under  thq 
i glasses  •,  and  from  two  of  these  hills,  which  were  occupied 
' by  three  plants  each,  6$  brace,  or  13,  of  the  rock-cante- 
lope  melon,  were  cuf  ^uring  the  months  of  August  and 
r B l Septem- 
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September,  and  proved  in  size  and  -flavour  equal  to  any 
raised  under  glasses  by  the  most  skilful  gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood,  ' ' ' 

DISTRICT  II. — Free,  or  Dunstone  Land. 

From  the  extremely  long  and  detached  figure  of  this 
district,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  possess  a consi- 
derable variety  of  climate— the  fact  is  so;  for  although  its 
western  quarter  is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  any  un- 
friendly winds  from  the  heights  of  Exmoor  or  of  Dart- 
moor, and  its  winter  climate  is  there  fohnd  to  be  mild 
and  genial  in  the  highest  degree,  still  the  excessive  vio- 
lence of  the  westerly  winds  are  such,  as  to  baffle  almost 
every  effort  of  the  industrious  cultivator  of  woodland ; for 
no  sooner  does  the  plant  arrive  to  the  height  of  the  plain 
over  which  the  westerly  winds  are  found  to  pass,  than  its 
top  becomes  shorn  and  stunted,  and  its  energies  are  con- 
fined to  the  enlargement,  in  diameter,  of  a few  crippled 
limbs,  and  a languid  increase  of  bqdy  or  trunk  of  the  tree. 

The  north-west  winds  from  the  forest  of  Exmoor,  pro- 
duce much  frost,  and  cold-driving  rains,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  and  are  greatly  dreaded  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  district ; but  it  is  the  westerly,  or  Dartmoor  winds, 
that  are  stated  to  produce  the  greatest  mischief  at  all  sea- 
sons in  the  Drcwsteignton  quarter. 

District  III.— Moorlands. 

• * * ■ 

The  south-westerly  winds  prevail  most  generally  in  the 
country  north  of  Dartmoor ; these  seldom  blow  long 
without  being  accompanied  with  continual  rain : but  the 
blighting  effects  of  the  south-easterly  winds  are  still  more 
dreaded  by  those  who  live  within  a few  miles  of  the  foot 
of  the  moor.  These  frequently  blow  for  some  time  in  the 

months 
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months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  when  considerable 
damage  is  done  to  the  orchards,  and  in  retarding  the 
growth  of  grass  and  corn.  Yet,  from  observations  actu- 
ally made  between  Oakhampton  and  London,  the  ave- 
rage temperature  of  climate  is  stated  to  be  warmer  at 
Oakhampton  than  in  London,  by  three  degrees. 

The  Meshaw  division  of  this  district  is  entirely  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  Dartmoor  winds  ; but  the  northern  gales 
sweeping  the  heights  of  Exmoor,  are  little  less  unfriendly 
in  their  passage  over  that  part  of  the  district  during  the 
spring  and  early  parts  of  summer. 

The  average  height  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
and  open  air,  taken  at  Oakhampton,  for  the  year  1806, 
was  as  follow,  viz. 


January 

s 

s 

62° 

February,  

36| 

August,  

63^ 

March,  



September,  

April, 

43-'- 

OCtober,  

46’ 

May,  

November,  

41 

June,  

December,  

39J- 

DISTRICT  IV. — Qduth  Hams , Limestone,  Marble,  life. 

The  climate  here  is  supposed  to  be  more  mild  and  sa- 
lubrious than  in  any  other  part  of  England : the  most 
violent  winds,  and  those  accompanied  with  the  heaviest 
fall  of  rain,  are  chiefly  from  the  southward  and  western 
quarters;  but  in  the  hundreds  of  Roborough  and  Tavis- 
tock, the  south-easterly  winds  are  said  to  produce  the 
greatest  injury  to  vegetation,  corn,  and  fruit-trees : the 
moor  winds  are  equally  dreaded  at  Brent,  Buckfastleigh, 
and  Ashburton.  The  climate  of  Modbury  and  Kings- 
bridge,  although  at  so  short  a distance  from  Ivy-bridge, 
js  certainly  less  humid  than  at  the  foot  of  Dartmoor. 
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District  V. — Granite  Gravel. 

The  southerly  winds  are  found  here  hr  far  the  most  fu- 
rious and  prevalent and  although  the  great  force  of  the 
westerly  winds  is  much  abated,  from  the  shelter  afforded 
by  the  heights  of  Dartmoor,  still  the  cold  and  frigid  va- 
pour continually  dcscendir  g from  that  eminence,  produces 
the  most  serious  mischief  to  the  ngricuh  oral  interests  of 
this  district. 

DISTRICT  VI. — Red  Clay  and  sandy  Loam;  Marl i Grouty 
and  Dunstme  ; Flints  of  Haldott  and  IV ladbury. 

I - 

/ r 

Little  farther  carl  be  said  of  the  climate  of  this  district, 
than  that  the  moor  winds  are  often  complained  of  at  Bow, 
and  in  the  North  Tawton  quarter;  otherwise  the  air  may 
generally  be  considered  as  mild  as  that  in  the  most  tempe- 
rate and  wholesome  parts  of  the  county. 

DISTRICT  VII. — Chalk,  Flint,  Sa»dstone%  Marl,  Freestone, 
Limestone , £jV.  f 5V.  • . 

The  southerly  winds  are  by  far  the  most  violent  and 
common ; but  those  from  the  opposite  quarter  are  found 
to  be  the  most  destructive  to  fruit,  and  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion, in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Upon  the  whole,  it  does 
not  seem  liable  to  the  same  local  disadvantages,  so  often 
adverted  to  in  the  preceding  districts. 

SECT.  IV.— SOIL- 

' * ’ 1 * ^ ' 

V 

DISTRICT  /. 

As  it  appears  utterly  impossible  for  any  one  to  pro* 
pounce  with  certainty  on  the  nature  of  soil  or  surface- 

«jpu!d> 
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mould,  without  a due  examination,  of  the  subsoil,  and 
even  the  more  remote  substrata  of  the  surface  to  be  ex- 
amined, it  is  deemed  proper  to  premise,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent Survey,  close  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  parti- 
culars. 

The  aspedl  of  the  distrift  before  us,  is  that  of  a country 
much  broken  into  hills,  holding  a general  course  a little 
to  the  northward  of  West,  and,  after  passing  tq  the  south- 
ward of  the  forest  of  Exmoor,  extending  from  sea  to  sea 
from  the  eastern  point  a little  southwardly.  The  internal 
stru&urc  of  these  hills,  which  are  occasionally  broken  by 
the  waters  passing  through  them,  consists  of  a primitive 
stratified  rock,  corresponding  in  dire&ion-  with  their  ge- 
neral course,  and  varying  in  it?  dip  to  the  north  and  south 
from  30  to  80  degrees.  The  whole  of  this  rock  is  of  a 
laminous  charafler;  the  upper  parts  of  which  vary  in 
their  texture,  as  mineral  substances  may  be  presumed  to 
have  entered  more  or  less  into  combination  with  the  pri- 
mitive mass,  and  which  commonly  favours  the  charadter 
of  an  indurated  clay. 

in  those  places  where  the  upper  parts  of  the  rock  are  of 
a splintry  texture,  rising  below  in  rhomboidal  or  cubical 
fragments,  exhibiting  in  their  fracture  a dun,  or  rather 
liver-coloured  appearance,  and  the  small  stones  on  the 
surface  are  found  to  be  encrusted  with  a brown,  or  rather 
yellowish  kind  qf  ochre,  it  is  generally  called  free,  or 
Dunstone  land.  Here  the  soil. is  of  a good  depth  upon 
the  shiliot ; is  of  a bright  hazel  colour,  of  a tender  fri- 
able nature,  and  generally  esteemed  to  be  the  best  corn 
land*.  When  the  rock  crops  out  in  very  thin  lamina  of 
• smooth  and  glossy  appearance,  with  a rotten  shivery 


* In  speaking  of  the  shiliot  or  killas  rock  hereafter,  it  will  always  be 
ft  uni  accompanied  with  a similar  soil  or  covering. 

’ r fradlure, 
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fracture,  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  soil  or  surface-mould,' 
the  subsoil  of  which  is  continued  to  various  depths,  ac- 
cording to  the  resistance  the  under  stratum  of  shaley  rock 
may  have  presented  to  the  slow  decomposing  process 
which  this  species  of  rock  seems  gradually  to  be  under- 
going, and  thence  forms  a stratum  of  brown-yellow,  or 
hlueish-coloured  clay,  corresponding  in  colour  with  the 
rock  below,  and  from  which  all  the  clayey  parts  of  this 
country  are  unquestionably  derived. 

The  soil  here,  from  the  coolness  and  moisture  of  its 
bottom,  is  generally  considered  more  favourable  to  the 
culture  of  grass  than  of  corn*.  The  surface  of  the  un- 
enclosed and  extensive  moor-lands  or  commons,  which 
Occupy  so  large  a proportion  of  this  distrift,  lie  generally 
at  a greater  distance  from  the  shillot  or  shaley  under- 
stratum before  described,  than  in  the  cultivated  parts  of 
the  district.  In  some  instances,  the  substratum  of  the 
wastes  is  formed  of  a hard  and  durable  species  of  whin 
and  freestone  mixed  with  white  acre  (that  is,  quartz),  and 
a species  of  granite  gravel,  covered  with  a strong  growth 
of  black  heath,  rooted  in  a thin  staple  of  dry  brown  peat 
lying  immediately  on  the  rock,  and  from  which  it  is 
pared  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  purposes  of  fuel.  Where 
water  has  been  arrested  on  the  sides  of  hUis  and  low, 
places,  peat,  to  a greater  or  less  depth,  bai  been  pro- 
duced ; but  in  no  instance  is  the  quantity  of.  peat  or  turf 
to  be  regarded  as  considerable.  K >•.{  <T 

Although  the  general  nature  of  the  soil  may  be  pretty 
well  understood  from  what  has  been  stated,  a more  mi* 
nute  description  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities,'  and 
v ' n a 

• Whenever  mention  is  made  of  the  shaley  rock,  in  ftmire,  it  will 
always  be  found  attended  with  a cold  wet  stratum  of  clay  at  various 
depths  between  the  rock  and  surface  mould.  , , 

f ^ I Va-.:  - -I 
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other  features  of  the  country,  occurring  in  the  examina- 
tion of  this  district,  may  perhaps  not  be  deemed  improper 
or  unnecessary. 

A light  brown  loam  of  a good  staple  on  a grey  killas, 
composed  of  thin  lamina,  and  which,  when  moistened, 
assumes  a bright  hazel  colour,  forms  the  basis  of  the  cul- 
tivated lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilfracombe,  Berry- 
narber,  Watermouth,  and  Combe-martin:  it  is  in  all 
places  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  purposes  of  aration  ; and 
when  the  dissolution^  the  rock  is  gone  so  far  as  to  create 
a deep  subsoil  of  brown,  blue,  or  yellow  clay,  it  becomes 
mixed  with  irregular  fragments'  of  a hard  rubble  stone, 
from  one  to  six  or  eight  inches  cubical  measure,  display- 
ing divers  colours  of  aluminous  and  silicious  earths,  in  a 
softer  or  more  indurated  state,  as  the  extraneous  bodies 
with  which  they  may  be  combined,  render  them  soft  or 
more  im{>enetTable.  •/  j ., 

Proceeding  thence  eastwardly  along  the  coast,  the  Great 
and  Little  Hangman-hill,  Ilolsten  Barrows,  and  Kentis- 
bury-down,  rise  with  considerable  grandeur  over  the 
other  hills  ; hut  when  compared  with  the  more  valuable 
wastes  in  the  country,  become  of  little  or  no  consideration 
in  the  eye  of  the  agriculturist.*  The  surface  of  these 
downs  vary  from  a dry  peaty  moor,  lying  close  upon  a 
hard  bed  of  sandstone,  white  acre  and  granite,  to  a thin 
ntoory  soil,  intercepted  from  a similar  understratum  by 
the  occurrence  of  a thin  body  of  granite  gravel,  or  a cold 
close  stratum  of  white  and  yellow  clay,  mixed  and  inter- 
spersed with  small  veins  of  an  ochrcous  substance,  resem- 
bling an  oxyde  or  rust  of  iron. 

Farther  along  the  coast,  and  through  the  parishes  of 
Trentishoe,  Martinhoe,  Linton,  Countesbury  and  Brcn- 
don,  including  Badgery,  little  difference  appears  to  mark 
the  character  of  the  cultivated  lands,  from  that  which  is 
, stated 
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stated  of  the  Same  class  at  Ilfracombe  and  Berry-ftarber. 
The  moor  and  common  lands,  of  considerable  elevhtion, 
binding  eastwardly  upon  Exmoor,  are  generally  of  a bet- 
ter qualify  than  those  covering  the  hills  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  cultivated  lands  ir»  the  parishes 
of  Challacombe  and  Parracombe,  High  Bray,  North  Mol- 
ton,  Twitching,  Molland  Bouceanx,  extending  to  the  hill 
on  which  is  situated  the  church  of  East  Ansrcy,  consist 
generally  of  a well  stapled  brown  and  hazel-coloured  loam 
on  a shillot  and  jhaley  rock,  but  which,  from  their  supe- 
rior elevation,  seem  better  calculated  for  the  purposes  erf 
pasture  than  of  tillage.  The  low  lands  have  an  interven- 
ing stratum  of  clay  between  the  rock  and  the  surface  of 
the  meadows,  which  have  been  much  raised  and  enriched 
by  sediment  conveyed  in  the  annual  inundations  from  the' 
higher  grounds.  ' 

This  character  of  country,  with  a considerable  depres- 
* sion  of  its  hilts  from  the  foot  of  Exmoor,  continues,  with 
such  shades  of  difference  as  may  be  occasioned  by  a greater 
or  less  depth  of  subsoil  intervening  between  the  surface 
and  the  rock,  through  the  north  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
East  and  West  Anstey,  the  part  of  Molland  lying  north 
of  the  turnpike  road  le&diug  from  South  Molton  to  Dul- 
vertOrt,  the  northern  parts  of  Bishops,  and  George  Nymp- 
ton,  South  Molton,  Satterlcigh,  Warkleigh,  Chittlchamp- 
ton,  and  Filleigh.  Proceeding  thence  northwardly  through 
the  parishes  of  Swiinbridge,  Landkey,  West-Buckland, 
Charles,  Goodleigh,  Stoke  Rivers,  and  Bratton  Flem- 
ming, a bright  brown,  or  rather  cedar-colotired  soil,  seems 
frequently  to  occur,  and  to  carry  with  it  a corresponding 
superiority,  as  is  evinced  by  its  producing  a very  sound 
traft-of  grass  and  com  land.  This  excellence  is  found  to 
spread  generally  over  the  extensive  waste  of  Bratton-down, 
and  although  not  altogether  free  from  interruption  by  the. 
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light  brown  and  grey  tender  loam,  is  traceable  through 
the  parishes  of  Kentisbury,  East-down,  Arlington,  Lox- 
hore,  and  Shefwell,  to  Piltoa. 

Returning  thertce  northwardly  through  Ashford,  Prex- 
ford,  Marwoo<d,  West-down,  and  Brittendon,  a large  pro- 
portion of  wastes  occupy  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
much  confine  the  extent  of  cultivated  land ; the  soil  of 
which  is  generally  that  of  a grey  tender  loam,  of  a mode- 
rate staple  on  a dry  schistut  or  slaty  rock.  Soutk-west- 
wardly  from  Ilfracombe,  and  passing  the  limestone  ridges 
along  the  coast,  the  soil  is  of  a good  staple,  assuming  a 
bright  hard-colour,  add  lies  to  a sufficient  depth  on  the 
common  rock.  Here,  large  fragments  of  white  acre  (a 
stone  much  used  for  the  purposes  of  repairing  the  high- 
ways) frequently  occurs.  This  char  after  continues  with- 
out any  material  alteration  through  Morthoe,  Georgeham, 
Braunton,  and  Heanton  Punchardofl,  affording  a traft  of 
land  as  well  calculated  for  a system  of  up  and  down  has*  * 
bandry,  as  for  its  more  general  appropriation  of  lying  in 
grass. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  the  highest  hills 
throughout  the  distrift  here  described,  lying  north-cast* 
wftrdly  of  the  river  Taw,  the  genefal  stratified  structure 
of  the  substratum  is  lost  in  a deep  bed  of  rubbly  clay,  the 
stones  of  which  tally  in  every  respeft  with  those  before 
described,  and  are  found  to  occupy  to  a very  considerable 
depth  the  tops  of  the  highest  eminences  in  the  country. 

• The  land  between  the  Taw  and  the  Torridge  rivers, 
hounded  southwardly  by  the  parishes  of  Wear  Giffard, 
Henshaw,  Yarnescombe  and  Atherington  (and  formed  by 
a continuation  of  the  same  ridges,  although  considerably 
lower,  which  mark  the  leading  features  of  the  country  ly- 
ing east  of  the  Taw  river),  consists  with  little  variation  of 
a well  stapled,  tender,  grey,  and  brown  loam  on  the  shil- 
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lot,  shaley,  and  schistus  rock,  and  well  calculated  for  2 
system  of  convertible  husbandry.  Upon  the  low  grounds 
a stratum  of  loam  or  brown  potter’s  clay  occurs  between 
the  surface  soil  and  the  rock,  and  which  at  Fremington  is 
of  a considerable  depth,  and  much  used  in  the  coarse  pot- 
teries of  Barnstable  and  Bideford.  Westward  of  the  Tor- 
ridge,  and  through  the  parishes  of  Northam,  Bideford, 
Abbotsham,  Alwington,  Littleham  and  Land-cross,  the 
same  general  character  of  country  continues,  although  the 
soil  occasionally  varies  from  a grey  and  brown  loam  to  that 
of  a light  red  or  cedar-colour,  and  lying  on  a deep  stratum 
of  rubbly  loam,  highly  shaded  with,  and  partaking  of  the 
same  hue. 

DISTRICT  II. 

The  soil  in  the  parish  of  Little  Torrington,  consists  of 
a loose  free  loam  of  a good  staple,  on  a deep  rubbly  sub- 
soil. At  Frithlestock  it  abates  considerably  of  this  good 
quality,  and  in  many  places  is  found  to  consist  of  a moist 
grey  loam  on  a tough  yellow  clay,  much  better  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  oats  than  of  barley.  Through  the  parishes 
cf  Monkleigh,  Buckland  Brewer,  tht  free  or  Dunstone 
soil  prevails,  occasionally  varied  with  small  veins  of  a 
cedar-colour  on  a substratum  of  rubbly  loam,  in  which 
there  are  sometimes  found  black  flints  or  firestones,  parti- 
cularly in  the  parish  of  Buckland  Brewer.  This  bright 
hazel-coloured  land,  generally  denotes  a favourable  dispo-? 
sition  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips  and 
clover.  (These  parishes  are  all  watered  with  an  abundance 
of  living  springs).  , , • •• 

In  this  description,  although  unquestionably  much  infe- 
rior, must  be  admitted  the  northern  part  gf  Woolfardis- 
worthy,  passing  through  which,  and  by  Ciovella  Dykes, 
you  descend  from  the  new  lodge  to  Ciovella  Court.  The 
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view  of  the  ravine  or  dingle,  by  the  side  of  which  the  new 
road  leads,  is  truly  picturesque  and  interesting ; it  winds 
for  the  distance  of  about  a mile  and  a half  on  the  sides  of 
an  indented  eminence,  the  projecting  points  of  which  rest 
on  a declivity  that  seems  nearly  approaching  to  a perpen- 
dicular. This,  as  well, as  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen, 
is  covered  with  a close  growth  of  oak  copsewood,  which 
appear  to  clothe  the  sharpest  points  and  ridges  in  the  des- 
cent, and  continue  thus  feathered  to  the- lowest  tops  of  the 
Table  Cliffs,  which  lie  within  a few  feet  of  the  high  water 
mark.  The  wild  scenery  of  this  descent,  united  with  a 
bird’s  eye  view  of  the  diminutive  appearance  of  vessels  in 
the  bay  of  Bideford  (whose  waters  seem  to  wash  the  foot 
of  the  plane  you  are  descending),  a more  extended  view  of 
its  bold  commanding  shores  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
crowned  with  corn-fields  or  robed  in  perpetual  verdure,  ajl 
conspire  to  excite  the  most  agreeable  sensations  of  grandeur 
combined  with  fertility  and  plenty  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  little  town  and  harbour  of  Clovella  are  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  or  rather  deep  hollow  above  no- 
ticed i it  is  neatly  built  on  the  lower  bench  of  the  cliffs 
and  their  ascending  sides,  and  chiefly  supported  by  its  fish- 
eries and  the  lime-works,  which  latter  are  here  supplied 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Wales.  Its  harbour  is  protected 
from  the  westward  by  an  excellent  pier,  within  which  all 
the  craft  and  shipping  resorting  to  the  port,  can  at  all 
times  ride  and  lye  with  the  most  perfe<ft  safety ; it  is  only 
ta.be  lamented  that  this  as  well  as  the  harbour  of  Ilfra- 
combe, is  not  upon  a much  larger  and  extended  scale. 
They  are  however  both  wonderfully  convenient  as  far  as 
their  capacity  extends,  and  reflect  the  highest  praise  and 
honour  to  the  individuals  who  have  so  nobly  constructed 
them.  Clovella  house  is  situated  in  a well  chosen,  sheltered 
spot,  adjoining  which  is  a range  of  rich  arable  and  grass- 
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land,  with  a considerable  skirting  of  oak  and  other  thriv- 
ing woodland ; the  soil  varies  from  a moist  grey  loam  on 
a brown  and  yellow  clay,  to  a loose  friable  hazel-coloured 
mould  on  a bed  of  rubbly  reddish  coloured  schistus  day, 
apparently  derived  from  a decomposition  of  the  killas  rock, 
which  here  rises  in  much  thicker  fragments  than  has  been 
hitherto  observed  to  the  eastward. 

The  approach  to  Hartland  Abbey  is  rendered  particu- 
larly interesting,  by  the  length  of  the  vale  through  which 
the  road' winds  to  the  house.  This  valley  averages  rather 
less  than  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth,  and  is  supplied 
by  a constant  stream  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  It* 
. . sides  are  covered  with  an  unbroken  range  of  oak  wood, 
•*  the  tops  of  which,  though  towering  to  a considerable 
*•  height,  are  still  shorn  by  the  force  of  the  westerly  winds, 
in  so  smooth  and  uniform  a manner,  as  seems  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  utmost  efforts  of  art  to  produce  nr  imkatie. 

• This  part  of  the  valley  is  terminated  by  the  abbey  and 
pleasure-grounds,  on  each  side  connected  with  the  wood- 
land. The  front  and  other  parts  of  the  building,  although 
generally  appearing  in  a modern  dress,  still  main  most -of 
the  principal  features  of  its  primitive  character  : the  Gothic 
arch  Seems  here -rather  to  embellish-' than -abate  the  beauty 
of  modem  design.  Passing  through  the  hall,  you  enter 
the  western  apartments  of  the  building,  where  a continu- 
ance of  the  front  valley  presenrs  itself  in  the  form  of  t 
small  deer  park,  surrounded  with  woo. Hand  ; the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  are  seen  confidently  grazing  under  the 
study  windows.  The  whole  indeed,  appears  so  happily 
In  unison  -with  the  benevolent  disposition  of  the  proprie- 
tor, that  it  becornes-bbsolutely  impossible,  h<wevef  ;n dif- 
ferent to  the  observance  of  such  scenes,  -to  behold  ff art- 
land  Abbey,  and  at  the  same  time  to  know  the  worth- and 
virtues  ofirr  owner,  without  feeling  a-glow  of  the  highest 
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satisfaction  at  so  well  merited  a distribution  of  the  gifts 
of  Providence. 

The  general  charafter  of  soil  throughout  the  northern 
parts  of  the  parish  of  Hartland,  is  that  of  a light  tender 
loam  of  a greyish  brown  colour,  and  resting  upon  a sub- 
stratum of  day,  at  various  depths  from  one  to  three  or 
four  feet  of  the  rock,  which  generally  consists  of  a blueish 
grey  substance,  breaking  up  into  square  fragments,  and 
making  good  building  stone. 

This  general  character  is  occasionally  interrupted  with 
veins  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  equally  well  stapled  with 
the  grey  loam,  but  much  varied  in  its  quality,  through  the 
particular  combinations  of  other  substances : its  general 
temperament,  though  somewhat  drier,  may  be  referred  to 
the  dark  hazel  or  brown  loams.  No  material  difference 
seems  to  occur  between  the  soil  and  understrata  of  Little 
Torrington,  from  that  which  may  be  said  to  obtain 
through  Great  Torrington,  thence  to  Stevenstone,  and 
a part  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles’s,  Roborough,  and 
Beaford. 

Proceeding  east  of  ‘he  Torridge,  and  through  the  pa- 
rishes of  Dolton,  Dowland,  Iddesleigh,  Broadwood-kelly, 
Honeychurch  and  Monk  Oakliampton,  the  soil  generally 
consists  of  a hazel-coloured  loam,  or  free  dunstone,  inter- 
spersed with  veins  slightly  tinged  with  a light  pink  co- 
lour, and  lying  on  a rubbly  subsoil  intercepting  the 
surface  at  a good  distance  from  the  killas  or  shillot 
rock. 

Whilst  this  country  in  many  places  exhibits  a most 
delightfully  varied  and  picturesque  appearance,  it  more 
frequently  presents  deep  and  fatal  impressions  of  a much 
worn  and  exhausted  soil ; fields  bearing  but  a very  thin 
and  feeble  plant  of  clover,,  light  and  indifferent  crops  of 
wheat  and  oats  ; and  generally  characterized  by  a tough, 
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wiry,  and  sour  herbage.  The  crops  of  barley,  however, 
seem  generally  to  countenance  a more  favourable  descrip- 
tion. 

The  country  from  Little  Torrington  through  the  pa- 
rishes of  Merton,  Huish,  and  Meeth,  contains  a desira- 
ble proportion  of  good  com  and  grass  land  : in  this  dis- 
tance some  very  good  barley,  wheat,  and  clover,  were 
observed.  Between  Meeth  Church  and  the  Torridge  a 
narrow  vein  of  red  land  appeared,  strerching  <eastwardly 
towards  Iddesleigh  and  AVinkleigh. 

The  soil  in  the  parishes  of  Shepwash,  Buckland,  Fil- 
leigh,  Petrockstow,  Marland,  and  Langtree,  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes : the  first  consists  of  a loose 
friable  loam  of  a good  staple,  lying  upon  the  schistus  rock; 
the  second,  a well  stapled  reddish  brown  loam,  on  an 
understratum  of  rubbly  clay,  which  is  found  finally  to 
rest  on  a hard  shillot  rock,  breaking  up  into  excellent 
building  stones;  the  third  class  chiefly  occupies  the  rallies 
and  low  grounds,  and  is  composed  of  a thin  grey  loam, 
on  a subsoil  of  white,  yellow,  and  blue  clay. 

Approaching  Black  Torrington  from  Cookbury  and 
Bradford,  the  higher  parts  of  the  country  through  the 
former  parish  and  High  Heanton,  appear  very  much  to 
improve ; the  soil  being  a well-stapled  tender  loam  on  a 
shillot  rock ; but  a thin  stapled  grey  loam  on  a substratum 
of  cold  yellow  clay,  veined  with  an  ochery  matter,  seems 
more  fully  to  mark  the  quality  of  the  vallies  and  lower 

Approaching  the  town  of  Hatherleigh  from  the  north, 
we  are  suddenly  plunged  into  a deep  stratum  of  red  rich 
loam,  and  which  generally  may  be  considered  as  the 
western  termination  of  the  red  land  distridh  North 
of  the  village  of  Winkleigh,  the  soil  continues  of  a good 
staple,  and  lies  upon  the  laminous  rock,  which  here  breaks 
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into  a small  splintery  fracture,  and  affords  a much  drier 
bottom  than  some  of  the  ridges  lying  south  of  it.  The 
black  gravelly  shillot  seems  here  to  indicate  that  limestone 
may  be  found  at  no  great  distance.  Descending  this  ridge 
to  the  northward,  the  Dunstone  land  appears  to  lose  its . 
superiority  in  a cold  moory  tract  which  continues  towards 
Ashreigney ; but  towards  Eggsford  a much  sounder  coun- 
try seems  to  present  itself. 

The  marshes  along  the  Taw,  in  the  parishes  of  Ash-) 
reigney,  Burrington,  and  High  Bickington,  consist  of  a 
brown  deep  close  loam,  on  an  understratum  of  loose  black 
gravel  and  sand.  The  higher  parts  of  these  parishes  ta 
the  westward,  are  formed  of  a moist  but  tender  grey  loam,, 
on  a bed  of  clay  of  various  depths  upon  the  shaley  rock. 
Mixed  with  this  understratum,  and  on  the  eastern  brows 
of  the  hills  bounding  the  river  Taw,  veins  of  a red  cedar-, 
coloured  loam  are  found,  of  a good  depth  on  the  shillot 
rock,  which  in  such  places  breaks  up  into  larger  and  more 
cubical  formed  fragments  than  under  the  deep  grey  loam,; 
with  its  weak  and  shivery  understratum.  The  hills  and 
ridges  here,  after  opening  a passage  for  the  Mole  and  river 
Taw,  appear  to  resume  their  usual  course.  The  dividing 
ridge  at  the  junClion  of  these  rivers,  though  very  high,, 
and  consequently  bleak  and  exposed,  affords  a tolerable 
traCt  of  useful  corn  land.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  Taw. 
and  Mole,  as  well  as  the  combes  or  hollows  branching  jn. 
various  directions  from  them,  are  beautifully  enriched 
with  oak  timber  and  coppice  woodland.  These  form. an. 
agreeable  contrast  with  the  glades  and  meadows  through, 
which  these  rivers  hold  their  course,  auJ  annually  spread 
their  enriching  waters. 

In  this  quarter  lies  the  demesne  of  New  Place,  which 
only  requires  its  natural  advantages  to  be  improved,  Jxx 
render  it  equal  in  beauty  to  some  of  the  most  favoured 
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spots  in  the  county.  The  low*  grounds  upon  the  Mole, 
in  the  parish  of  King’s  Nympton,  and  those  of  Chumleigh, 
on  the  Taw,  may  be  referred  for  general  character  to  the 
marshes  of  Burrington  and  Ashreigney.  The  enclosed 
cultivated  lands  in  the  higher  parts  of  these  parishes, 
abutting  east  and  northwardly  on  the  moors  of  Meshaw, 
may  very  well  be  classed  with  those  of  Sheldon,  Thel- 
bridge,  Lapford,  Nymet  Rowland,  Wembworthy,  Eggs- 
ford  and  Chawley,  which  are  found  generally  to  consist 
of  a grey,  or  dun-coloured  loam  on  a substratum  of  rock, 
rising  generally  in  square  or  rhomboidal  fragments.  The 
intermediate  subsoil  between  the  rock  and  the  surface 
mould,  varies  in  its  depth  from  a few  inches  to  several 
feet  in  thickness.  This  is  composed  of  the  decompounded 
shale,  mixed  with  a coarse  argillaceous  gravel,  pervious 
to  water,  and  consequently  leaving  the  surface  dry  and 
of  a tender  nature. 

The  lower  parts  of  these  parishes,  assuming  a more  level 
form,  are  composed  of  a moist  grey  loam,  more  compart 
and  tenacious  than  the  more  elevated  grounds,  and  lying 
cn  a brown  and  yellow  clay  intermixed  with  coarse  rub- 
ble. Over  this  stratum  the  water  has  been  traced  to  flow 
and  issue  forth  in  the  form  of  springs,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance and  injury  of  the  adjoining  grounds.  In  this  stratum 
there  frequently  occurs  what  is  generally  called  black  ram, 
i.  e.  an  oxyde  of  iron  combined  with  peat ; and  which  is 
often  so  extremely  hard,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  make 
any  impression  on  it : this  is  always  found  to  hold  up  the 
water,  and  may  be  assigned  as  a principal  cause  for  the 
springs  bursting  so  frequently  forth  on  the  sides  of  hills, 
and  in  a manner  so  injurious  to  the  lands  below. 

The  bottom  lands  on  the  margin  of  the  water-courses 
are  formed  of  a tender  sandy  loam,  evidently  produced  by 
the  overflowing  of  these  streams,  and  now  raised  to  a 
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considerable  depth  all  along  their- courses;  These  lands 
are  still  liable  lo  be  overflowed  to  a considerable  depth, 
at  which  times  a farther  deposition  of  sediment  is  made, 
and  which  has  given  rise  to  various  opinions  as  to  its  fer- 
tilizing quality  : by  some  it  is  contended  to  be  injurious) 
by  others  (perhaps  better  able  to  judge),  an  opinion  leads 
to  a very  different  conclusion.  In  this  part  of  the  dis- 
tri£t  there  are  veins  of  a cedar-coloured  loam,  which 
have  been  remarked  most  generally  to  occur  on  the  north- 
ern brows  and  sides  of  the  hills.  The  yellow  clay  before 
mentioned  is  occasionally,  and  may  be  generally,  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  very  -good  bricks.  After  as- 
cending about  a mile  from  the  church  end  of  North 
Tawton,  the  rich  red  loam  of  that  district  is  lost  in  cross- 
ing a brown  and  yellow  clay  ridge,  which  descends  to- 
wards lionley-bridge,  over  the  river  Taw.  Passing  thence 
through  the  village  of  llonlcy,  a deep  wet  stratum  of 
yellow  clay  lands,  abounding  with  uncultivated  moors, 
are  formed,  stretching  toward*  Broadwood-kelly ; thence 
northwardly  over  the  valley  which  divides  this  ridge 
from  that  on  which  we  find  the  parishes  of  Coldridgej 
Nymer,  Dowland,  Hrushford,  and  Winkleigh,  where 
the  soil  on  the  south  side  and  top  of  the  ridge,  as  before 
noticed,  affords  an  excellent  tract  of  tillage  and  grass 
land. 

After  passing  the  coarse  moors  and  commons  which 
occupy  the  southern  parts  of  the  piurishesnof  St.  Mary- 
down,  and  Zeal  Monachorum,  the  free  or  Dunstone  soil 
is  found  so  generally  to  prevail,  as  to  admit  them  in  the 
general  descript  ion  of  Lapford,  and  the  parishes  before 
noticed  in  that  quarter.  The  same  indeed  may  be  said 
on  proceeding  eastwardly  through  the  parishes  of  Ken- 
nedy, Mortchard  Bishops,  Woolfardisworthy,  Wash- 
ford-pine  and  Puddington.  The  southern  parts  of 
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Cruwys  Mortchard*,  the  whole  of  Poughil!,  Cadleigh, 
Cheriton  Fitzpaine,  and  Cadbury,  with  the  northern 
parts  of  Stokely  Pomeroy,  Upton-hellions,  Sandford, 
Clannaborough,  and  Bow,  or  Nymet  Tracy,  are  generally 
covered  with  a tender  loam  of  a dark  grey  cast  on  a shil- 
lotty  understratum ; a reddish  brown'  free  loam  on  a 
rough  rubbly  subsoil,  or  a loose  sandy  loam  of  a bright 
red  colour  on  a stratum  of  argillaceous  smooth  pebbly 
gravel:  the  whole,  with  a large  proportion  of  good 
meadow  and  pasture  land,  is  well  calculated  for  the  cul* 
ture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pease,  turnips,  tares  and 
clover.  This  quarter,  although  frequently  interrupted 
in  the  continued  line  of  its  enclosures  by  coarse  moors 
and  commons,  still  preserves  a very  great  pre-eminence 
over  the  district  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  north : 
for  here  in  many  places  the  country  is  beautifully  diver- 
sified with  fruitful  hills  ana  rich  vallies,  the  sides  of 
which  are  often  occupied  with  thriving  woodlands  or  va- 
luable orchards. 

The  north-western  parts  of  Silverton  and  Bradninch, 
the  western  parts  of  Cullumpton,  with  the  whole  of 
Bickleigh  and  Butterleigh,  may  with  great  propriety  be 
added  to  this  description.  In  the  parish  of  Halberton, 
and  extending  towards  Tiverton,  is  a body  of  dark  grey 
or  brown  loam  on  a white  blue  and  yellow  woodland 
clay ; the  latter  slightly  veined  with  an  ochre  of  iron. 
The  higher  parts  of  this  parish  are  found  to  consist  of  a 
brown  tender  loamy  surface,  intercepted  from  the  shaley 
rock  by  a deep  stratum  of  clay  mixed  with  an  argillaceous 
rubble,  and  of  a much  milder  nature  than  the  lands 
below.  This  character  is  found  generally  to  prevail 
through  the  parish  of  Samford  Peverill. 


• In  this  parish  the  celebrated  fossil  bacon  was  discovered. 
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Returning  north-eastwardly  from  Tiverton,  through 
the  parish  of  Uplowman,  a free  tender  loam  occurs  on  a 
bed  of  brown  rubbly  clay,  which  continues  without  any 
material  variation  to  within  a short  distance  of  West- 
leigh,  when  a strong  loam  of  a brownish  red  colour,  and 
apparently  much  to  favour  the  nature  of  the  rock  be- 
low, announces  the  vicinity  of  limestone.  This  is  found 
to  extend  through  the  northern  parts  of  Uplowman, 
and  from  Westleigh  to  the  west  branch  of  the  river 
Culm,  but  is  not  found  beyond  the  valley,  or  on  the  hill 
upon  which  the  church  of  Burlescombe  is  situated. 
Passing  the  moor  towards  Holcombe-rogus,  another  large 
body  of  limestone  occurs,  and  continues  in  particular 
places  between  Rockworth  and  Bampton : its  presence 
here  is  generally  indicated  by  the  shillot  rock  breaking 
into  a splintery  form,  which,  when  farther  broken,  makes 
an  excellent  material  for  repairing  the  roads,  and  is  ge- 
nerally  known  by  the  name  of  black  gravel.  The  hills 
here  rise  very  abruptly  from  the  combes,  and  continue 
in  regular  array  on  a course  of  about  west  by  north  and 
east,  a little  southerly : they  are  uniformly  covered 
with  a good  staple  of  soil,  and  well  calculated  for 
the  purposes  of  tillage.  A deep  and  stronger  soil  com- 
poses the  covering  of  the  lower  grounds,  which  are  usu- 
ally kept  on  the  green  side,  and  preserved  for  meadows 
and  permanent  pastures ; the  proportion  of  which  to 
the  arable  in  this  neighbourhood,  may  be  stated  at  about 
one-half. 

The  country  between  Bampton  and  Morebath  is 
broken  into  ridges,  keeping  their  usual  course,  and  pre- 
) serving  much  the  same  character  as  those  just  mentioned, 
but  without  any  certain  proof  of  the  existence  of  lime- 
^one.  The  sound  and  fruitful  traft  of  land  lying  east 
of  the  river  Exe,  appears  gradually  to  lessen  on  entering 
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a country  equally  broken,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  western  side  of  that  river ; for  after  passing  the  line 
of  enclosed  cultivated  lands,  the  common  and  moor  lands 
of  Oakford  form  the  line  of  separation  between  this  and 
the  moorland  district 

Southwardly  from  Oakford  towards  Stoodleigh,  a 
traft  of  woodland  interspersed  with  some  moors,  ap- 
pears to  have  recently  given  way  to  the  effects  of  culti- 
vation, and  form  the  eastern  condition  of  that  parish, 
where  the  soil  is  found  frequently  to  vary  from  a stiff 
woodland  clay  to  a dry  tender  loam  upon  a more  open  sub- 
soil. Westwardly,  and  near  the  village  of  Writtenhall,  a 
dark  brown  mould,  or  rather  peaty  surface  on  a white, 
blue  and  yellow  clay,  again  occurs  to  limit  the  bound- 
ary of  the  distrift  in  that  quarter,  but  southwardly,  and 
towards  Loxhore,  the  soil  becomes  a bright  hazel,  or 
rather  reddish  c loured  loam,  on  a dark  brown  freestone, 
and  considered  excellent  barley,  clover,  and  turnip  land. 
This  general  character  obtains,  without  much  intermission, 
southwardly  along,  and  at  some  distance  westwardly, 
from  the  river  Exc,  and  thence  through  the  parishes 
of  Washfield  and  Calverleigh  to  Tiverton. 

The  country,  for  the  first  two  miles  after  passing  Cre- 
diton  to  the  southward,  and  towards  St.  Mary  Tedborne, 
consists  of  the  same  red  loam  which  so  strikingly  distin- 
guishes the  Bow,  and  North  Tawton  district.  Approach- 
ing the  foot  of  Old  Ridge-hills,  this  suddenly  disappears  in 
a moist  grey  loam  on  a stratum  of  brown  and  yellow 
day,  and  that  lying  to  a considerable  depth  on  the  shaky 
rock*.  This  grey  loam,  but  of  a drier  nature,  and  on 
the  schjstus  or  slaty  rock,  continues  for  about  half  a 


• The  ravines,  hollows,  and  side  hills,  are  much  occupied  with  cop^ 
pice,  rad  a small  portion  of  ash  woodland. 
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mile  eastward  from  the  church  at  Whitestone,  where  it 
again  unites  with  the  red  land  district. 

Descending  to  the  valley  southwardly  from  the  church 
at  Whitestone,  and  crossing  near  West  Kent  farm,  this 
grey  loam  continues,  till  it  reaches  the  same  character  of 
soil,  although  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  in  the 
parish  of  Holcombe-burnell. 

The  country  lying  west  of  Whitestone  church,  including 
the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Tedborne,  Christow,  Cheriton 
Bishops,  the  south  part  of  Hittesleigh  and  Spreyton,  and 
the  middle  division  of  South  Tawton  (its  more  southern 
quarter  lying  generally  on  a granite  gravel)  consists  of  a 
dark  grey,  or  rather  brownish  coloured  loam,  intercepted 
at  various  depths  from  the  shaley  rock  by  a subsoil  of  moist 
brown,  blue,  and  yellow  clay.  The  ridge  on  which  the 
village  of  Drewsteignton  is  situated,  continues  eastwardly 
towards  Cobley-brook,  and  westwardly  towards  Bradford : 
the  soil  here  consists  of  a well  stapled  brown  tender  loam 
on  a Dunstone  shillot  rock,  in  which  a stratum  of  blue 
lais  limestone  is  found  intermixed  with  an  excellent  build- 
ing stone  of  the  same  colour. 

A tra<ft  of  good  tillage  land  answering  to  the  same 
quality,  is  found  to  prevail  from  the  church  at  Drew- 
steignton through  the  western  parts  of  the  parish  of 
Dunsford.  Thence  south-westerly,  crossing  the  river 
Teign,  the  Dunstone  land  continues  along  the  river  hills, 
to  the  foot  of  Meer  Down  and  Moor  Down,  the  last 
capped  with  a craggy"  eminence  in  the  parish  of  Moreton- 
Hempstead,  the  eastern  parts  of  which,  with  the  like  di- 
visions in  the  parishes  of  Bradford,  Christow,  Lustleigh, 
and  Hemiock,  may  be  said  generally  to  partake  of  the 
same  quality. 

Descending  the  high  ridge  upon  which  the  village  of 
jlemiock  is  situated,  and  crossing  the  river  Teign,  the 
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valley  of  which  here  begins  to  open  and  enlarge  the 
width  of  the  meadows  along  the  margin  of  its  stream, 
the  features  of  the  country  become  less  bold  and  promi- 
nent, but  more  smooth  and  fruitful,  as  we  approach  Ug- 
broofc,  the  seat  of  the  present  Lord  Clifford.  This  park 
is  bounded  eastwardly  by  the  flints  of  Haldon,  and  the 
high  road  leading  from  Newton  Bushell  to  Exeter.  It  is 
unquestionably  a noble  and  highly  interesting  demesne, 
the  soil  of  which  generally  consists  of  a well  tempered 
reddish  brown  mould  of  a good  staple,  on  the  shillot  rock, 
imbedded  and  united  with  which  are  prodigious  masses 
of  limestone,  which  immemorially  have,  and  at  present 
appear  to  be  greatly  in  demand  for  the  purposes  of  ma- 
nure. This  limestone  is  quarried  at  one  of  Lord  Clifford’s 
free  rocks,  and  is  thence  generally  transported  on  horses’ 
backs  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  where  it  is  burnt 
in  what  are  called  flame-kilns. 

Proceeding  northwardly  from  Chudleigh,  a large 
proportion  of  good  corn  and  pasture  land  occurs,  and 
for  some  distance  abounds  with  limestone. 

Approaching  the  seven  mile-stone  from  Exeter  on  the 
Ashburton  road,  the  ascent  to  the  table  top  of  Haldon 
begins,  and  where  it  is  curious  to  remark,  how  suddenly, 
even  in  the  space  of  a few  yards,  a separation  takes  place 
between  the  cold  flinty  clay  of  Haldon  and  the  rich 
reddish  loam  that  so  well  distinguishes  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chudleigh : this  latter  character  is  found  mostly  to 
prevail  east  of  Haldon-hall,  and  through  the  parish  of 
Trusham.  The  river  Teign,  forming  the  western  boun- 
dary of  this  parish,  is  found  above  Cannonleigh-house 
and  upwards,  to  force  its  passage  through  so  very  con- 
fined a valley,  as  often  to  present  many  difficulties  to  the. 
traveller,  from  the  huge  masses  of  rocks  that  appear  to 
hav$  been  precipitated  from  the  incumbent  hillls.  On  the 
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sides  of  this  ravine  are  sometimes  found  copse  and  other 
woodland ; the  most  flourishing  and  extensive  of  which 
appear  to  be  those  on  the  Barton  of  Cannonteign.  The 
country  through  Ashton,  and  between  the  Teign  and  the 
heights  of  Haldon,  the  western  parts  of  Doddiscombeleigh 
and  Dunchidiock  (their  eastern  quarters  lying  partly 
within  the  red  land  district],  consists  of  a brown  tender 
mould  of  a good  staple  on  a Dunstone  rubble. 

It  is  impossible  for  imagination  to  conceive  the  faintest 
shadow  of  the  wild  and  astonishing  scenery  to  which  the 
attention  is  drawn,  in  traversing  the  heights  and  hollows 
of  this  quarter  of  the  district.  The  bold  and  stupendous 
ridges  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  their  base,  their 
brows  and  summits  capped  with  broken  and  craggy  rocks  ; 
the  deep  and  hollow  chasms  through  which  the  Teign  and 
the  Bovey  force  to  their  union  with  each  other,  as  they 
approach  the  smoother  plain  of  Bovey-heathfield,  are 
such  as  must  afford  the  highest  satisfaction  to  those  any 
way  interested  in  viewing  the  operations  of  Nature,  parti- 
cularly in  places  where  she  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
irregular  in  her  sportive  moments*. 

DISTRICT  III . 

% 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  sound  hilly 
country  lying  east  of  the  river  Exe,  is  quickly  lost  in  a 
country  equally  broken  on  the  west  side  of  Dulverton, 
and  north-west  side  of  Brushford,  when,  drawing  towards 
East  Anstey,  and  on  its  south  eastern  quarter,  considera- 


• It  is  impossible  ,rn  a survey  of  this  nature,  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  acres  of  waste  included  in  the  respective  districts;  but  the  quality, 
and  other  circumstances  of  such  lands,  will  in  future  be  particularly  no- 
ticed in  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  this  Report. 
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ble  portions  of  coarse  wet  lands  were  noticed,  on  deep 
strata  of  brown  and  yellow  clay,  mixed  with  large  rubbly 
stones  of  a blue,  brown,  and  greyish  colour. 

Proceeding  south-eastwardiy  through  the  enclosures  of 
Molland  (many  of  which  appear  in  a very  coarse  and  un- 
cultivated condition),  the  moors  to  the  brow  of  the  ridge 
descending  to  the  cross-head  branch  of  the  Mole  river, 
are  found  to  consist  generally  of  a dark  vegetable  mould 
on  a deep  stratum  of  brown  and  yellow  clay  ; and  although 
this  is  justly  the  character  of  all  these  moors,  there  are 
but  few  of  them  entirely  destitute  of  a proportion  of  dry, 
hazel-coloured  loam  on  a sound  bottom. 

After  passing  the  village  of  Knowstone  and  its  enclo- 
sures, a grey  loam  on  the  lower  grounds,  and  a moor  or 
peaty  surface  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills,  seem  to 
mark  the  character  of  that  broad  tract  of  land  which  lies 
south  east  of  the  village  of  Knowstone,  and  towards  the 
enclosures  of  Rakenford,  where  the  proportion  of  grey 
loamy  soil  seems  considerably  increased.  Continuing  this 
course  -to  the  eastward,  the  grey  loam  gives  way  to  one  of 
a brighter  colour,  and  is  found  to  form  a valuable  tradt 
of  sound  corn  and  grass  land  as  well  towards  Stoodlcigh, 
as  on  both  sides  the  Little  Dart  river  to  its  junction  with 
the  Taw.  Approaching  Templeton  from  the  eastward, 
and  thence  towards  Witheridge,  the  bright  brown,  or 
what  is  here  called  Dunstone  land,  is  entirely  lost  upon  2 
moory  surface  resting  upon  a blue  and  yellow  woodland 
clay.  No  change  from  this  general  character  was  ob- 
served to  take  place  in  this  quarter,  till  after  passing 
many  steep  hills,  most  of  which  are  clothed  with  wood, 
we  ascend  the  hill  upon  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
Cruwys  Mortchard.  The  southern  part  of  the  parish  of 
West  Worlington  affords  a tradt  of  thin  cold  clay,  which 
extends  eastwardly  towards  Thelbridge,  and  westward 
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towards  Chawley.  South  of  the  ridge  road  leading  from 
Tiverton  to  Chumleigh,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
parishes  of  Mortchard  Bishops,  and  Lapford,  some  very 
coarse  moor  lands  continue  (as  before  noticed)  to  the 
foot  of  Dunridge,  where  we  again  enter  the  Dunstone 
distrift. 

Although  in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Buckland  Brewer,  Parkham,  and  Woolfardisworthy, 
thence  through  East  Putford,  Bulkworthy,  Newton,  St. 
Petrock  and  Shebbeare,  north-east  of  the  Torridge.;  cross- 
ing that  river,  thence  north-west  and  north  of  the  Wal- 
dron to  Milton  Da  mar  el.  Abbots  Bickington,  and  West 
Putford,  we  find  some  valuable  tracts  of  good  corn  and 
grass  land,  still  its  general  character  is  not  sufficient  to 
exempt  it  from  being  included  within  this  distrift. 

Proceeding  southwardly  from  Welcombe,  passing  the 
head  of  the  Tamer  and  Torridge  rivers  towards  Brad- 
worthy, and  thence  over  a large  extent  of  moorlands  to 
Pancrasswick  and  Holdsworthy,  the  face  of  the  country  i« 
less  broke  into  abrupt  hills,  yet  still  preserves  a leading 
charafter  of  peaty  mould  resting  on  a fox-coloured  and 
yellow  clay.  It  is  not,  however,  without  many  inter- 
ruptions of  a more  genial  soil,  assuming  in  many  places 
a bright  hazel  colour  on  a sound  dry  and  open  subsoil. 
The  leading  features  of  the  country  immediately  about 
Holdsworthy,  seem  generally  more  varied  than  we  find  at 
some  distance  to  the  northward  from  it. 

The  soil  on  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Pyworthy  and  Bridgerule,  is  found  to  consist  of  a brown 
and  hazel-coloured  loam  on  a bed  of  clay  mixed  with 
rubble  (Bere  called  gravel).  The  lower  grounds  or  ral- 
lies are  composed  of  a black  vegetable  mould,  on'an  un- 
derstratum of  cold  yellow  clay,  highly  retentive!  of  water, 
and  in  all  respefts  rcscmbling  the  parts  of  the  rank  moon- 
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lands  to  the  northward.  The  soil  and  substrata  through 
the  parishes  of  Clawton,  Tetcot,  Luffincot,  Ashwater, 
Germansweefc,  Halwell,  and  Hollacombe,  may  be  re- 
ferred generally  to  the  same  description,  but  with  the 
exception  of  some  particular  spots,  where  the  soil  was 
found  to  assumea  hazel  colour,  and  to  be  upon  a stratum 
of  freestone.  The  land  in  the  parishes  of  Cookbury  and 
TJaornbury  appears  to  be  of  a very  wet,  cold  and  clingy 
nature.  Thence  towards  Bradford  the  country  is  found 
greatly  to  improve ; and  in  that  direction  we  soon  after 
enter  the  Dunstone  district. 

On  the  way  from  Hatherleigh  to  Oakhampton,  the 
lands  lying  west  of  the  Ochment,  and  comprising  the 
southern  parts  of  Inwardsleigh  and  Jacobstow,  are  found 
to  rise  with  a gradual  ascent  eastwardly,  and  to  form 
spurs  of  approach  to  the  heights  of  Dartmoor.  Many  of 
these  hills  are  covered  with  a growth  of  dwarf  oak  which 
form  a very  close  and  compact  brake,  but  which,  pro- 
tected when  young  from  the  bite  of  cattle,  are  stated  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  40  feet  and  upwards.  The  soil  a 
thin  grey  loam  on  an  understrata  of  white  and  yellow 
clay.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Oakhampton  is  a tender  hazel  loam,  of  a good  depth  on 
the  schisms  or  slaty  rock,  and  which  here  suddenly  be- 
comes lost  in  the  granite  of  the  moor,  and  without  that  • 
interference  of  granite  gravel  so  obviously  dividing  them 
on  the  other  side  of  the  moor.  Included  within  this 
district,  is  a tongue  of  moor  land,  which  stretches  be- 
tween the  red  lands  of  Bow  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Drewsteignton  division,  in  District  No  II.  In  this 
quarter  is  comprised  the  extensive  commons  of  Broad 
Nymet,  Cooktree  Bath,  and  Eaton  Moors. 

Proceeding  westwardly  from  Oakhampton,  we  find 
tb  eland  in  the  parishes  of  Sourton,  Bridestow,  Lidford, 
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and  Lewtrenchard,  to  consist  of  a grey  tender  loam  of  a 
moderate  staple  on  a brown  rubbly  clay,  resting  on  the 
shaley  and  shillot  rock;  among  the  latter  of  which  several 
veins  of  limestone,  and  under  the  former  covering,  slate 
and  flags,  are  found,  but  which  at  a distance  of  four  mile# 
from  the  foot  of  the  moor,  are  not  found  to  lie  with  the  , 
same  regularity  before  noticed.  A considerable  portion 
of  what  is  here  called  white  acre,  occurs  upon  the  moors 
and  commons  and  through  many  of  the  enclosures,  and 
although  it  is  found  an  excellent  material  for  the  use  of 
the  roads,  the  farmers  seldom  consider  it  as  a favourable 
token. 

After  passing  to  the  northward  of  Marvstow,  a cold" 
grey  loam  on  a white  and  yellow  clay,  seems  chiefly  to 
prevail  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Coryton,  and  thence  through  the  parishes  of  Thrushalton 
and  Stowford,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  parish  of 
Lifton,  where,  although  the  wet  clayey  chara&er  upon  a 
rubble,  generally  prevails,  still,  there  are  some  valuable 
spots  of  rich  feeding  land,  and  a large  portion  of  loose 
tender  loam  of  a good  staple  on  the  dry  shaley  rock,  and 
which  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  culture 
of  turnips.  Above  the  point  where  the  road  forks  lead- 
ing to  Virginstow,  St.  Giles’s,  and  Luffincot,  a traffc  of 
good  tillage  and  some  meadow  lands  occur,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Cary  and  Tamar  rivers.  This  general  character 
continues  through  the  parishes  of  Werrington  and  Pe- 
therwin,  where  a large  extent  of  moor  land  has  been 
broken  up  and  burnt,  in  order  to  undergo  the  usual  pro- 
cess of  exhaustion  so  fatally  experienced  in  other  parts  of 
this  country. 

Re-crossing  the  Tamar,  and  returning  thence  through 
St.  Giles’s  in  the  Heath,  Broadwood  Wedger,  Virginstow, 
and  over  Bradbury-down  to  Bratton  Clovclla,  we  find 
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the  drier  lands  generally  to  consist  of  a grey,  brown,  and 
hazel-coloured  loam  on  a rubbly  clay,  resting  upon  a 
schistus  rock,  on  a black  moory  soil  on  a close  retentive 
strata  of  a blue,  yellow,  and  reddish  coloured  clay  Pro- 
ceeding again  from  Bratton  Clovella  towards  Ashbury 
and  Beau  worthy,  we  traverse  a considerable  extent  of 
moorland,  and  that  generally  inferior  to  what  may  be  met 
with  at  Northlcw,  or  towards  Inwardleigh;  and  where* 
for  the  present,  we  must  close  the  description  of  this 
district. 


DISTRICT  IT. 

South  of  the  river  Lyd  (which  runs  through  a deep 
chasm  apparently  produced  by  a violent  separation  of  the 
Adjacent  hills),  the  soil  in  the  parishes  of  Lamerton  and 
Brentor  is  composed  of  a well  stapled,  hazel-coloured 
loam,  lying  generally  upon  a bed  of  freestone.  This  land 
produces  a very  good  pasturage,  on  account  of  which  the 
ordinary  operations  of  tillage  are  very  much  forborne } the 
sward  being  once  broken,  would  require  ages  to  produce 
an  equally  valuable  herbage.  The  parishes  of  Peter  Tavy, 
Mary  Tavy,  and  Tavistock,  with  the  exception  of  some 
loose  quartz  and  granite  gravel  on  the  heaths  and  high 
commons,  may  be  generally  stated  to  answer  the  above 
description.  The  parishes  of  Sydenham,  Milton  Abbot* 
Dunterton,  Bradstone,  and  Kelly,  contain  a large  por- 
tion of  rich  feeding  land,  intermixed  with  which  are  many 
fields  of  a dry  and  gentle  nature,  and  on  which  the  cul- 
ture of  turnips  appears  to  be  coming  forward  with  con- 
siderable advantage.  Along  the  river  Lyd,  and  through 
the  southern  parts  of  Coryton,  Marystow,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lifton,  there  arc  many  spots  of  a strong  deep 
**  - - ’-*  • . ka.n 
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loath  lying  upon  a freestone,  ami  generally  preserved  in  a 
State  of  permanent  pasture. 

The  soil  in  the  Country  for  some  distance  round  the 
borough  of  Beeralston,  consists  of  a thin  grey  loam  on 
the  killas  rock,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  much 
exhausted  by  a succession  of  white  straw  crops.  This 
chara&er  will  admit  of  some  little  modification  as  we  ap- 
proach Beer  Ferrers,  when,  after  crossing  the  Tavy,  the  soil 
in  the  parishes  of  Tamerton  Foliet,  Buckland  Mona- 
chorum,  and  Whitechurch,  is  found  to  be  at  a greater 
distance  from  the  common  stratum  of  the  country,  and 
assumes  a brighter  hazel  colour.  Here  the  rock  breaks 
Up  with  a less  laminous  fracture,  an'd  the  splintery  frag- 
ments, farther  broken  or  decomposed,  form  art  inter- 
vening stratum  of  rubbly  clay,  between  the  shillot  rock 
and  the  soil  of  the  country. 

The  character  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  parishes 
of  Sampford  Spiney,  Walkhampton,  Sheepstor,  Meavyj 
Shatigh,  and  Cornwood,  all  binding  eastwardly  on  the 
forest  of  Dartmoor,  is  that  of  a bright  brown  loam  on 
the  schisttts  rock,  and  a coarse  rubbly  clay,  which  seems 
to  intervene  between  the  rock  and  the  commons  abutting 
upon  the  Moor.  In  the  parish  of  Bickleigh  a deep  stra- 
tum of  rubbly  clay  is  oftenfound  between  the  killas  rock 
and  the  soil.  Approaching  Egg  Buckland,  Western  Pe- 
verill,  St.  Budcaux,  and  Stoke  Damarel,  the  soil  is  form- 
ed of  a dark  grey,  or  brownish  coloured  mould,  of  a 
good  staple,  on  the  shillot  rock  and  rubbly  loam  before 
mentioned,  and  affords  a large  quantity  of  very  rich  feed- 
ing and  garden  ground. 

This  description  equally  applies  to  a large  proportion 
of  the  parishes  of  Piymstock,  Plympton  Earl,  and  the 
lower  parts  of  Plympton  St  Mary’s.  The  middle  division 
of  this  latter  parish  is  found  to  consist  of  a grey  tender 
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loam  On  the  scHstus  rock,  and  beyond  it,  towards  the 
Moor,  a light  peaty  earth  prevails  upon  a granite  gravel, 
in  which  masses  of  moorstone  and  loose  quartz  very  fre- 
quently occur. 

The  parishes  of  Wembworthy,  Newton  Ferrers,  Re- 
velstock,  Halbcrton,  Yealmpton,  and  Brixton,  may 
generally  be  described  as  a dry  tender  loam  on  the  shillot 
rock,  and  asound  reddish rubbly  clay  : the  former  produces 
the  earliest  vegetation  in  the  spring,  but  both  are  advan- 
tageously employed  in  the  culture  of  turnips. 

The  country  about  Ivy-bridge,  and  where  the  parishes 
of  Cornwood,  Ermington,  Harford  and  Ugborough 
meet,  is  truly  picturesque  and  beautiful  Such  parts  of 
these  parishes  as  descend  from  the  Moor  with  a southern 
aspect,  consist  of  the  peat  and  granite  character,  with 
similar  gradations  towards  the  grey  loam  and  reddish 
brown  soil  noticed  in  the  parish  of  Plympton  St.  Mary’s; 
it  js,  however,  not  at  all  uncommon  for  this  grey  and 
bright  hazel  loam  to  be  found  on  the  same  ridge,  veined, 
and  alternately  taking  place  of  each  other. 

In  the  parishes  of  Modbury,  Kingstone,  Ringmoor, 
and  Aveton  Gifi'ard,  the  soil  consists  of  a well-stapled 
brown  tender  loam  on  a limestone  bottom,  a cedar-co- 
loured loam  on  a red  ochery  rubble,  below  which  the 
shallot  rock  frequently  occurs  at  the  distance  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and.  on  ;the  lower  grounds  a grey  moist  loam  on 
a blue  and  yellow  .clay,  abounding  vyitli  quartz,  but  which 
seldom  exceed  in. size  a cube  of  four  inches.  ■ The  pa- 
rishes of  Wes t>( 1 w i ng to n , Thurlestone,  South  Milton, 
South  Huish,  and  Marlborough,  are.found  to  consist  of 
asound,  dry,  grey  loam,  of  a good  depth  on  the  shillot 
rock,  and  a cpdar-colourcd  soil  equally  well-stapled,  on  a 
red.  rubbly  day.  Here  turnips  are  cultivated  very  gene- 
rally jpr.  parly  rae.  -j  ....  . 
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The  soil  in  the  parishes  of  Kingsbridge,  Dodbrook, 
Buckland  Toutsaints,  Sherford,  Charlcton,  South  Poole, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Chivelstone  and  Portlemouth, 
consist  of  a well-stapled  brown  and  cedar-coloured  loam 
on  a tender  shaley  rock,  and  red  and  yellow  rubbly  clay, 
well  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  tillage  ; comprising  a 
large  quantity  of  rich  feeding  land,  and  excellently  well 
watered  meadows.  The  south  sides  of  the  parishes  of 
Chivelstone  and  Portlemouth,  with  the  eastern  sides  of  the 
parishes  of  Stokenham,  Siapton,  and  Stoke  Flemming,  con- 
sist generally  of  a thinner  stapled  soil  on  the  shillot  rock, 
but  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  turnips  and  barley.  The 
Start  Point  forms  a headland  at  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  parish  of  Stokenham,  and  where  the  most  pre- 
vailing chara&er  is  a brownish  red  earth,  similar  to  that 
noticed  in  the  parishes  of  South  Huish  and  Marlbo- 
rough. In  the  parish  of  Portlemouth  there  is  about  120 
acres  of  common  field  land  belonging  to  the  hamlet  of 
Raycombe,  in  that  parish ; but  the  whole  seems  scarcely 
sufficient  to  support  the  expense  of  an  a£l  for  its  enclo- 
sure. There  are  several  coves  and  indentures  in  the  cliffs 
between  the  Start  Point  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dart  river  : 
through  most  of  these,  exclusive  of  what  may  be  received 
by  Lee-lake,  small  rivulets  of  water  flow,  forming  in 
such  hollows,  and  their  small  ascending  vallies,  some  of 
the  richest  and  most  fruitful  spots  in  nature;  generally, 
however,  the  soil  it)  the  parishes  of  St.  Petrock,  Dart- 
mouth, and  Townstall,  differs  very  little  in  its  natural 
qualities  from  the  country  before  described.  Its  vicinity 
to  the  port  of  Dartmouth  will  necessarily  create  a con- 
siderable increase  in  its  value. 

Westwardly,  through  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Black 
Hauton  and  East  Allington,  the  soil  is  composed  of  a 
dark  grey  loam  on  an  understratum  of  soft  shaley  rock, 
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and  where  the  light  brown,  pink,  flesh,  or  cedar.coloured 
soil,  very  seldom  occurs. 

Proceeding  northwardly  through  the  remainder  of 
past  Allington,  the  north-west  quarter  of  Black  Hauton, 
and  southern  parts  of  Holwell  and  Morleigk,  the  grey 
moist  loam  on  the  sa:*ne  shaley  subsoil  seems  most  generally 
to  prevail.  Here  all  the  higher  sides  of  the  hills,  incapable 
of  culture,  are  advantageously  appropriated  for  furze-brakes, 
whilst  the  lower  sides  of  such  declivities  are  employed  as 
orchard  ground  and  well  watered  meadows.  Descending 
towards  Harberton-ford,  and  thence  through  Harberton 
to  Totness,  the  thin  shivery  understratum  is  lost  in  a 
deep  stratum  of  coarse  rubbly  loam,  interspersed  with 
veins  of  soil  and  substrata  of  a cedar  colour,  and  found 
to  comprise  a large  extent  of  very  rich  feeding  land. 
From  Totness  along  the  river-hills,  through  the  parish 
of  Ashpreignton,  contains  a large  portion  of  limestone 
jpid  Dunstone  land.  Thence  crossing  the  river  Bow  at 
Stips,  near  its  junction  with  the  Ticcaney,  and  through 
Cornworthy  and  Dittisham,  a variety  of  soil  and  substrata 
pccur,  the  most  prominent  distinction  of  which  is  a 
moist,  grey  and  brown  loam  on  the  shaley  rock,  and  a 
Cedar-coloured  soil  of  a good  staple  on  a red  rubbly  clay, 
lying  upon  and  intermixed  with  limestone.  The  red 
rubbly  loam  on  which  the  cedar-coloured  soil  is  found 
is  much  more  dry  and  friable  than  the  grey  or  brown 
loam  ; it  contains,  by  analysis  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchins, 
of  Dittisham,  calcareous  earth  3,  silex  26,  and  argil  21. 

Crossing  the  river  Dart  at  Dittisham,  and  descending 
towards  Kingsware,  the  shaley  subsoil  prevails  to  Neth- 
way,  when,  passing  Brixham  to  Berryhead,  and  thence 
westwardly  through  Churchstow,  a soil  of  a bright  brown, 
or  cedar  colour,  was  generally  observed  to  lie  upon  a 
ubbly  loam  that  intercepted  it  at  various  depths  from, 
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the  marble  or  limestone  rock  below.  This  leading  cha- 
racter at  Stoke  Gabriel,  was  found  interrupted  with  fre- 
quent loose  and  detached  blocks  of  a reddish  coloured 
freestone,  and  which  along  the  cliffs  at  Paignton,  seems 
consolidated  into  one  united  body  or  stratum  of  good 
building  stone.  . It  is  liere  to  be  observed,  that  the  soil 
upon  a freestone  bottom,  or  surrounding  those  loose  masses 
that  lie  upon  and  near  the  surface,  is  not  so  liable  to 
suffer  from  a dry  spell  of  weather,  as  on  the  rubbly  clay 
resting  upon  the  limestone  rock.  The  old  grass  lands 
upon* this  freestone  bottom,are  stated  to  have  an  excellent 
feeding  quality,  but  being  once  subjected  to  the  plough, 
will  be  ages  before  they  again  acquire  so  good  an  herbage. 

The  country  round  Mill-bill,  in  the  parish  of  Church- 
stow,  and  to  some  distance  from  the  cliffs  at  Torbay,-  is 
much  broken  with  craggy  protuberances,  affording  but 
a moderate  staple  of  soil,  which  varies  from  a grey  and 
hazel  loam  to  a thin  staple  of  vegetable  mould,  inter- 
mixed with  coarse  quartz  and  granite  gravel.  In  the  pa- 
rishes of  Cockington,  Marldon,  Little  Hempston  and 
Berry  Pomeroy,  is  a very  large  portion  of  excellent  tillage 
and  rich  pasture  land  : this  is  generally  found  lying  upon 
a Dunstone  rubble,  in  which  frequently  occur  large 
bodies  of  limestone.  The  lands  ip  the  parishes  of  Dart- 
ington  and  Rattery,  consist  of  a cedar- coloured  soil  of  a 
good  staple  on  limestone,  a stiff  yellow  clay  lying  on  a 
shaley  alluminous  rock,  apd  a light  sandy  loam  on  a bluish 
coloured  whinstone,  exhibiting  a liver-coloured  frac- 
ture, and  what  is  here  called  Dunstone. 

The  parishes  of  Diptford  and  North  Iluish,  seem  to 
contain  a large  proportion  of  grey  loam  upon  the  same 
species  of  slialey  rock  as  above  noticed ; the  remainder  lies 
upon  a Dunstone  of  a brownish  red  colour,  and  is  es- 
teemed considerably  above  the  other  land.  The  southern 
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parts  of  the  parish  of  Brent  partake  in  a very  great  de- 
gree of  both  these  qualities  \ but  ascending  the  commons 
towards  Dartmoor,  we  meet  with  the  usual  character  of 
a peaty  surface  upon  a granity  bottom. 

In  that  much  broken,  though  beautifully  diversified 
country  on  the  south-east  of  Dartmoor,  and  comprising 
the  parishes  of  Dean  Prior,  JJuckfastleigh,  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  Holne,  the  soil  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
reddish  brown  earth  lying  upon  deep  strata  of  richly 
marbled  limestone.  The  commons  belonging  to  these 
‘ parishes  abutt  westwardly  upon  the  forest  of  Dartmoor, 
and  are  found  generally  to  assimilate  with  the  nature  of 
that  waste. 

After  passing  the  rich  feeding  lancjs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ashburton,  the  soil  in  the  adjacent  villages  is 
various,  and  lies  upon  a Dunstone  rubbly  loam,  under 
which  is  found  the  strong  schistus  blue  flag  and  slate 
rock,  lime  rock,  and  the  tender  alluminous  shaley  rock 
before  noticed.  The  quality  of  the  soil  covering  this 
■variety  of  substrata,  may  be  readily  conceived  by  the 
order  in  which  they  are  mentioned.  Northwardly  from 
Ashburton,  through  Bickington,  the  southern  parts  of 
Ilsington,  Highweek,  East  and  West  Ogwell,  the  western 
parts  of  the  parish  of  Wool  borough  (in  which  is  situated 
the  town  of  Newton  Bushell),  Abbots  Kirswcll,  Coffins- 
well,  St.  Mary  Church,  Tormoham,  King’s  Kirswcll,  Ip-, 
plepen,  Staverton,  Broad  Hempston,  Torbryan,  Den- 
bury,  Woodland,  and  the  parish  of  Ashburton,  a rich 
pedar-coloured  loam  forms  the  general  character  of  the 
soil,  under  which  there  are  strata  of  beautifully  veined 
and  variegated  limestone;  these  strata  are  often  interrupt- 
ed by  the  shaley  rock,  covered  with  a grey  loam  of  a 
moderate  staple,  and  producing  a very  wet  and  weeping 
surface.  A Dunstone  soil  also  as  frequently  occurs, 
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beneath  which  is  the  schistus  rock,  that  affords  & very 
good  covering  slate,  and  flags  for  flooring.  Throughout 
all  this  part  of  the  distrift,  the  enclosures  appear  unne- 
cessarily small,  but  which  in  a great  measure  is  presumed 
to  arise  from  vast  quantities  of  loose  lime  and  other  stones 
that  have  been  gathered  from  the  surface,  and  thrown  upon 
the  rocks  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the  lands  j thus  con- 
necting them  into  irregular  mounds,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure accounting  for  their  unusual  number/  The  limestone 
does  not  appear  to  extend  much  to  the  eastward  in  the 
parish  of  Woolborough,  or  through  Comb,  or  Stoke  in 
Teign-head,  the  soil  being  there  a grey  loam  lying  upon 
the  shaley  rock,  intervening  with  which  are  flints,  quartz, 
and  granite  gravel.  Near  the  river-hills,  and  along  the 
sea -coast,  red  sandy  loam  prevails  on  a dry  argillaceous 
gravel.  Through  many  parts  of  this  country  the  soil 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hills  lies  upon  a dark  blue  rubble, 
and  under  which,  the  blue  schistus  rock  is  found  to  afford 
very  good  flooring  and  covering  slates.  This  soil  is.not 
so  liable  to  burn  during  a spell  of  dry  weather  as  the 
thinner  stapled  limestone  land,  nor  will  it  crack  and  open 
into  fissures  from  the  same  cause  as  where  the  clay  subsoil 
prevails,  and  which  is  generally  the  case  through  all  the 
low  grounds  and  vailies. 

pi  STRICT  y. 

Crossing  the  Dart  river  from  Holme-park,  and  con- 
tinuing  thence  northwardly  through  Buckland  in  the 
Moor  and  Widdecombe,  a grey  loam  intermixed  with 
white  acre,  and  lying  upon  a coarse  rubbly  clay  and  gra- 
nite gravel,  generally  prevail  through  the  cultivated  lands; 
the  uncultivated  parts  of  these  parishes  are  formed  of  a 
moist  peaty  earth  on  a reddish  brown  clay,  highly  reten- 
tive 
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five  of  Water,  and  commonly  called  fox  mould.  This 
▼alley,  as  well  as  all  the  country  below  the  eastern  margin 
of  the  Moor,  comprehending  Manaton,  North  Bovey, 
Moreton  Hempstead,  Chagford,  Gidley,andThrowsleigh, 
is  excessively  broken  into  abrupt  and  huge  irregularities, 
terminating  in  craggy  and  frightful  precipices,  the  more 
level  surface  encumbered  with  granite  rocks  and  detached 
masses  of  moorstone.  The  soil  generally  a loose  tender 
loam  on  a deep  stratum  of  granite  gravel.  The  soil  in 
the  parishes  of  Chagford,  Gidley  and  Throwsleigh  (all 
situated  on  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Moor),  appear  of  a 
superior  quality  to  the  lands  composing  the  southern  di- 
yision  of  the  parish  of  South  Tawton.  The  wild  and 
sterile  prospect  of  this  country  from  several  points  above 
Manaton,  offers  a striking  and  singular  contrast  to  those 
rich  and  luxuriant  scenes  which  in  every  diredlion  press 
upon  the  view  from  the  hill  at  Denbury.  The  southern 
parts  of  Drewsteignton,  the  western  parts  of  Bridford, 
Christow,  Lustleigb,  and  Hemiock,  the  northern  parts  of 
Ilsington,  the  whole  of  Bovey  Tracy,  and  the  western  parts 
of  Teigngrace,  may  generally  be  described  as  a light  brown 
mould  on  a grey  gravelly  loam,  veined  with  sand,  granite 
gravel,  and  a blue  and  white  yellow  clay.  It  was 
observable  in  many  parts,  that  the  soil  covering  this  va*  / 
riety  of  substrata,  by  judicious  cultivation  produced  ex- 
cellent turnips,  barley,  clover  wheat,  oats  (and  where 
too  strong  for  permanent  pasture),  beans  and  pease. 

DISTRICT  FI. 

A red  gravelly  loam  on  a dry  argillaceous  rubble  and 
grout-stone,  is  found  to  occupy  the  higher  country  north 
of  the  river  Teign  •,  through  King’s  Teignton,  Bishop’s 
Teignton,  West  Teignmooth,  and  along  the  coast  to 
Bawlish,  the  lower  grounds  bordering  upon  the  river 
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afford  a valuable  (raft  of  rich  marshes,  among  which, 
on  their  upper  and  western  sides,  and  in  the  parishes- of 
Teigngrace  and  King’s  Teignton,  is  found  a cold  thin 
stapled  grey  loam  on  very  large  bodies  of  potter’s  day. 
These  hold  a general  diredtion  from  the  church  of  King's 
Teignton  towards  that  of  Bovey  Tracy : the  breadth  of 
these  beds  vary  from  a quarter  to  half  a mile;  the  clay 
is  seldom  found  of  a merchantable  quality  nearer  than 
from  25  to  30  feet  of  the  surface ; it  is  often  separated 
by  veins  of  inferior  woodland  day ; but  the  potter’s  day 
is  always  found  to  hold  its  relative  positions  with  each 
other,  viz.  southwardly  the  pipeclay;  the  light  brown 
sort  in  the  middle ; and  northwardly  the  crackling  day. 
The  criterion  of  excellence  is,  to  find  in  this  day  certain 
small  specks  or  particles  cf  Bovey  coal-  The  waste  day 
dug  out  of  these  pits  is  converted  into  a beautiful  whit* 
durable  brick,  by  the  admixture  of  about  one-third  part 
of  sand.  The  day  is  first  dried  in  the  open  air,  and 
then  pounded  and  mixed  dry  with  the  sand,  and  after* 
wards  worked  and  tempered  together.  It  is  necessary  the 
bricks  should  be  well  dried  before  putting  them  in  kilns, 
which  holding  30,000  each,  will  require  4000  furae  fag-, 
gots  to  burn  them,  costing  about  five  guineas.  The  com* 
mon  price  of  the  bricks  50s.  per  1000  at  the  kiln. 

In  the  distance  before  described  on  the  co^st,  the  hills, 
though  steep  and  numerous,  afford  large  portions  of 
very  good  grass  and  tillage  land.  The  subdivisions  here 
appear  unnecessarily  small,  but  for  tliis  the  same  reason 
is  not  to  be  assigned  as  before  stated. 

In  the  parish  of  Dawlish  there  is  a large  proportion  of 
coarse,  though  highly  improvable  land.  A large  range  of 
sand-hills  extend  south-westwardly  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Axe : these  are  chiefly  appropriated  as  a warren  $ 
some  of  their  lower  parts  have  been  enclosed  with  a view 
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to  improvement,  but  the  rank  driving  sand  of  which  the 
•urface  is  composed,  defeated  the  undertaking.  Among 
these  sand-hills  are  some  lagoons  or  lakes  of  salt  water, 
where  the  making  of  salt  has  lately  been  renewed  with 
the  prospe&of  answering  very  well. 

The  country  rises  gradually  towards  the  north-east, 
and  is  richly  diversified  with  woodland.  The  hills  and 
dales  afford  some  very  good  pasture  and  tillage  lands. 
Along  tho  steep  side-hills,  which  form  the  small  but 
handsome  vale  of  Ashcombe,  is  a large  proportion  of 
good  orchard  ground,  the  soil  generally  of  a tender 
nature,  and  much  used  for  the  culture  of  turnips. 
The  red  sandy  loam  generally  characterizes  the  beautiful 
demesne  of  Mamhead,  and  continues  through  Kenton, 
Powderham,  and  Kenn,  where  understrata  of  grey  and 
White  sand  and  sandstone  seems  occasionally  to  prevail ; 
but  northwardly  towards  Shillingford,  this  substrata 
seems  entirely  lost  in  a red  rubbly  gravel  and  grout  stone, 
which  continues  through  Exminster,  Shillingford,  Al- 
phington,  and  Ide,  to  Exeter. 

Proceeding  thence  through  Newton  St.  Cvrcs,  Credi- 
ton,  and  the  country  of  Colebrook,  Clannaborough,  Bow, 
or  Nymet  Tracy,  Broad  Nymet,  North  Tawton,  Samp- 
ford  Courtenay,  Exbourne,  and  Jacobstow,  towards  Ha- 
therleigh,  the  rich  red  loam  is  found  to  vary  in  its 
strength  and  quality,  from  its  lying  at  a greater  or  less 
distance  on  a deep  bed  of  red  rubbly  gravel,  or  from  its 
vicinity  to  a red  pummice-like  marl,  which  in  the  parishes 
of  Colcbrooke  and  North  Tawton,  is  found  between  the 
soil  and  a hard  brown  rock  usefully  employed  in  repair- 
ing the  roads,  and  forming  excellent  building  stone. 
This  latter  is  justly  esteemed  by  farthe  strongest  and  richest 
fend.  Under  the  former  description  of  soil  and  sub- 
strata, may  fairly  be  classed  all  that  beautiful  country 
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lying  along  the  Creed  y,  the  Exe,  and  the  Culm  river*, 
and  bounded  northwardly  by  District  No.  II  Along 
these  water-courses  are  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  marsh 
and  meadow  grounds,  subjeft  to  annual  inundation. 
Where  those  streams  become  limited  in  extending  their 
enriching  waters  by  the  risings  of  the  lower  grounds,  they 
arc  taken  up  at  the  highest  level  the  country  will  afford, 
and  thus  their  fertilizing  qualities  are  spread  to  a wider 
extent  by  the  artificial  means  of  irrigation. 

This  country  is  beautifully  enriched  with  wide  and 
handsome  vales,  the  sides  of  which  are  chequered  with 
fruitful  orchards  apd  thriving  woodlands : the  lovely 
verdure  of  the  grass  grounds,  the  broad  swells  and  undu- 
lations of  its  higher  parts,  the  declivities  of  which, 
adorned  with  houses  and  the  improvements  of  the 
inhabitants,  give  the  whole  an  air  of  considerable  ferti- 
lity and  interest  with  the  passing  traveller. 

The  town  of  Cullumpton,  like  many  others  in  th« 
county  of  Devon,  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of  a rich  and 
fruitful  country.  The  red  loamy  sand  is  found  to  pre- 
vail generally  along  the  Culm  river,  through  Uffculm, 
and  Cuknstock,  to  the  borders  of  Somerset.  Returning 
thence  southwardly  along  the  foot  of  the  Black-down 
hills,  the  samc*charadter  of  country  continues  through 
Kentisbeare,  and  Broadhembury,  to  the  head  western 
branches  of  the  river  Otter,  and  an  eastern  branch  of 
the  river  Culm;  thence  through  the  western  parts  of  Pay- 
hembury,  Plymtrec,  Clayhaydon,  ClystSt.  Lawrence,  with 
intervening  red  gravelly  loam  and  grout-stone.  This, 
sandy  quality  extends  to  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  after 
passing  its  delightful  environs,  through  Topsham,  and. 
down  the  eastern  side  of  the  Exe  river,  the  red  or  cedar- 
coloured  loam  seems  gradually  to  fade,  and  finally  ter- 
minates at  Lympston  and  Withecombc,  io  a light  red; 
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aandy  soil  upon  a coarse  siliceous  gravel,  veined  ’frith  brr.b 
earth,  and  in  which  there  is  frequently  found  a Orowr* 
and  blue  stone  marl.  This,  from  the  number  of  pit9 
in  the  fields,  must  formerly  have  been  much  Use.d  as  a 
manure.  ■. 

• Continuing  eastwardly  along  the  coast  through  Ex- 
mouth, Littleham,  Withecombe  Rawleigh,  East  Bud- 
leigh,  Otterton,  Bidon,  and  Colyton  Rawleigh,  the  light 
sandy  soil  prevails  through  the  cultivated  parts  of  tha 
country,  and  generally  lying  on  a deep  bed  pf  red  sand, 
sand-rock,  and  coarse  pebbly  gravel.  Approaching  the 
wastes  of  Woodbury,  this  substrata  becomes  mixed  with 
flints,  quartz,  brown  and  white  sandstones,  dark,  blue* 
and  greenish  coloured  pebbles,  below  which  is  sometimes 
observed  a deep  bed  of  red  sand,  veined  with  strohg  red 
loam  or  brick  earth.  This  great  variety  of  substrata  is 
covered  with  a soil,  the  basis  of  which  is  sand  and- red- 
dish brown  loam,  of  a much  stronger  and  tougher  texture* 
Upon  the  former,  turnips  are  sometimes  cultivated  ; ort 
the  latter,  pease,  beans,,  and  wheat.  Ascending  the  rives' 
Otter,  the  country -westwardly  towards  Woodbury-com- 
mon, and  eastwardly  ranging  along  the  foot  of  the  hill* 
forming  Bid  mouth  Gap,  although  strongly  marked  with 
the  sandy  character,  is  found  to  include  large  bodies  of 
Strong  red  gravelly  clay,'  faiixed  with  the  blue  and  red  in- 
durated marl  before  noticed^  The  sandy  soil  so  far  pre- 
vails, as  to  have  induced  some  years  sine®  the  culture  of 
carrots  in  the  parishes  of  Harpford,  Fen  Ottery,  Ottery* 
St.  Mary’s,  and  the  western  parts  of  Ftniton.  Crossing 
thence  the  river  Otter  towards  Tallaton,  the  black,  white* 
and  grey  flints  are  suddenly  lost  in  the  same  coarse  pebblyC 
gravel  observed  at  Bidon,  but  which,  in  addition  to  the* 
rand-rock  before  noticed,  is  farther"  varied  by  a strong 
tough  stratum  of  red  day,1  which,'  when  mixed  with  the? 
' common 
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common  marl  of  the  country,  is  found  to  make  good 
bricks.  This  strong  clay  continues  veined  with  a sandy, 
loam  upon  a deep  bed  of  fine  gravel  and  a sand-rock, 
with  frequent  occurrence  of  the  red  tender  loam  or 
marl  of  the  country,  through  the  parishes  of  Whimple, 
Rockbeare,  Aylesbeare,  Honiton,  Clyst,  and  Farrington. 
Through  St.  George’s  Clyst,  St.  Mary’s  Clyst,  Sowton, 
and  Heavitree,  a greater  uniformity  prevails,  and  the  soil 
is  found  generally  to  consist  of  a red,  rich  friable  loam, 
lying  to  a good  depth  upon  the  grout-stone  rock. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  district  there  are  nume- 
rous orchards,  the  fruit  in  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
seems  to  have  generally  succeeded  this  year.  In  many 
places  a luxuriant  growth  of  oak,  ash,  and  elm,  parti- 
cularly the  latter,  appear  to  conspire  with  the  small  en- 
closures, in  overshading  by  far  too  large  a proportion  of 
this  truly  valuable  country. 

DISTRICT  VII . 

The  soil  between  Ottery  and  Sidmouth  consists  of  a 
strong  brown  loam  on  a tough  red  flinty  clay,  and  a light 
sandy  loam  on  a deep  bed  of  sand,  and  sand-rock  of  the 
same  colour.  Crossing  the  peak  of  Sidmouth  Gap,  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Sid  appears  opening  upon  the  coast, 
displaying  the  town  and  bathing  shores  of  Sidmouth  to  a 
great  advantage.  Ascending  the  coarse  and  flinty  sides  of 
Salcombe-hill,  its  top  is  found  to  spread  into  a sheep- 
down  of  some  extent,  affording  a short  and  sweet  herbage, 
but  on  which  huge  masses  of  conglomerated  flints,  rising 
above  the  surface,  interrupt  the  operations  of  tillage  in 
the  adjacent  enclosures.  A tracl  of  good  turnip  and  bar- 
ley land,  lying  chiefly  on  a dry  flinty  gravel,  intermixed 
with  small  portions  of  a stronger  soil,  are  found  generally 
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.to  prevail  through  the  interior  of  the  parishes  of  Sal- 
eombe,  Branscombe,  and  Bur.  Along  the  sea  coast  the 
soil  is  generally  composed  of  a strong  reddish  brown  flinty 
loam,  at  'various  depths,  upon  a deep  stratum  of  chalk, 
beneath  which,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  feet 
below  the  floors  of  the  present  chalk  pits,  levels  are  driven 
near  the  foot  of  the  hills,  into  immense  bodies  of  free- 
stone, which  tallies  in  every  respeft  with  that  of  Portland. 
The  stone  rises  in  similar  blocks,  and  when  quarried,  is 
in  every  respedt  equally  valuable.  This  stratum  of  free- 
stone is  found  generally  to  occur  under  all  the  chalk  cliffs 
from  Branscombe  to  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorsetshire. 

• A trad!  of  recently  embanked  salt-marsh  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river  Axe,  between  Seaton  and  the  half  yearly 
meadow  grounds  below  Colyton-bridge,  promises  to  an- 
swer extremely  well.  Tl>e  high  lands  on  both  sides  the 
river  Axe,  are  formed  of  a strong  and  sandy  loam  upon 
a tough  red  flinty  clay  and  gravelly  subsoil.  At  Cbarton, 
within  the  parish  of  Axemouth,  a stratified  body  of  lime- 
stone, and  a solid  bed  of  chalk,  are  found  within  the  space 
of  the  same  acre.  Continuing  along  the  sea  Coast,  the 
same  flinty  loams  prevail  on  occasional  bodies  of  chalk, 
and  which  in  the  parish  of  Uplime  terminates  in  the  hard 
stratified  lime-rock  before  mentioned,  and  which  consists 
of  a dark  blue,  and  a dun  white,  or  cream  coloured  stone. 
These  strata  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  blue  or  grey 
lais  limestone.  Enclosed  between  these  strata  is  the  strong- 
est and  richest  marl  in  nature : it  seems  to  have  undergone 
a most  violent  compression,  and  although  it  readily  falls 
like  lime,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  was  not  understood  to 
have  ever  been  applied  as  a manure  to  the  flinty  or  sandy 
loams  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Northwardly  from  Uplime  and  Musbury,  there  is  an. 
extensive  range  of  commons,  the  soil  of  which,  with  that 
• j • of 
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of  the  adjacent  enclosures,  consist  of  a brown  loam  of  a 
good  depth  on  a tough  flinty  clay,  and  perhaps  better 
adapted  for  tillage  than  for  pasture.  A considerable  part 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Ax  minster,  and  down  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley  towards  Musbury,  lies  upon  the  strati- 
fied limestone  rock  above  described.  The  wide  and  lovely 
valley  of  the  Axe,  contains  a large  body  of  rich  feeding 
and  meadow  land,  the  soil,  as  usual  in  such  situations,  being 
chiefly  formed  by  a deposition  of  sediment  from  the  inun- 
dating waters,  and  which  are  here  found  to  posses*  the 
most  fru&ifying  qualities.  The  same  character  of  soil  and 
substrata,  but  without  the  apparent  intervention  of  the 
stratified  lime-rock,  is  found  to  continue  along  the  higher 
grounds.  North-east  of  this  valley,  through  Kilmington 
and  Dalwood  (the  latter  composing  a part  of  the  county 
of  Dorset),  a strong  red  stone  marl,  preserving  nearly  a 
horizontal  position,  and  found  on  corresponding  levels, 
seems  generally  to  spread  or  stretch  through  all  the  hills 
from  the  sea  coast  into  the  interior  country.  This  has 
been  formerly  much  used  as  a manure,  but  latterly  little 
attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  it.  The  hill  east-’ 
wardly  of  the  valley,  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
Membury,  is  of  a similar  character  to  that  stated  of  Up- 
lime,  and  which  continues  eastwardly  through  Dorset- 
shire, and  includes  the  part  of  Devon  which  comprises  the 
parish  of  Thorncombe  and  Ford  Abbey. 

The  ridge  lying  west  of  the  village  of  Membury  consists 
of  a strong  flinty  loam  on  a solid  bed  of  chalk,  extending 
north-west  and  northwardly  towards  the  coarse  commons 
in  the  county  of  Dorset.  The  surface  here  is  frequently 
encumbered  with  detached  masses  of  a close  freestone 
rock.  Westwardly  through  Stockland  (and  that  part  of 
the  county  of  Dorset  lying  within  the  general  outline  of 
. DEVON.]  e the 
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t fee  county  of  Devon)  the  chalk  entirely  disappears,  and 
the  soil  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  is  formed  of  a close 
brown  loam  on  a tough  flinty  clay  ; on  their  sides,  the 
red  tender  loam  or  marl  before  noticed  generally  occurs, 
and  produces  along  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills  and  vallies, 
large  trftfts  of  rich  feeding  ground  and  meadows. 

A thin  cold  grey  loam,  mixed  with  an  imperfectly  crys- 
tallised flint  or  hard  sandstone,  forms  the  soil  in  the  high- 
er parts  of  the  parish  of  ’Wedworthy:  descending  thence 
into  the  vale  of  iioniton,  a brown  tender  loam  upon  a red 
t and  blue  marl,  is  found  to  prevail  through  all  the  lower 

and  less  elevated  parts  of  that  neighbourhood.  Ascending 
the  valley  of  the  Otter,  on  its  higher  parts  are  found  a 
more  light  and  tender  soil,  of  a hazel  colour,  but  abound- 
ing with  flint  and  the  sandstone  before  mentioned.  This 
is  found  to  be  the  case  through  Combcrawleigh,  Monk- 
tpn  I-uppit  and  Upottery  : Yarconibe  is  favorably  situ- 
ated on  tbfe  south-east  bang  of  a hill,  and  on  a body  of 
red.  and  blue  marl  y this  latter  occurs  very  frequently 
among  the  rich  j>ed  marl,  and  although  it  does  not  fer- 
ment $o  strongly  with  common  vinegar,  it  still  preserves  a 
preference  in  the  estimation  of  the  fanners. 

The  country  above  Yarcombe,  and  east  of  the  river 
Otter,  _ extends  into  coarse  uncultivated  moors  and  com- 
mons, Northwardly  of  the  church',  and  extending  to- 
wards Ottcrford,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  the  strati- 
fied blue  and  white  lais  lime-rock  again  occurs  under  a 
strong  brown  loam,  on  a tough  flinty  clay.  In  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  parish  of  Upottery,  and  through  Church 
Staunton,  the  soil  chiefly  consists  of  a loose  brown 
mould  on  a yellow  woodland  clay  and  fox  mould.  Tl:e> 
new  enclosures  lately  made  in  this  parish,  appear  to 
afford  some  very  gqod  turnips,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and. 
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clover ; the  fields  are  vastly  overcharged  with  water,  but 
have  otherwise  a handsome  appearance,  their  surface  being 
only  slightly  strewed  with  loose  flints  and  sandstone*. 

After  passing  the  village  to  the  westward,  the  country 
rises  with  a more  broken  aspedl : towards  Clayhaydon  the 
soil  and  substrata  possess  a much  stronger  quality,  but 
greatly  abounding  with  flints  and  sandstones.  Some  en- 
closures have  been  recently  made  in  this  parish,  which* 
when  properly  drained  and  cultivated,  cannot  fail  an- 
swering extremely  well.  This  charafter  continues  along 
the  Black-down  hills  southwardly  towards  Hemiock* 
where  the  valley  of  the  Culm  affords  some  valuable  trails 
Of  pasture  and  meadow  ground,  and  which,  in  like  manner 
with  those  On  the  river  Otter,  are  usually  employed  in 
depasturing  dairy  cows. 

Proceeding  towards  the  head  of  the  valley  in  which  is 
situated  the  parish  of  Sheldon,  we  gradually  emerge  from 
the  sandy  distriil,  and  again  ascending  the  Black-down 
hills,  their  high  table  tops  are  found  to  spread  into  an 
extensive  plain,  the  soil  changing  to  a light  brown  loam 
on  a fox  mould,  below  which  is  a deep  and  universal  bed 
of  chip  sand,  affording  very  good  whetstones,  and  found 
Uniformly  to  rest  upon  the  great  horizontal  field  of  red 
tender  loam  or  marl  before  noticed.  The  parish  of  Dun-» 
kerswell  comes  generally  under  this  description,  but  here 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  wherever  the  chip 
sand  and  marl  come  to  day,  the  more  retentive  stratum? 
of  the  latter  holds  up  the  water,  till  it  bursts  forth  in 


* Near  the  village  of  Church  Staunton  a field  of  oats  was  still  ia 
the  shock  on  the  1st  of  Odtober;  the  crop  was  large  In  point  Of  burthen, 
but  from  the  wetness  of  the  ground,  the  turnips  which  preceded  it  were 
not  fed  off  till  the  end  of  April : the  oats  were  sown  oq  the  last  Friday 
of  that  month,  with  seeds. 
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springs  and  weeping  grbund  ; and  hence  the  morass  and 
peaty  margins  along  all  the  declivities  and  side-hills  in 
this  country.  These  morasses  are  found  frequently  to 
abound  with  bog-timber;  an  oak  of  this  descripiion  was 
recently  raised  out  of  a bed  of  peat  near  Woodford-lodge, 
which  squared  1 5 inches  at  the  butt,  and  was  about  20 
feet  long;  the  whole  of  its  sap  was  gone,  and  it  had  much 
the  appearance  of  being  a fork  or  a branch  of  a much 
larger  tree : General  Simcoe  was  offered  five  guineas  for 
it  before  it  was  taken  up,  but  this  he  thought  proper  to 
decline. 

The  stratum  of  red  loamy  marl,  with  its  correspond- 
ing understratum  of  strong  building  stone,  as  noticed 
along  the  coast,  is  found  generally  below  the  chip  sand 
on  the  Black-down  hills  and  their  adjoining  hollows : 
still  this  marly  stratum  must  not  be  considered  as  holding 
an  unbroken  field  up  to  that  height,  for  although  Dun- 
kerswell,  Broadhemburv  and  Payhembury  commons,  will 
afford  the  loamy  marl  within  100  feet  of  the  brow  of  the 
Black-down  hills,  still  the  surface  of  the  valley  to  the 
Westward  is  greatly  below  this  level,  and  in  many  places 
covered  to  a considerable  depth  of  sand,  through  which 
we  find  it  necessary  to  pass,  to  come  at  the  stratum  of  red 
loamy  marl  below. 

The  soil  in  the  parishes  of  Awliscombe,  Buckerell,  and 
Fineton,  may  be  referred  to  what  has  been  generally  said 
of  the  vale  of  Honiton,  and  which,  in  like  manner,  is 
usually  employed  in  the  depasturing  of  dairy  cows.  A 
strong  flinty  loam  seems  to  prevail  through  the  parishes 
of  Gittisham,  Farway,  and  Offwell.  This  continues 
through  the  southern  parts  of  Wed  worthy,  where,  near 
to  the  church,  & body  of  chalk  is  found  covered  with  the 
soil  and  substance  above  stated.  Crossing  the  Colqy 
river,  the  cast  side  of  the  valley  becomes  of  a more  light 
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and  tender  nature ; rising  the  hills  on  that  side,  the 
chip  sand  appears  capped  with  a deep  body  of  strong 
flinty  loam,  which  generally  f .rms  the  upper  brow  of  the 
hills  •,  but  their  highest  plains  become  afterwards  covered 
with  a brown,  wet,  sandy  loam.  Approaching  the  parish 
of  Shute,  the  brown  sandy  loam  again  gives  way  to  one 
of  a stronger  nature,  and  which  continues  along  the  fruit- 
ful hills  and  vallies  of  the  Coley  and  Axe  rivers. 

After  passing  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Coly- 
ton,  the  soil  through  the  parishes  of  North  and  South 
Leigh  and  Sidbury  consists  of  a dry  flinty  loam  upon  a 
coarse  gravel,  and  a brown  moory  loam  on  a woodland  clay 
mould.  The  dry  stratum  is  always  preferred,  and  fox 
whether  for  winter  or  spring  corn,  and  the  grass  grounds, 
whichare  here  generally  very  good,  are  usually  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  feeding  dairy  cows. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  proceeding  along  the  sea- 
coast,  the  round  coarse  pebble  stones  and  gravel  was  en- 
tirely lost  among  the  flints  before  we  reached  Sidmauth, 
and  that  the  flints  do  not  occur  in  such  numbers  over  the 
stratified  lime-rock,  as  on  the  solid  beds  or  bodies  of 
chalk.  The  lime  measure  in  this  district  by  the  hogshead, 
consists  of  3G  liquid  Winchester  pecks,  price  3/.  per" 
hogshead. 
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SECT.  V. — MINERALS, 

DISTRICT  I. 

$ome  years  since  a vein  of  culm  appearing  near  the 
surface  on  the  parish  of  Chittlehampton,  induced  trials 
to  be  made  of  its  quality,  which  proving  satisfactory,  a 
company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  it.  This 
association  continued  for  about  two  years,  during  which 
time  five  or  six  weys  of  culm  were  raised,  and  which  was 
usefully  employed  in  burning  lime.  The  vein  varied 
from  about  four  inches  to  one  foot  in  thickness  : held  a 
course  correspondent  with  the  general  lay  of  the  strata 
through  • the  country,  and  dipped  to  the  southward 
about  one  foot  in  three.  The  disappointment  to  several 
of  the  party,  by  the  thinness  of  the  seam,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary expense  consequently  incurred  in  raising  so 
small  a quantity,  occasioned  the  relinquishment  of  the 
projefl,  although  great  expectations  are  still  entertained 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  attempt  will  be  renewed 
pn  a future  day. 

In  the  parish  of  Swimbridge  a copper  mine  has  been 
discovered,  but  of  its  extent  and  value  little  is  at  present 
known.  At  North  Molton  a copper  mine  is  now  work- 
ing, which  heretofore  yielded  considerable  advantages : 
what  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  efforts,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  as  the  works  now  carrying  on  have  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  form  any  thing  like  a fair  estimate  of 
their  probable  success. 

A considerable  quantity  of  very  rich  ironstone  is 
/ annually  sent  from  the  neighbourhood  pf  Combe-martin 
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to  Mr.  Raby’s  iron-works  at  Llenethy,  in  Smith 
About  two  years  ago  .attempts  were  made  at  AbbatthWfo 
for  coal,  and  at  Alwingtoiv  for  copper : not  finding  5ttt^ 
thing  at  the  former  place  to  encourage  A contitniauefc'  of 
search  (and  at  the  latter  place  large  quantities  of  rtlundie 
only),  both  works  were  prudently  abandoned,  tugeflflS: 
with  ad  expectations  of  future  indemnity  for  the  expWSfc 
incurred.  The  lead  and  silver  mines  df  Combo  tn  art  ih 
are  also  well  known  in  history ; but  why  they  are  suffered 
to  lie  at  rest  at  this  time,  is  difficult  to  determine;  7 ** 
A body  of  lead  has  recently  been  discovered  in  this 
neighbourhood,  which, from  the  triak  already  made 'of  its 
value,  promises  to  answer  extremely  well.  The  litoe- 
rocks  in  the  cliffs,  and  along  the  indented  shorts  df 
Wat ermouth  and  Combe-martin, ■ Seem  imbedded  ' in  thfe 
shillot  and  stratified  ruck  of  the  country-5  and  ’although-  nb 
appearance  of  these  veins  has  beeii  distatSlud  ift  Ph®  pa- 
rishes of  Kentisbury  and  Parracofctbe,  thifre  retnSihfe 
little  doubt  of  their  continuing  in  that  direction,  arttl 
towards  Sadler’s  Stone  (which  marks  the  rfr*  th-W%St'-ex- 
tremity  of  Exmoor),  and  ranging,  it  mtly  be  prtsttm<5d, 
unseen  through  the  base  of  the  forest,  to?  Where  it  crftfSe 
out  to  the  southward  of  Lanacre-bridge,  in  tht  ©hfnty 
of  Somerset.  •• 

Near  the  line  delineated  On  the  map,’,  aftd  rtnftih&g 
parallel  to  it,  is  another  body  of  limeStofte,  St  present 
worked  little  to  the  westward  of  the  parish  of  HfirSt- 
combe.  Passing  thence  eastwardly  to  Berry-narber  lirrtty 
works,  thence  north  of  East-down,  and  south  of  Kentish 
bury  to  the  Cliallacombe  lime-works , the  identity  of 
this  vein  is  presumed  to  be  fully  Shown  from  the  folBW- 
ing  particulars  occurring  along  the  ImC  : the  speclrribns 
taken  up  at  Ilfracombe,  Berry-narber,* Westland  PouhJ, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  parish  of  Kentisbtfty,  HincPit 
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Lord  Forteseue’s  lime-works  in  the  parish  of  Challacombe, 
all  exaftly  correspond  in  colour,  which  is  a greyish 
brown  ; its  texture,  which  is  very  close,  is  thinly  veined 
with  a calcareous  spar ; showing  but  few  granulous  sparks 
when  presented  obliquely  to  the  light,  smooth  to  the 
touch,  and  more  glossy  in  its  fracture  than  other  lime- 
stone. It  is  covered  at  various  depths  with  the  same 
bright  brown  coloured  shillot,  combined  with  the  like 
blue  schistus,  flag  or  hard  slaty  rock,  and  from  which  it 
requires  much  practice,  and  a quick  discerning  eye,  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  It  no  where  partakes 
of  the  regular  dip  or  inclination  of  the  stratum,  in  which 
it  is  embodied,  but  is  broken  and  interrupted  with  what 
the  miners  call  shear-heads  and  saddles.  The  lime-rock 
is  found  without  any  regularity  or  order,  save  that  of 
the  course  it  holds  with  the  common  strata  of  the  hills. 

In  examining  the  country  in  the  direction  of  this  vein, 
the  remains  of  an  old  ljme-kiln  was  discovered  near 
Westland  Pound,  the  working  of  which,  upon  inquiry, 
was  found  to  have  been  discontinued  through  the  ma- 
nagement and  address  of  the  lime-burners  at  Combp- 
martin.  Upon  the  whole,  there  remains  little  doubt  of 
the  continuation  of  this  bed  of  limestone,  and  of  its  ex- 
istence through  the  whole  line  of  country  distinguished 
upon  the  map.  From  the  limestone  which  is  kuown  to 
compose  a part  of  the  promontory  that  projects  north- 
wardly in  the  parish  of  Fretnington,  and  occasions  that 
sudden  bend  in  the  river  Taw,  opposite  to  Heanton- 
bouse,  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  presuming  that 
this  limestone  is  a part  of  a body  or  vein  as  yet  undisco- 
vered, running  through  the  parishes  of  Braunton,  Hean- 
ton  Punchardon  and  Barnstable,  and  continued  parallel 
with  the  veins  of  limestone  before  and  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned. 
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The  next  rein  of  limestone  that  occurs  southwardly  in 
this  district,  is  that  cropping  out  near  St.  Anne’s  chapel, 
in  the  parish  of  Heanton  Punchardon ; passing  thence 
eastwardly  through  the  parish  of  FremLngton,  where  the 
vein  does  not  exceed  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  en- 
closed in  a stratum  of  hard  bluish  building  stone,  occa- 
sionally veined  with  a fluor  of  quartz:  thence  through 
Bickington,  Bishop’s  Tawton,  Swimbridge,  the  north 
part  of  Filleigh  and  south  part  of  Molland  Bouceaux, 
West  Anstey,  and  through  the  parishes  of  Dulverton  and 
Shilgate,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  This  vein  is  com- 
posed of  a narrow  stratum  of  blue  lais  limestone,  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  covered  with  a 
deep  stratum  of  clay  produced  by  a decomposition  of  the 
shaley  rotten-stone  rock ; is  without  any  regular  dip  or 
inclination,  and  seems  turned  about  by  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  shear-heads,  from  an  oblique  to  a perpendi- 
cular dirc&ion,  as  often  dipping  to  the  east  or  west  as 
to  the  north  or  south.  It  is  embodied  in  a stratum  of 
strong  bluish  building  stone,  to  which  it  is  so  closely 
united,  as  to  render  it  as  difficult  to  separate  as  it  is  for  a 
stranger  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  A much 
larger  proportion  of  calcareous  spar  seems  to  pervade  this 
limestone  than  that  before  noticed.  It  also  possesses  a 
brighter  bluish  colour,  although  it  is  evidently  of  a less 
firm  and  compact  texture. 

South  of  this  line,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Instow, 
is  a stratified  body  of  limestone,  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  thickness,  extending  eastwardly  through  the  northern 
parts  of  the  parish  of  Harwood  j thence  the  same  course 
continued  through  the  parishes  of  Chittlehampton, 
South  Molton,  the  northern  parts  of  Bishop's  Nympton, 
by  Ward’s  mill,  through  the  parishes  of  East  Anstey 
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*n<J  Rrushford.  This  vein  appears  to  b«  wedged  in  by  a 
■compact  bed  of  thick  slate,  or  rather  flag-stone,  found 
very  useful  for  building,  covering  drains,  &c.  The 
limestone  in  this  mass  does  not  seein  to  differ  materially 
in  quality  from  the  last  described.  It  appears  to  rise  at 
•a  considerable'  angle  from  the  horizon.  Immediately  on 
the  top  of  the  limestone  is  a ragstone  which  readily 
divides  into  lamina,  and  dissolves  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  course  and  presence  of  this  limestone  is  generally 
discoverable  by  a body  of  black  shiiiot  gravel  produced 
from  the  laminotv.  rock,  which  in  some  • plants  immedi- 
ately covers  the  limestone,  and  breaking  into  small  frag- 
ments, is  found  to  be  an  excellent  material  for  repairing 
the  roads. 

These  are  all  the  veins  of  limestone  which  has  oc- 
curred to  observation  in  this  district ; little  doubt  how- 
ever is  entertained,  that  had  circumstances  allowed  of  a 
more  minute  inquiry,  indications  of  other  veins  would 
have  been  discovered  between  the  horth  line  of  limestone 
near  Castle-hill  park  and  the  body  of  limestone  rock  now 
working  at  Challacombe.  The  general  lay  of  the  strata 
being  thus  ascertained,  and  the  uniform  continuation  of 
the  limestone  in  the  same  direction,  affords  some  ground 
to  hope  that  this  may  lead  to  farther  and  more  important 
discoveries  of  the  like  nature,  in  which  the  future  im- 
provement of  the  country  seems  so  much  dependent.  A 
black  shillot  gravel  frequently  occurs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alwington  and  Land-cross,  but  no  limestone  has 
been  discovered  in  its  vicinity. 

A slate  formerly  taken  up  at  East  Alwington,  and  ex- 
ported under  the  name  of  Holland  blues,  is  at  this  time 
worked  merely  for  the  supply  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood ; but  on  the  return  of  peace,  it  is  most  pro- 
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bable  that  the  export  trade  of  this  article  Will  be 
resumed.  • . - • 

A large  quantity  of  ochre,  of  various  shades  between 
red  and  yellow,  was  formerly  found  and  manufactured  in 
the  parish  of  East-down  In  the  parish  of  Gombe- 
mart in  there  is  also  a body  of  umber:  these  were  for- 
merly worked  and  prepared  for  market  in  the  country, 
but  of  late  years  have  been  little  attended  to. 

The  digging  and  sending  coastways  the  pipe-clay  found 
at  Wear  Giffard,  has  been  much  discontinued  of  late 
years;  a considerable  quantity,  however,  of  the  brown 
potter’s  clay  is  raised  in  the  parish  of  Fremington,  and 
conveyed  to  Barnstable,  and  coastways  to  other  places, 
for  making  crocks,  jars,  milk-pans,  and  all  the  coarse 
articles  of  brown  or  common  earthen-ware. 

DISTRICT  //. 

The  minerals  occurring  in  this  district  will  be  found 
chiefly  confined  to  limestone  either  a&ually  discovered, 
or  the  direction  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  found 
pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  has  hi- 
therto admitted.  Previously,  however,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  notice,  that  on  descending  near  the  borders  of  the 
river  Bovey,  in  the  parish  of  Lustleigh,  a large  quantity 
of  plumbago  was  found,  recently  raised  and  prepared  for 
the  Exeter  market ; also  to  state,  that  a few  years  since 
some  culm  was  discovered  in  the  parish  of  High  Heanton: 
this  was  worked  for  a short  time,  but  the  seam  not  prov- 
ing more  than  two  inches  thick,  and  the  water  suddenly 
coming  upon  the  workmen,  the  vein  was  relinquished. 
Large  portions  of  pipe  clay  were  formerly  dug  on  the 
demesne  lands  of  Petrockstow,  and  shipped  round  from 
Bideford  to  the  potteries  in  Staffordshire.  A spring  of 
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brackish  water  rises  in  one  of  these  old  day-pits,  where, 
from  the  tracts  of  castle  approaching  in  all  directions,  it 
seems  as  much  frequented  as  were  formerly  the  celebrated 
salt  licks  in  the  western  parts  of  America:  it  emits  a strong 
sulphurous  vapour  in  the  warm  and  moist  weather,  and 
whenever  it  overflows,  its  waters  mark  their  extent  by 
barrenness  and  sterility. 

The  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chudleigh 
seems  to  lie  without  any  determinate  direction,  nor  is  it 
otherwise  particularly  to  be  distinguished  than  by  lying  in 
parallel  strata,  and  with  little  or  no  dip  or  inclination  any 
way.  This  stone  is  of  a reddish,  and  of  a dark  blue  co- 
lour, capable  of  taking  a very  high  polish,  and  formerly 
much  in  demand  at  Exeter  and  other  large  towns  in  the 
country,  for  chimney-pieces,  and  other  useful  and  orna- 
mental purposes.  Vast  quantities  of  this  stone  arc  carried 
in  a raw  state  to  lime-kilns  at  a distance,  where  it  is  burnt 
with  furze  or  other  faggots,  in  what  are  called  flame-kilns 
built  rather  egg-shaped.  The  heat  in  the  furnace  below 
is  not  always  kept  steady  and  constant,  as  when  burning 
lime  with  culm,  but  by  sudden  and  ardent  spirts.  Stones 
the  size  of  a horse's  head  are  calcined  in  them. 

The  next  body  of  limestone  known  in  this  district  is 
that  of  Drewsteignton.  This  has  not  yet  been  traced  to  - 
the  eastward  of  the  village,  but  westwardly  it  has  been 
worked  for  many  years  : here  it  is  found  in  such  close 
union  with  the  blue  building  stone,  as  to  occasion  the  re- 
moval of  a large  body  of  rock  for  a comparatively  small 
portion  of  limestone : it  is  extremely  irregular  in  its  dip, 
but  seems  to  hold  a general  course  with  the  ridge  which 
lies  west,  a little  northwardly. 

This  rock  is  covered  with  a brown  rubbly  loam,  and 
affords  the  excellent  corn  and  grass  land  before  noticed. 
The  price  of  this  lime  at  the  work  is  7 j.  per  hogshead  of 
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about  114  heaped  Winchester  bushels;  it  falls,  when 
slaked,  into  a dark  cream-coloured  powder,  and  is  much 
in  demand  for  cement  in  water-works.  This  vein  is  most 
probably  the  same  as  that  worked  at  Hobhouse,  and 
which  in  all  likelihood  continues  under  the  northern 
base  of  Dartmoor,  to  the  limestone  cropping  out  and 
working  near  the  west  end  of  the  park  at  Oakhampton. 

The  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Moor  lies  so 
very  irregular,  and  apparently  jumble^  together,  that  it  is 
perhaps  going  too  far  to  hazard  a conjecture  on  the 
s.ubjed.  The  lime-rocks  at  South  Tawton,  which  for 
many  years  have  been  worked  principally  for  manure, 
appear  to  occupy  a much  wider  portion  of  the  ridge  than 
the  limestone  strata  at  Drewsteignton ; it  seems  as  closely 
embodied  in  strata  of  building  stone,  and  equally  difficult 
at  first  view  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
Although  this  limestone  has  not  yet  been  traced  farther  tp 
the  eastward  than  the  present  works,  yet,  from  its  charac- 
ter and  course,  there  remains  little  doubt  of  its  continuing 
much  farther,  and  that  in  future  it  will  most  probably  be 
found  somewhere  to  the  eastward,  and  between  the  parish 
church  of  Hittesleigh,  and  GidburnSt.  Mary’s;  and  wes|- 
wardly  a little  to  the  northward  of  Oakhampton.  This 
lime  falls  into  the  same  dark  cream-coloured  powder  above 
noticed,  and  varies  from  6r.  6d.  to  7s.  per  hogshead,  the 
same  measure  as  that  at  Drewsteignton.  Besides  these, 
there  are  other  veins  of  limestone,  originating  in  and 
traced  through  this  district,  which  from  the  regularity  of 
their  course  may  be  presumed  to  extend  much  farther. 

The  limestone  at  Sampford  Peverill  is  found  nearly  to 
correspond  with  certain  indications  of  lime-rock  between 
King’s  Nympton  and  Romansleigh.  This  vein  may  pro- 
bably diverge  to  the  southward,  and  conned:  with  the 
body  of  limestone  stated  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
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parish  of  Cruwys  Mortchard.  The  Westleigh  quarry  is 
a vast  mass  of  limestone,  thinly  coated  with  what  the 
workmen,  call  flint,  but  so  closely  united  with,  and  resem- 
bling the  limestone,  that  it  is  nirficult  for  ary  but  the 
workmen  to  distinguish  immediately  between  them — The 
price  of  the  lime  at  this  kiln  is  3s.  per  hogshead  of  forty 
pecks,  measured  in  eight  or  ten-peck  bags. 

The  surface  of  the  rock  is  covered  with  a tender  lami- 
nous  stone,  which  dissolves  by  exposure  to  the  air  : it  i* 
clearly  a part  of  the  same  vein  which  is  now  worked  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  Exe,  in  the  parish  of  Bampton, 
and  is  supposed  to  extend  towards  Pye’s  Nest  in  the 
Moorland  district.  The  stone  at  Hokombe-rogus,  Roch- 
worth,  Hunshaw,  and  Bampton,  are  all  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. These  veins  most  probably  extend  also  through 
the  moors,  the  presence  of  which  westwardly  would  be 
best  pointed  out  by  the  occurrence  of  black  gravel  in  a 
direction  between  the  churches  of  Bishop’s  and  George 
Nympton,  south  of  the  town  of  Chittleharopton,  and  to- 
wards Westleigh  on  the  Torridge  river.  The  shillot  rods 
along  the  whole  extent  of  this  vein  is  found  to  rise  in 
thick  splinters,  and  which,  when  farther  broken,  forms 
the  black  gravel  above  noticed.  This  limestone,  as  far 
as  it  has  yet  been  traced,  lies  in  a lied  of  close  blue  rock, 
and  which  is  found  to  make  excellent  building  stone. 
Certain  indication*  of  this  nature,  have  led  to  a conjcCture 
that  a body  of  limestone  is  to  be  found  in  the  parish  of 
Cheriton  Fitzpaine.  On  the  western  part  of  the  Horridger 
moor,  lying  one  mile  and  a quarter  north-east  from 
Chumleigh,  the  black  gravel  crops  out  alongside  the 
parish  road  leading  through  the  parsonage  court,  or  farm-' 
yard.  From  this  place  east,  and  about  three  quartets  of 
a mile  distant,  towards  the  head  of  a hollow  on  an  estate 
called  Compland,  a vein  of  bluish-grey  limestone,  spotted 
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with  white,  and  imbedded  in  a dark  blue  shillot,  is  found 
to  crop  out  alongside  of  a small  brook  that  descends 
through  the  valley : of  this  stone  some  lime  has  already 
been  made.  About  a mile  south-east  from  the  church  at 
King’s  Nympton,  and  on  an  estate  called  Weddington 
Farm,  some  detached  pieces  of  limestone  have  also  been  dis- 
covered. The  ridge  upon  which  this  was  found  runs  east- 
wardly  towards  Stoodleigh,  and  most  probably  contains  a 
body  of  limestone  corresponding  with  that  at  Sampford' 
Peverilh 

The  Surveyor  must  here  beg  leave  to  express  a wish 
that  these  conje&ures  should  be  regarded  more  in  the 
light  of  hints,  than  as  any  certain  information  to  the  land- 
owners and  occupiers  of  the  country ; but  should  they 
prove  the  means  of  discovering  one  body  of  limestone 
only,  in  the  many  places  that  may  be  suggested  by  the 
lines  on  the  map,  his  motive  for  thus  stating  them  will  be 
fully  answered. 

In  the  several  directions  marked  on  the  map,  limestone 
is  found  dispersed  in  various  strata,  and  in  veins  of  diffe- 
rent thickness : a heavy  expense  attends  the  raising  this 
stone,  which,  added  to  that  of  the  carriage  of  culm,  rarely 
enables  the  lime-burner  of  English  stone  to  supply  the 
farmer  at  less  than  Is.  Gd.  the  double  Winchester  bushel. 
The  stone  burnt  at  Barnstable  is  all  brought  from  the 
coast  of  Wales,  averaging  at  the  kiln  about  5s.  per 
t ,n ; the  Abberthaw  limestone  7s.  per  ton.  These 
are  burnt  in  kilns  about  fourteen  feet  wide  at  top 
and  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  forming  an  in- 
verted cone  a little  swelled  in  the  middle,  and  discharging 
800  double  Winchesters  of  lime  per  week  ; in  doing 
which  they  are  stated  to  consume  seven  Barnstable,  or 
three  and  a half  Swansea  weys  of  culm  ; each  Swansea 
Vey  containing  ten  tons  weight,  and  a capacity  of  216 
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heaped  Winchester  bushels.  It  is  however  stated,  that  48 
measures  only  of  coal  or  culm  makes  a Barnstable  wey, 
averaging  four  tons  weight,  which  difference  may  in  some 
measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  contents  of  the  Swansea 
wey  being  216  single  heaped  Winchesters,  and  the  Barn* 
stable  measure  of  16  gallons  having  a conical  form,  with 
a considerable  diminution  of  diameter  on  the  top.  The 
English  stone  does  not  require  within  one-third  of  the 
culm  to  calcine  it  as  the  Welsh,  and  is  held  in  much 
higher  estimation,  either  for  cement  or  manure,  than  the 
latter.  The  Abberthaw  lime,  chiefly  used  in  water-works, 
seems  not  to  require  so  much  culm  as  the  Oxwich,  Pool* 
ridge,  Mumbles,  and  other  limestone  brought  flora  the 
coast  of  Wales;  the  lime  from  which  is  generally  deli* 
vered  at  the  kilns  at  Barnstable,  and  Bishop’s  Tawton,  at 
Ir.  4 d.  the  double  heaped  Winchester  measure. 

Between  Appledore  and  Wear  Giffard,  on  theTorridge, 
there  are  25  lime-kilns : these,  when  at  work,  which  may 
be  stated  at  one  half  the  year,  yield  every  twenty-four 
hours  1 00  common  measures  of  lime,  and  sells  at  from 
13d.  to  16|d.  per  bushel.  The  price  of  culm  for  the 
supply  of  these  kilns  is  about  65r.  the  wey,  of  48  double 
Winchesters,  delivered  at  the  vessel’s  side  in  the  harbour 
of  Bidcford.  The  ordinary  flow  of  the  spring-tides  at 
Wear  Giffard  is  eight  feet. 

DISTRICT  lit . 

In  the  parish  of  Bridestow  a lode  of  copper  has  lately 
been  discovered  within  six  or  seven  fathoms  of  the  surface : 
the  ore  is  generally  combined  with  spar.  A soft  or  earthy 
ore  of  copper  has  also  been  found  in  the  same  parish ; but 
the  extent  of  these  bodies,  or  wkether  on  farther  search 
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they  may  be  found  worth  attending  to,  is  left  to  future 
investigation  and  inquiry. 

The  male  or  bastard  tin  stone  is  found  generally  on  the 
commons  abutting  on  Dartmoor,  on  Bradbury-down,  and 
other  places  in  this  district : as  is  also  a large  portion  of 
iron-stone  on  the  borders  Of  the  Ochment  river,  and 
variously  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  this  distri£L  A 
vein  of  freestone  appears  to  the  eastward  of  Thomas’s 
House,  in  the  parish  of  Clawton:  it  was  traced  eastwardly 
in  various  layers  up  the  river  Claw,  and  thence  through 
the  parishes  of  Ashwater,  Holwell,  Beaworthv,  and  North 
Lew.  This  stone  has  been  much  worked  in  former 
times,  as  several  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  have 
been  built  with  it.  It  rises  irregularly,  but  often  in  large 
pieces,  as  is  plain  from  the  size  of  the  stones  in  the 
buildings,  and  the  large  masses  used  for  weighting  the 
levers  of  the  cider-presses.  The  thickness  of  this  quarry- 
in  the  parish  of  North  Lew  is  about  ten  feet,  and  conti- 
nues through  the  southern  parts  of  the  parish  of.Hather- 
leigh  ; it  is  soft,  and  easily  worked  from  the  quarry,  but 
hardens  in  the  air.  The  name  of  the  estate  where  this 
stone  is  now  worked,  is  Clcve,  and  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Morris. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  good  covering  slate  raised  in  this 
district;  but  the  quarries  of  Lewtrenchard  and  Werring- 
ton  hold  the  first  rank  in  point  of  value  and  quality : 
some  covering  slates  have  been  found  near  the  Ochment, 
east  of  Oakhampton,  but  they  do  not  appear  objects  of 
much  consideration. 

A large  body  of  limestone,  answering  to  the  description 
of  the  Drewsteignton  quarry,  is  found  in  the  hamlet  of 
Maldon,  and  near  the  south  end  of  Oakhampton  park  : 
a large  quantity  of  this  stone  has  been  formerly  used,  but 
notwithstanding  the  lime  is  said  to  have  been  much 
DEboN.]  f valued, 
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■valued,  the  works  at  this  time  appear  totally  abandoned. 
Limestone  also  occurs  at  Sourton,  Bfidestow,  Lewtreit* 
chard,  and  Lifton ; but  the  general  confusion  of  strata 
for  sonic  distance  round  the  Moor,  prevents  any  possibi- 
lity of  tracing  a connexion  of  these  quarries  with  each 
other.  The  common  price  of  lime  at  the  I>ewtrenchard 
and  other  lime-works  in  the  district,  is  about  lr.  4 d.  the 
double  Winchester  bushel. 

A large  mass  of  limestone  was  picked  up  some  years 
since  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  old  castle  of 
Aston  is  situated,  in  the  parish  of  West  Warlington  : it 
seems  much  to  correspond  with  the  limestone  raised  at 
Sampford  Pevcrill ; as,  Like  that,  it  appears  to  have  been 
taken  out  of  a bed  of  partially  indurated  silex,  where  it 
probably  formed  a sort  of  nucleus  for  the  further  concre- 
tion and  conversion  of  that  substance  into  calcareous 
matter  ■,  how  this  mass  came  here,  or  why  no  more  has 
beep  found,  must  also  be  left  to  farther  search  and 
inquiry. 

A body  of  limestone  was  stated  to  have  been  discovered 
near  the  village  of  Rackenford  j but  of  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  this  important  mine  no  certain  proofs  could  be 
procured  by  the  Surveyor,  in  his  progress  through  that 
quarter. 

There  are  many  detached  stones  on  the  sides  of  the 
hilb  forming  the  valley  of  the  Little  Dart  river ; most  of 
these  have  a smooth  appearance,  and  show  a liver-coloured 
frafture : below  the  rubbly  stratum  which  forms  the  sub- 
soil of  these  hills  a very  good  building  stone  is  found  to 
rise,  with  a smooth  face  covered  with  an  ochreous 
matter,  which  seems  to  have  flowed  through  the  veins  «f 
the  rock : this  facilitates  its  being  quarried  for  building, 
and  for  which  it  is  much  used. 
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DISTRICT  IV. 

There  are  two  copper-mines  now  working  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tavistock;  one  to  the  north-east,  the  other 
about  a mile  south-west  of  the  town  ; they  are  supposed 
to  be  a continuation  of  the  same  lode,  which  is  worked 
from  the  depth  of  about  10  to  60  fathom  t the  ore  in  its 
raw  state  sells  for  about  7/.  IOj-.  per  tom 

A lead-mine  is  now  working  on  the  west  side  of  rive 
fiver  Tavy,  in  the  parish  of  Beer  Ferrers. 

Some  old  tin  stream-works  have  lately  been  renewed  in 
the  parish  of  Plympton  St.  Mary’s,  and  in  silch  a manner 
as  gives  great  hope  of  6iiccess  to  the  present  proprietors. 

In  the  parish  of  Rattery  there  are  some  old  iron-works* 
which  indicate  that  formerly  ore  or  ironstone  was  found 
in  that  neighbourhood  : at  present  there  is  no  extraordi- 
nary appearance  of  any  such  mineral.  In  the  bed  of  the 
river  Tavy,  and  upwards  along  its  banks,  considerable 
quantities  of  limestone  have  lately  teen  discovered.  The 
limestone  along  the  sides  of  the  river  Yealme,  both  above 
and  below  the  town  of  YealmtOn,  breaks  up  into  very 
large  blocks  of  red  and  white,  and  black  and  white  marble, 
all  of  which  are  capable  of  receiving  a very  good  polish! 
the  former  very  much  resembles  the  Plymouth  and  Cat- 
down  rocks. — A mlmbef  of  slate-quarries  are  dispersed 
through  the  whole  of  this  district,  appropriate  for  flag 
and  covering. 

It  is  no  very  easy  matter  to  form  a distinct  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  dunstone  j it  seems,  like  the  schistus,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Same  argillaceous  origin.  The  vitriolic 
principle  combined  with  the  schistus  produces  slate;  this 
rock  crops  out  with  thin  harsh  laminae,  and  is  clearly 
different  from  the  shalev  rock,  the  leafy  atoms  of  which 
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have  a glassy  appearance,  arc  soapy  to  the  touch,  and 
often  forms  the  basis  of  its  soil  or  surface  covering. 
Wherever  the  slaty  character  of  the  rock  ends,  the  indu- 
rated mass  is  found  combined  with  an  oxyde  of  iron, 
which  disposes  its  superior  parts  to  a more  splintery  and 
less  laminous  fraifture  : this,  farther  broken,  is  called  dun- 
stone,  and  consists  of  rough  irregular  stones  of  from  one 
to  eight  inches  cubic  measure.  A similar  kind  of  rubble 
is  often  found  in  a deep  bed  of  clay  upon  the  shaley  rock, 
but  generally  in  a state  of  more  obvious  dissolution.  The 
permanent  colour  of  the  limestone  enclosed  within  the 
stratum  of  schisms  rock  is  blue,  streaked  with  veins  of 
calcareous  spar.  The  colour  of  the  limestone  or  marble 
occurring  within  the  stratum  of  dun  or  building-stone,  is 
more  beautifully  varied  *,  but  where  the  marble  rock  is 
found  compact  and  without  any  interference  of  argilla- 
ceous strata,  as  at  Cat-down,  Marychurch,  Buckfastlcigh, 
and  Bickington,  its  diversity  of  grain,  and  the  admirable 
polish  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  occasions  large'  quantities 
to  be  quarried  into  blocks  and  slabs,  some  of  which  are 
converted  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  others  transported 
in  their  rough  state  to  different  parts  of  England.  The 
rocks  at  Marychurch,  lying  near  the  surface,  and  appa- 
rently detached  from  the  quarry,  exhibit  the  most  beauti- 
ful arrangement  of  colours,  the  impression  of  shells,  and 
the  various  exuviae  of  an  antediluvian  world.  1 Vast 
■quantities  of  limestone  are  converted  at  all  these  quarries 
into  lime  for  the  purpose  of  manure ; the  average  expense 
of  which  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
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£.  s.  d. 

Culm,  40  quarters,  at  llr.  per  quarter,  22  0 0 

Carriage  of  ditto,  2r.  6d.  ditto, 6 0 0 

Ripping  240  hogsheads,  7 10  0 

Liquor  to  burners,  ... 0 10  0 

Lighterage,  2 10  0 

£.  38  10  0 


PER  CONTRA. 

£■  s.  d. 

240  hogsheads  of  lime,  at  4r.  per  hogshead,  ..48  0 0 

Expenses  (dedu&ed), 38  10  0 

Net  profit  or  value  of  stone,  and  equal  to 
about  9 hi.  per  hogshead,  


DISTRICT  V. 

« ' ' * * **’■"* 

A copper-mine  is  now  working  at  Buckland  in  the 

Moor,  with  considerable  expectations  of  success. 

The  number  of  old  stream-works  throughout  this  dis- 
trict most  clearly  show  that,  in  former  times,  large  quan- 
tities of  tin  were  obtained  in  it.  The  greatest  part  of 
Bovey  Heathfield  is  cut  up  and  destroyed  by  these  works, 
and  a run  of  water  is  no  where  to  be  met  with  on  the 
commons  bordering  upon  Dartmoor,  that  has  not  been 
led  into  some  adjacent  stream-works  for  supplying  the 
cisterns  for  washing  the  ore.  p 

Traversing  these  wilds,  a single  stone  of  a bluish  cast 
(known  by  the  name  of  male  tin),  is  rarely  to  be  found 
without  the  mark  of  a hammer  in  chipping  off  a corner, 
to  discover  by  its  fraChtre,  whether  it  was  worth  convert- 
ing or  not.  The  vallies  thus  broken  and  occupied  with 
refuse  stone,  \vill  for  ever  remain  in  their  present  condi- 
tion, unless  the  Scotch  fir,  or  some  other  hardy  plant,  may 
t f 3 be 
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be  brought  to  grow  and  flourish  upon  them. — In  the 
parish  of  Lustleigh,  at  a place  called  Killy,  a tin-mine  is 
how  working,  and  which  is  stated  to  answer  extremely 
well.  In  North-  Bovey,  and  adjoining  the  Moor,  some 
tin-works  are  now  carrying  on  ; but  the  rapid  transfer  of 
shafes  from  hand  to  hand,  raises  some  doubts  jn  the 
neighbourhood,  of  eventual  success. 

. After  following  a western  branch  of  the  Bovey  river 
from  the  commons  of  Widdecombe  in  the  Moor,  we 
descend  into  a plait)  bounded  on  the  north  by  a range  of 
eraggy  hills  in  the  parish  of  Bovey  Tracy,  and  wcstwardly 
By  the  high  lands  of  Ilsington  anti  Heytor  rocks.  In 
this  plain  or  valley  is  found  rising  to  the  surface,  and 
With  a gentle  dip  or  inclination  to  the  southward,  distinct 
strata  of  a fossil  substance  called  Bovey  coal.  This  lies 
in  several  parallel  scams  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight 
feet  from  each  other,  ahd  td  the  depth  of  60  feet  (and, 
Which  is  here  considered  above  the  level  of  low  water  line 
at  Tcignmouth,)  from  a due  attention  to  the  leading  par- 
ticulars of  this  substance,  it  appears  that  clay  and  other 
moveable  matter  must  have  been  poured  in  a fluid  state, 
And  at  different  periods,  from  the  craggy  eminences  before 
noticed,  over  the  pine  forests  which  heretofore,  and  at 
demote  distances  of  time,  grew  and  flourished  in  this 
♦alley.  The  most  recent  of  these  woodlands  appear  to 
have  grown  Within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  present 
Coal-pits,  and  in  what  is  now  a peat-moss,  where  large 
qualities  of  bog-wbod  of  the  same  chara&er  with  the 
&6Vey  coal  have  heen  taken  up  for  fuel,  and  where  if  is 
also  to  be  observed*  that  the  peat  or  moss  is  frequently 
edVeted  from  IB  inches  to  two  feet  in  depth  with  the 
pomitaon  whife,  blue,  and  yellow  clay  Of  the  valley. 

Hatchett  endeavours  to  prove,  by  his  Analytical  Expe- 
riments oh  tins  substance,  that  bitumen  has  been  and  isr 
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stfhtally  and  immediately  formed  from  the  resin  and 
perhaps  some  other  of  the  juices  of  recent  vegetable*. 
The  Bovey  coal  exhibits  a series  of  gradations,  front  the 
most  perfect  ligneous  texture  to  a substance  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  character  of  pit-coal,  and  which  by  exposure 
to  the  air  breaks  into  thia  laminae,  assuming  the  appearance 
of  the  grey  or  common  schistus  rock  of  the  country, 
but  in  which  are  indistinctly  to  be  traced  the  original 
fibrous  vegetable  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  which  is 
generally  the  roots  and  trunks  of  the  pi  mu  jylwstris, ' or 
Scotch  fir ; the  former  being  distinguished  by  the  work- 
men as  root ; the  latter  as  broad  coal,-  flattened  imp 
parallel  layers  by  the  compression  it  has  undergone  j and 
frequently  rising  to  the  thickness  of  a large  folio  volume. 
The  upper  strata  of  these  veins  are  of  a greyish  colour,  and 
resemble  a mass  of  the  shaley  rock ; the  lower  assuming  q 
black  coal  colour,  and  showing  between  its  leaves,  but 
particularly  on  its  transverse  frafhire,  the  same  smooth 
glassy  appearance  common  to  stone-coal.  The  root  coal 
has  a broken  and  wavy  texture.  On  examination  of  some 
of  the  roots  of  the  bog  timber  in  the  neighbouring  morass, 
a faint  smell  of  turpentine  was  still  retained,  and  the 
turpentine  appeared  in  an  inspissated  state  between  the 
fibrous  substances  of  the  wood  ; hence  there  is  reason  t<* 
suppose  that,  next  to  the  woody  fibre,  resin  is  tbe  sub- 
stance that,  in  vegetables  passing  to  the  fossil  stats,  mpsfc 
powerfully  resists  alteration,  but  which  pace  pfff&ed* 
becomes  the  substance  whence  bitumen  is  produced/ 
Among  the  clay,  but  adhering  to  the  -coal,  are  found  lumpf 
of  a bright  yellow  resinous  earth  extremely  light,  and  $4 
saturated  with  petroleum,  as  to  bumlike  sealing-wax,  and 
when  not  carried  too  far,  to  produce  an  agreeable  and 
aromatic  vapour.  This,  by  analysis,  appears  to  have, 
resin  55,  asphaltum  43,  earthy  residuum  3.  Large 
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-pieces  of  the  board  and  root-coal  have  been  taken  up  at 
different  depths  in  the  Stover  plantations,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  present  coal-pits. 
This  substance  is  also  found  diffused  in  very  small  pieces 
through  all  the  beds  of  porters’  clay  in  the  parishes  of 
Teigngrace  and  King’s  Teignton. 


DISTRICT  FI. 

The  mineral  substances*  occurring  through  this  district 
are  of  small  consideration.  The  quarries  of  grout-stone 
in  the  parish  of  Heavitree  afford  an  excellent  building 
stone,  as  is  evinced  from  most  of  the  ancient  edifices,  the 
gates  and  walls  of  the  city  of  Exeter.  This  rock  is  fre- 
quently used  for  coarse  millstones  for  shelling  clover,  and 
separating  the  wheat  from  the  close  husks  broke  from  off 
the  ears  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  thrashing. 

DISTRICT  VII. 


The  limestone,  freestone,  and  chalk,  have  already  been 
described  in  this  district,  in  addition  to  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  say,  that  along  the  cliffs  of  Salcombe,  Brans- 
combe,  and  Beer,  and  lying  between  strata  of  red  stone, 
marl,  and  chalk  rubble,  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris  is  found, 
proving  much  in  demand  for  stucco  and  fine  mason-work, 
and  usually  selling  for  about  2s.  6d.  per  hundred  weight. 
The  Black-down  hills  formerly  afforded  in  particular  spots 
large  quantities  of  ironstone,  found  near  the  surface  on 
the  fox  mould. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  these  hills  afford  a 


•Large  quantities  of  manganese  are  found  in  the  parishes  of  Bamford 


Speke,  Upton-pyne,  and  Newton  St,  Cyrc’s, 
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soft  species  oF  sandstone  that  is  converted  into  whet- 
stones. The  manner  of  working  these  quarries  is  by 
driving  a road  or  level  from  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the 
distance  of  3 or  400  yards,  about  three  feet  wide,  and 
five  feet  and  a half  high  ; when  the  hill  has  been  penetrat- 
ed to  this  distance  the  usual  pra&ice  is  to  work  out  all 
the  loose  sandstones  within  eight  or  ten  yards  of  the 
road,  leaving  pillars  at  first  to  support  the  roof  of  the 
mine,  but  afterwards  gradually  working  them  out,  and 
suffering  the  whole  excavation  to  fall  in  and  fill  up  after 
them.  The  sire  of  these  stones  seldom  exceeds  that  of  a 
horse’s  head,  all  of  them  more  or  less  grooved  and  indent- 
ed, and  giving  the  general  idea  of  rills  or  running  water 
having  been  constantly  passing-  through  them. 

These  mines  produce,  in  addition  to  the  whetstone, 
numerous  specimens  of  the  shells  of  fishes  and  other  tes- 
taceous animals.  The  serpent-stone,  or  cornu  ammoms% 
arc  numerous,  and  found  to  a large  size,  one  of  which 
was  seen  at  Woodford-lodge  which  exceeded  d4  inches 
in  diameter. 


SECT.  VI. — WATER. 

DISTRICT  1. 

The  great  source  of  this  supply  in  the  north-eastern 
quarter  of  this  district,  is  unquestionably  derived  from 
the  waters  issuing  from  the  forest  of  Exmoor,  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  which,  is  collected  by  the  head 
branches  of  the  river  Exe,  and  through  that  channel  is 
discharged  into  the  sea.  The . forest  of  Dartmoor  con- 
■ tributes 
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tributes  in  a very  great  degree  to  the  watering  of  the 
more  soothem  parts  of  the  country,  whilst  a proportion 
only  of  the  ramifications  of  the  Taw  and  Torridgc  rivets 
are  found  to  spread  through,  or  have  their  source  in  this 
northern  district. 

Of  all  the  streams  with  which  this  part  of  the  country 
seems,  so  highly  favoured,  the  river  Bray  and  its  superior 
branches,  hold  the  first  rank  for  clearness  and  salubrity, 
as  well  for  domestic  use,  as  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
The  streams  having  their  sources  in  and  descending  front 
the  parishes  of  West-down,  Bittcdon,  East-down,  Kent  is- 
bury,  and  the  south-western  parts  of  Parracombe,  and 
obtaining  their  exit  into  the  Taw,  through  the  northern 
parts  of  Barnstable,  or  rather  between  that  borough  and 
the  parish  of  Piltofi,  are  little  if  at  all  inferior  for  any 
purposes  to  which  the  most  crystal  fountains  or  the  purest 
streams  cart  be  applied,  in  the  parishes  of  Challacombc, 
Bratton  Flemming,  and  High  Bray. 

The  branches  of  the  Mole  heading  northwardly  through 
the  parishes  of  North  Molton,  Twitching,  Molland,  and 
a part  of  West  Anstey,  are  but  little  inferior  in  clearness, 
softness  and  value,  to  those  above  described  : these  streams 
afterwards  mixing  with  the  moorland  waters  of  Knowstone, 
Rose-ash,  Bishop’s  and  George  Nympton,  Mary  Ann’s, 
and  Romanslcigh,  become  in  a slight  degree  tinged  with 
a faint  copper  colour,  and  though  still  perfe&ly  clear,  are 
not  supposed  to  possess  the  same  genuine  excellence  as 
the  waters  of  the  Bray  river,  which  are  equally  pellucid, 
as  well  as  withbut  colour. 

Some  smaller  streams,  such  as  that  descending  from 
the  parishes  of  W est  Buckland  and  Switnbridge,  uniting 
with  the  river  Taw  at  Bishop’s  Tawton,  and  the  river 
Yea,  heading  westwardly  in  Alwington,  and  descending 
through  the  parishes  of  Littkham  and  Land-cross  to  the 
•'  ' Torridgc 
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Torridge  river,  not  affording  at  all  seasons  a permanent 
supply  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  were  not  particu- 
larly noticed  in  the  course  of  the  Survey.  Although  the 
sides  and  summits  of  the  hills  in  this  distrift  are  found 
to  abound  with  springs  generally  rising  through  that 
part  of  the  rock  which  is  found  to  crop  out  with  a thin 
Jaminous  strata,  yet  these  springs  are  seldom  known  to 
form  the  like  swamps  and  rotten  ground  produced  from 
such  sources  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  water 
thus  issuing  through  this  thin  shaley  rock,  finds  its  way 
along  the  same  stratum  until  it  collects  sufficient  force  to 
open  a clear  and  constant  passage  to  its  nearest  outfall.  ' 
The  herring  fishery  which  was  formerly  carried  on  in 
these  parts  to  a considerable  extent,  is  now,  from  the 
caprice  of  that  animal  in  forsaking  the  shores  of  the 
3istri£i,  in  a great  measure  lost,  not  only  as  a Valuable 
supply  and  change  of  food  for  the  inhabitants;  but  as  an 
objeft  of  no  small  moment  In  curing  for  exportation. 
This  is  a circumstance  justly  to  be  lamented,  and  such  a 
one  as  is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  human  wisdom  to 
remedy ; not  so  is  it  altogether  to  be  said  from  the  alarm- 
ing deficiency  of  l3te  years  in  the  salmon  fishery  ; for  if 
5t  is  true,  as  is  asserted,  that  there  is  a proneness  in  those 
animals  to  return  to  the  waters  in  which  they  were  bred, 
the  taking  of  such  vast  numbers  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  appears  to  be  such  wasteful  and  improvident  de- 
struftion  of  the  species,  as  loudly  to  call  for  the  most 
serious  consideration  *,  it  being  stated  from  very  good 
authority,  that  on  the  return  of  the  young  fish  to  seaward 
at  that  season,  no  less  than  a thousand  have  been  taken 
in  one  week  at  Brightly,  on  the  river  Taw ; as  many  as 
half  that  number  have  been  caught  at  Umberleigh,  in  the 
Same  space  of  time,  and  on  which  occasions  it  has  been 
usual  for  the  young  salmon  fry,  or  {Travellers,  to  be  given 
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to  the  pigs.  So  very  abundant  was  the  supply  of  salmon 
formerly  in  these  waters,  that  it  is  still  in  the  memory  of 
many  persons,  that  the  farmers,  in  hiring  their  ^servants, 
found  it  necessary  to  stipulate  that  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  eat  salmon  oftencr  than  twice  a week.  A 
few  herrings  are  still  found  to  frequent  the  coast  in  the 
fill  of  thf  year,  but  they  are  very  small  both  in  sire  and 
quantity,  and  even  this  supply  is  equaHv  uncertain  : some 
pilchards  occasionally  separate  from  the  shoal,  and  are 
found  wandering  in  the,  Bristol  Channel,  but  the  chief 
haunts  of  these  flsh  arc  the  southern  coasts  of  this  county, 
of  Dorset,  and  of  Cornwall. 

DISTRICT  11.  . • 

The  subject  of  water  has  been  so  fully  treated  in  the 
preceding  district,  that  it  does  not  appear  at  all  necessary 
to  enter  upon  a farther  description  of  it  here. 

£ >'i  , , it ..  . j ij.w  ; ' . 

v:  . . . • DISTRICT  III. 

- : ' U ' ' • • _ ■ ■ " \ 

Large  quantities  of  black  ram  (/.  e.  bog  iron)  arc 
found,  dispersed  through  all  the  moors  and  low-grounds 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  western  division  of  this  district. 
This  has  communicated  _ generally  a strong  chalybeate 
quality  to  all  the  moor  waters,  and  hence  they  have  been 
commonly  regarded  as  unfriendly  to  the  purposes  of 
flowing  land.  In  the  Lilly  parts  of  this  district  the 
springs,  though  numerous,  are  found  very  much  to  fall  off 
in  a dry  season  ; but  where  there  is  a large  extent  of  clay 
land,  without  interruption  in  its  substrata,  considerable 
inconveniences  are  sometimes  experienced  in  dry  seasons, 
by  the  want  of  a good  supply  of  water  for  domestic  use. 
.Upon  the  whole,  the  distrift,  with  some  exceptions,  ap- 
pears 
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pears  to  be  in  a strangely  neglected  condition.  A large 
proportion  of  it  is  much  injured  by  too  much  moisture, 
but  like  the  preceding  district  this  is  left  to  produce  its 
concomitant  disadvantages.  Shelter,  or  a division  of 
property,  appears  in  many  places  in  a manner  disregarded, 
as  the  mounds  and  fences  arc  often  seen  prostrate,  and 
the  whole  depasturable  part  of  the  country  exhibiting  all 
the  appearance  of  a wild  and  unprofitable  waste. 

DISTRICT  ir. 

This  district,  generally  speaking,  is  extremely  well 
watered ; all  the  springs  rising  below  the  foot  of  Dartmoor 
are  collected  with  great  care,  and  applied  to  the  watering 
of  the  grass  grounds  ; the  waters  immediately  descending 
from  that  eminence  are  as  carefully  rejected.  Along  the 
course  of  the  Tamar,  the  grass  lands  are  not  supposed  to 
be  benefited  by  the  freshes  produced  in  that  river,  but 
wherever  the  home  waters  can  be  commanded,  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  colle&ing  and  carrying  them  over 
the  adjoining  lands.  The  Plym,  the  Yealme,  the  Erme, 
the  Aven,  the  sound  of  Kingsbridge,  and  its  dependencies, 
together  with  the  river  Dart  and  most  of  its  lower 
branches,  afford  favourable  opportunities  for  navigating 
through  the  interior  country,  into  which  culm,  coal,  and 
sea  sand  are  conveyed  with  great  facility,  and  at  a very 
moderate  expense. 

There  can  be  no  purer  or  more  wholesome  water  any- 
where, than  that  which  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
this  district ; the  springs  which  supply  the  town  of  Dart- 
mouth are  peculiarly  inviting  to  the  eye,  and  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  and  although  the  stream  which  is  conveyed  over 
Roborough-down  is  at  all  times  slightly  tinged  with  a 
copper-colour,  it  seems  in  no  respect  complained  of,  but 
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affords  an  ample  and  inestimable  supply  to  the  shipping 
and  inhabitants  at  Dock.  Springs  are  stated  not  frequently 
to  arise  through  the  dunstone  stratum  ; but  as  this  rock, 
the  schistus,  and  lime-rock,  are  often  in  parallel  strata, 
and  much  veined  with  each  other,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  strata  in  which  the  spring  may  have  its 
source,  or  how  far  it  may  have  wandered  through  other 
Strata  in  its  passage  to  the  day. 

DISTRICT  K. 

The  waters  of  the  Teign  and  Bovey,  from  having  their1 
principal  source  in  Dartmoor,  are  seldom  or  never  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  j attempts,  however, 
have  lately  been  made  at  great  Shilston,  and  found  to 
answer  extremely  well,  in  applying  the  clear  granite 
water  to  the  purpose  of  flowing  grass  ground.  The  water 
in  the  reservoirs,  and  along  the  canal  at  Teigngrace,  is 
applied  with  good  effeft  to  the  watering  of  the  adjacent 
lands. 

DISTRICT  FT. 

The  water  generally  issuing  from  the  red  strata  of  this 
. district,  is  .supposed  to  be  free  from  the  acidity  ascribed 
to  that  which  comes  from  the  schistus  rock ; be  that  as  it 
may,  the  red  land  waters  are  applied  universally  to  the 
watering  of  meadows,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  not 
held  in  less  estimation  than  for  domestic  use.  The  river 
Ochment,  in  its  course  through  Jacobstow,  and  Exbourn, 
Bows  through  a vale  of  rich  land  ; this,  with  the  springs 
.issuing  from  the  adjacent  Bills,  is  supposed  so  far  to  qualify 
. the  Moor  water,  as  to  render  it  of  value  for  irrigation. 
All.the  waters  of  the  Yeo,  the  Creedy,  the  Exc,  &c  Culm, 
the  Clyst,  the  Otter,  and  the  Kenn,  are  carefhJJrycpllefled, 
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and  periodically  spread  over  the  adjoining  meadow 
grounds.  The  water  coming  from  the  bodies  of  chip 
sand,  is  in  no  respeCt  objected  to  for  tins  purpose. 

tirsT/ucT  ri2. 

The  waters  of  the  Coley,  the  Axe,  the  Yealine,  and 
western  branches  of  that  river,  are  all  found  to  spread  the 
most  fructifying  qualities  in  their  annual  inundations. 

The  springs  issuing  from  the  surrounding  hills,  are 
constantly  collected  into  the  eddits  that  are  taken  up 
from  the  several  streams,  and  artificially  poured  over  the 
surface  of  - all  the  higher  levels  in  the  vallies  and  grass 
grounds  not  accessible  to  the  ordinary  overflowings  of 
such  rivers.  A deficiency  of  water  seems  only  complained 
«f  along  the  chalk  and  limestone  cliffs  in  this  district. 
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CHAP.  II. 

state  of  property. 


SECT.  I.— -ESTATES,  AND  THEIK  MANAGEMENT. 

IF  we  except  a few  individuals,  who,  in  reference  to 
others,  may  be  considered  as  owners  of  large  estates,  the 
landed  property  in  this  county  will  appear  to  be  very 
much  divided  v a large  proportion  of  it  being  in  the 
hands  of  a respeflable  yeomanry,  and  other  estates  be- 
longing to  the  sees  of  Exeter,  York,  and  Salisbury,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor,  the  Universities,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  forming  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  whole  county.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  this 
landed  property,  when  so  large  as  to  be  out  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  owner,  is  managed,  induces  much  reflection, 
and  on  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  animadvert  with  all 
that  freedom  and  interest,  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  its  consequences,  so  highly  demand. 

It  is  believed,  that  in  no  part  of  England  are  the  care 
and  management  of  estates  so  generally  deputed  to  the 
superintendance  of  attornies  and  other  unqualified  per- 
sons, as  in  the  county  of  Devon : in  what  view  their  edu- 
cation, professional  pursuits,  and  habits,  can  be  deemed 
qualifications  for  the  important  duties  of  land  agent,  is 
not  easily  to  be  understood  ; particularly,  as  the  essential 
endowments  of  the  latter  are  so  widely  different  from 
those  of  law  agents,  whose  exclusive  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  title.  Different,  however,  are  the  qualifi- 
cations 
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cations  for  a land  steward,  for  it  is  to  him,  and  him  only, 
that  we  must  look  for  projecting,  directing,  and  carrying 
into  execution  such  works  as  the  nature  of  the  estate 
requires,  and  by  the  mqst  economical  and  judicious 
means,  effecting  the  permanent  improvement  of  his  em- 
ployer’s property.  ' , 


SECT.  II. TENURES. 

The  mischievous  consequences  inseparably  connected 
with,  and  resulting  from,  the  want  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge in  those  who  have  the  direction  and  management  of 
such  estates,  and  who,  to  cover  the  want  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  a land  agent,  most  commonly  advise  the 
proprietor  to  grant  those  lifehold  tenures  so  frequently 
heard  of  in  Devonshire  and  South  Wales,  are  more  inju- 
rious and  extensive  than  is  generally  apprehended.  The 
, same  capital  emploved  in  the  purchase  of  a lease  for  99 
years,  determinable  on  three  lives,  applied  to  the  stocking, 
cultivating,  and  improving  a more  extensive  occupation 
held  at  a fair  annual  rent,  and  under  an  encouraging  term 
of  jears,  must  produce,  in  the  .contemplation  of  such  pro- 
perty, very  different  emotions  if) -the  mind  of  the  owner; 
to  the  occupier  results  are  infinitely  more  advantageous ; 
and  to  the  public  at  large  a more  abundant  supply  is  pro- 
duced, than  can  possibly  be  derived  from  a capital  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase  of  a more  narrowed  occupation  on 
an  eventually  undisturbed  possession  of  99  years.  But' 
notwithstanding,  an  opinion  prevails  with  some  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  the  county,  that  it  is  better  to  realize 
at  40  years  purchase,  than  to  suffer  the  lifehold  tenures 
to  fell  in  without  renewal.  Fortunately  for  the  future 
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improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  this  species 
tof  tenure  is  become  much  lessened  within  the  last  twenty 
years. 

To  accomplish  this  preposterous  obje«ft  of  the  tenant’s 
indolence  and  pride,  he  will  employ  his  last  shilling,  and 
incur  very  heavy  obligations  among  his  neighbours,  to  pay 
eighteen  years’  purchase  for  a lease  only  of  that  very  farm, 
the  fee  of  which  might  readily  have  been  bought  for  about 
one  third  more.  Destitute  of  capital,  and  encumbered  with 
obligations  contracted  with  his  family  and  friends,  the 
farmer  enters  his  new  occupation,  depending  upon  casual 
and  agistment  stock  for  the  consumption  of  his  herbage. 
Having  little  or  no  reserved  rent  to  provide  for,  the  ef- 
forts of  himself  and  family  are  directed  to  the  annual 
cultivation  of  so  much  of  his  land  as  will  pay  the  paro- 
chial and  other  small  disbursements,  and  supply  the  bare 
wants  of  the  most  comfortless  life  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive, leaving  no  brighter  prospeCfe  to  his  children,  than 
what  the  lapse  of  99  years  may  do,  by  the  termination  of 
a lease  so  injudiciously  purchased. 

The  usual  manner  of  letting  these  and  most  other 
estates,  is'  by  holding  what  is  here  called  a survey,  that  is, 
an  auftion,  which  is  announced  to  the  public  by  hand- 
bills, and  advertisements  in  the  public  papers,  that  at  such 
a time  and  place,  a farm  is  to  be  lett  by  survey  : it  now 
becomes  the  business  of  the  steward  to  have  every  thing 
in  readiness  at  the  public-house,  to  stimulate  and  encou- 
rage the  bidding ; which  closed,  the  landlord  through  his 
steward  (if  not  present  himself),  names  his  price,  which  is 
offered  to  the  highest  bidder,  downwards  to  the  last  per- 
> son  who  would  be  approved  of  by  the  landlord  or  steward : 
should  no  one  accept  it,  the  company  disperses,  and  the 
farm  is  afterwards  disposed  of  by  private  contract,  no 
preference  beyond  that  which  arises  from  the  highest 
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offer,  being  given  to  the  old  tenant  or  his  family,  whose 
principal  obje<5t  during  the  latter  period  of  the  term  is 
usually  to  dilapidate,  pare  and  burn,  and  by  every  method 
which  can  be  devised,  despoil  the  farm  of  all  its  fruitful 
energies.  On  many  occasions  there  is  a per  centage  allow- 
ed to  the  steward,  for  his  address  in  procuring  a high 
bidding  at  the  survey. 

The  most  important  covenants  in  these  leases,  are 
those  obliging  the  tenant,  on  opening  his  fields  for  a 
course  of  tillage,  to  dress  with  40  customary  measures  of 
lime  per  . acre,  and  to  restrain  him  from  not  taking  more 
than  three  white  straw  crops  in  succession. 

These  are  also  the  leading  covenants  where  lifehold 
tenures  do  not  prevail,  and  which  leases  or  covenants,  as 
they  are  called,  are  sold  by  auction  in  the  same  manner, 
^nd  for  a term  of  14  or  21  years,  determinable  every  7, 
on  a twelvemonth’s  notice  by  either  party } it  is  however 
in  all  cases  understood,  that  on  the  outgoing  tenant  using 
due  diligence,  sufficient  time  will  be  allowed  for  driving 
off  his  live  stock,  and  for  the  removal  of  his  grain  and 
furniture.  Hay  is  generally  permitted  to  be  sold,  and 
although  neither  straw  nor  dung  are  included  in  that 
concession,  a great  deal  of  both  are  frequently,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  lease,  clandestinely  expended  on, 
and  applied  to  other  premises.  These,  with  other  leases 
on  a term  of  14  years  absolute,  are  the  tenures  under 
which  the  great  body  of  the  lay  property  is  occupied. 

In  many  parts  of  the  South  Hams,  and  through  the 
sixth  and  seventh  distridls,  lifehold  tenures  are  become 
much  in  disuse,  and  terms  of  14  years  absolute  are  coming 
by  far  the  most  common.  The  covenants  of  these  leases 
require  60  measures  of  lime,  or  200  horse-loads  of  sea- 
sand,  sea-weed,  Plymouth,  Exeter,  or  other  rich  rotten 
dung,  to  be  applied  per  acre,  and  not  to  have  more  than 
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two  white  straw  crops  in  succession,  and  restrained  from 
carrying  either  hay  or  straw  to  market,  without  the  fullest 
certainty  of  returning  with  a corresponding  quantity  of 
dung.  ♦ 

It  has  frequently  happened,  that  in  letting  an  estate, 
the  landlord  agreed  to  discharge  tithes  and  all  parochial 
payments.  During  the  last  scarcity,  and  about  the  years 
1800  and  1801,  the  rent  of  several  estates  in  this  county, 
where  the  amount  of  the  poor’s-rates  are  commonly 
double,  and  even  treble  the  general  average  hereafter 
stated,  was  absolutely  insufficient  to  meet  such  disburse* 
ments,  and  consequently  all  the  estates  so  circumstanced 
brought  their  proprietors  in  debt. 

The  church  property,  consisting  of  tithes  and  demesnes 
belonging  chiefly  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  are  frequently  held 
in  perpetuity  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country, 
renewable  with  certain  or  arbitrary  fines : these  are  justly 
considered  valuable  possessions,  and  are  by  them  disposed 
of  in  such  a manner  as  comports  with  the  general 
arrangement  of  their  'other  property.  An  indulgence  is 
sometimes  given,  and  formerly  went  to  a far  greater  length, 
enabling  the  widow  of  the  hist  surviving  tenant  to  the 
church-lands  in  possession,  to  hold  over  the  estate  so 
long  as  she  remained  unmarried  ; but  as  this  in  some 
instances  led  to  intrigues  of  a loose  and  disreputable 
nature,  great  care  is  now  taken  by  the  Bishop,  and  those 
who  have  the  management  of  these  affairs,  to  prevent  in 
future  any  disgraceful  abuse  of  such  humane  anil  generous 
concessions.  • 
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SECT.  1. HOUSES  OF  PROPRIETORS. 

THE  conspicuous  ruin  and  dilapidation  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry  in  this  county, 
as  well  as  in  most  other  counties  in  England,  cannot  be 
adverted  to  without  the  greatest  concern.  These  man- 
sions were  generally  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
fruitful  demesnes,  and  whether  their  dereliction  arises 
from  the  caprice  or  folly  of  their  owners,  or  from  the 
subdivision  and  dispersion  of  those  possessions  by  which 
these  seats  of  hospitality  and  happiness  were  formerly 
supported,  it  is  equally  a subject  of  regret  to  the  reflect- 
ing mind,  to  view  the  dilapidated  condition  of  such  man- 
sions, and  not  unfrequentlv  to  behold  two  or  three  apart- 
ments only  of  an  ancient  mansion  propped  up,  and 
converted  into  the  residence  of  the  hind  or  bailiff  of  the 
estate.  Had  circumstances  of  convenience  in  most  cases 
contributed  to  the  abandonment  of  these  noble  fabrics, 
or  that  the  modern  edifice  could  be  deemed  to  be  more 
judiciously  planned,  and  in  all  respeCls  more  conveniently 
situated,  some  small  portion  of  chagrin  might  have  been 
spared,  and  the  sacrifice  in  some  measure  reconciled ; but 
the  superior  elegance,  plan,  and  comforts,  provided  for  in 
the  general  disposition  of  the  modern  buildings,  are  in 
many  instances  less  estimable  than  in  the  ancient  and 
hospitable  manor  houses.  : > 
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SECT.  II. P ARM-HOUSES  AND  OFFICES. 

DISTRICT  I. 

Under  this  impression  we  dismiss  the  subject,  and 
proceed  to  describe  the  situation  and  arrangement  of 
Farm-houses  and  Offices,  which  are  commonly  so  con- 
trived and|  situated,  as  to  defy  the  utmost  efforts  of 
ingenuity  to  dispose  and  place  them  where  the  purposes 
of  their  establishment  could  be  worse,  or  more  ineffectu- 
ally answered.  The  country  has  already  been  described 
as  abounding  in  hills,  many  of  which  rise  at  a considera- 
ble angle  from  the  plane  of  the  small  valley  below.  These 
vallies  are  generally  appropriated  as  meadows,  and  their 
•first  banks  or  risings  as  orchard  ground ; here,  arid  just 
dbove  the  reach  of  the  autumnal  and  winter  floods,  are  a 
great  majority'of  the  farm-yards  ^nd  houses  situated  t the 
inducement  for  this  disposition  was  unquestionably  the 
convenience  of  water,  and  shelter  from  the  force  of  the 
prevailing  winds.  T he  hills  abounding  (as  has  been 
before  noticed),  with  constant  springs,  rendered  the  first 
precaution  totally  unnecessary,  and  the  continual  wind  in 
the  boisterous  and  even  stiller  seasons,  which  is  always 
found  passing  along  these  combs,  or  valli’es,  subjeft  their 
inhabitants  to  far  greater  inconvenience  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  liable  to,  were  the  farm-yards  and  buildings 
situated  midway,  rather  than  at  the  foot  of  such  declivi- 
ties. The  expense  and  labour  hence  created  in  the 
management  of  the  farm,  become  considerably  increased, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  carry  up  in 
due  season  upon  the  backs  of  horses,  such  necessary 
dressings  of  farm-yard  and  stable  dung,  as  are  annually 
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required  upon  tjie  highest  .cultivated  parts  of  the  occupa- 
tion : to  this  add  the  impossibility  of  applying  the  drain- 
age of  the  farm-yard  to  any  field  below,  and  by  which  it 
would  be  greatly  benefited,  the  whole  must  appear  suffici- 
ent to  induce  a departure  from  the  practice  of  placing 
faroi-houses  aud  offices  so  very  inconvenient  and  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

The  objection  of  carrying  a part  of  the  crop  up  hi.U  in 
hay  time  and  harvest,  can  have  no  weight,  in  comparison 
with  the  more  laborious  task  of  packing  up.on  horses’ 
backs,  all  the  farm-yard  dung  produced  annually 
from  the  crops  of  hay  and  straw  consumed  upon  the 
premises. 

So  strongly  is  a gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
YVatermouth  impressed  with  this  idea,  that  he  is  judici- 
ously distributing  his  feeding-houses,  sheep  and  bullock- 
yards,  over  all  the  highest  parts  of  his  farms,  that  in 
future  the  dung  may  be  conveniently  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  the  cultivated  lands  below.  In  such  fields  as 
yet  lie  at  a distance  from  any  of  these  buildings,  tempo- 
rary sheds  are  constructed,  inclosed  with  yards,  for  the 
sheep  to  lodge  in ; these  sheds  are  made  to  take  in  pieces 
for  the  convenience  of  removal,  and  which  with  care 
may  be  repeated  for  many  years.  The  frame-work  is 
commonly  of  deal  covered  with  thatched  hurdles;  the 
sheep  are  penned  upon  a fresh  piece  pf  turnips  daily,  and, 
driven  to  these  sheds  at  night,  where  they  are  well 
littered. 

i ; • 

DISTRICT  11. 

Some  of  the  farm-houses  in  this  district  arc  far  better 
situated  than  many  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in 
that  of  North  Devon.  Here  the  situation  is  well-chosen, 
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the  manure  Is  distributed  over  the  farm,  in  the  one-horse 
butts,  or  small  carts,  with  great  facility. 

DISTRICT  IV. 

‘ The  farm-houses  here  are  frequently  found  grouped 
together  in  villages,  and  as  these  are  generally  situated  in 
vallies,  the  same  objection  must  apply  as  already  noticed 
in  the  district  of  North  Devon.  The  mixture  of  cob 
and  stone-work  is  less  prevalent  here  than  in  the  first 
distritt;  the  stone  most  used  rises  in  lamina  rarely 
exceeding  four  inches  in  thickness,  is  soft,  and  easily 
worked  when  first  quarried,  but,  from  exposure  to  the 
air,  becomes  hard  and  durable;  it  is  always  placed  in  the 
building  with  its  transverse  frafture  outwards,  and  it  is 
equally  pleasing  to  observe  the  facility  and  neatness  with 
Which  the  walls  are  raised  and  finished,  as  to  be  assured 
of  their  permanence  whether  wet  or  dry. 


« - ! SECT.  III. — REPAIRS. 

: - ■.  . ' t su!.<  • 

The  repairs  of  the  farm-houses,  such  as  walls,  floors,'- 
roofs  and  doors,  are  usually  done  by  the  lahdlord ; all' 
others,  except  the  finding  of  stuff  for  gates,  rails,  and 
posts,  are  performed  by  the  tenant;  it  has,  however, 
been  generally  noticed,  that  the  tenant  for  years  keeps 
his  occupation  in  repair,  being  first  put  in  that  condition 
by  the  landlord  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease.  The 
Cottages  are  also  generally  kept  by  the  tenant  farmer  in 
repair.  Through  the  greater  part  of  the  seventh  district, 
repairs  (except  glazing)  are  done  by  the  landlord,  the 
tenants  drawing  the  materials,  and  finding  reed  for  thatch  $ 
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in  return  for  which,  they  frequently  have  the  tops  and 
bark  of  such  trees  as  are  occasionally  cut  down  for  the 
repairs  of  their  respective  farms. 


SECT.  IV. PRICE  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS  AND 

LABOUR. 

< 

DISTRICT  /. 

The  price  of  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barn- 
stable, Bideford,  and  Ilfracombe,  varies  very  much  from 
what  is  given  in  the  eastern  and  more  remote  parts  of 
the  district.  The  common  price  of  stone-work,  including 
the  value  of  the  allowance  of  three  quarts  of  cider  or 
beer  daily,  to  the  mason  and  his  attendants,  as  also 
another  allowance  which  is  frequently  made,  of  2d.  per 
bushel  of  lime,  for  mixing  the  materials,  may  be  stated  at 
about  22d.  or  24 d.  the  perch  of  16$  feet  in  length,  22 
inches  in  thickness,  and  one  foot  in  height,  running 
measure. 

The  scaffolding-poles,  planks,  and  ropes,  are  always 
provided  by  the  employer,  but  raised  by  the  mason  and 
the  attendants  employed  by  him  in  dressing  the  stones 
and  tempering  the  mortar.  It  frequently  happens,  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  building  is  made  of  stone,  and  its 
superstructure  of  cob ; the  stone-work  is  generally  esti- 
mated to  cost  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  perch,  including  all 
expenses  of  quarrying  and  cartage  of  materials,  and  the 
cob  estimated  fairly  and  m like  manner  at  about  3s.  6d- 
per  perch,  same  measure.  Carpenters’  and  masons’  wages, 
when  not  employed  by  the  piece,  2s.  per  day,  and  allow- 
ance of  beer  or  cider.  ’ v ;T  ,3  Sr  . 
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DISTRICT  II. 

Thatching  here  costs  8s.  per  squire  of  10  feet;  100 
sheaves  of  wheat-straw  reed,  weighing  25  lb.  each,  are 
supposed  equal  to  the  making  of  one  square  of  thatch  ; 
mason-work  1 8d.  per  rope  of  20  feet  in  length,  18  inches 
thick,  and  one  foot  high,  stone  and  all  materials  being 
found,  and  placed  upon  the  spot ; cob-work  1 \d.  of  the 
same  measure.  The  slate-quarries  in  the  parishes  of 
Treborough,  and  Huish  Champflower,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  afford  such  good  opportunities  of  getting  slate, 
that  all  the  superior  buildings  in  this  distrift,  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  those  quarries,  are  covered  with 
slate  from  them. 


DISTRICT  ir.  , , ' . .. 

There  is  little  difference,  in  point  of  expense,  between 
building  with  stone  or  cob ; the  materials  being  laid 
down,  the  mason-work  will  cost  2s.  6d. , and  the  cob  2s. 
per  perch  of  1 8 feet  in  length,  two  feet  thick,  and  one 
foot  high. 

, DISTRICT  VI. 

Notwithstanding  that  slate  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
be  procured  in  almost  every  part  of  this  district,  still  a 
substitute  for  that  covering  is  getting  very  much  into  use, 
and  which  is  thus  prepared  : — three  parts  whiting,  five  of 
sand,  one  pounded  charcoal,  and  one  bone-ashes  ■, — to  a 
barrel  of  tar  is  added  4 lb.  of  black  rosin,  which  boiling 
together,  the  ingredients  are  added  in  small, quantities, 
keeping  them  constantly  in  motion  over  the  fire,  till  the 
- - whole 
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whole  mass  becomes  of  a consistence  fit  for  use.  The  roof 
being  previously  covered  with  slieathing-paper  securely 
nailed  down,  it  should  be  spread  hot  from  the  copper, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  which  will 
cost,  at  the  cauldron,  about  35s.  for  each  square  of  ten 
feet.  The  common  slating  will  cost  about  32s.  the  same 
measure.  The  roof  for  the  composition  is  pitched  very 
flat,  and,  from  the  lightness  of  its  scantling,  comes  consi- 
derably cheaper  than  the  roof  required  for  carrying  slate 
or  tiles.  A preserving  and  highly  ornamental  wash  for 
■ stone  or  rough-cast  buildings,  is  getting  greatly  into  use  : 
it  consists  of  four  parts  of  pounded  lime,  three  of  sand, 
^wo  of  pounded  wood-ashes,  and  one  of  scofia  of  iron, 
mixed  well  together,  and  made  sufficiently  fluid  to  be 
applied  with  a brush.  When  dry,  it  gives  the  appearance  of 
new  Portland  stone,  and  affords  an.  excellent  prote&ion 
against  the  penetrating  force  of  the  south-westerly  storms. 

Stone-masons’  work,  2s.  6d.  per  perch  of  16|  feet, 
running  measure ; value  and  cartage  of  materials  about 
5s.  per  perch  more.  When  not  working  by  contraft, 
masons’  and  carpenters’  wages  about  2s.  <Sd.  per  day,  with 
allowance  of  beer  or  cider. 

Although  by  far  the  larger  number  of  farm-houses  and 
cottages  are  built  with  cob,  still  many  of  the  latter, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  being  rough- 
cast and  white-washed,  gives  an  appearance  of  much 
greater  neatness  and  opulence  to  the  country,  than  can 
possibly  be  drawn  from  an  assemblage  of  rough  and 
unadorned  mud-walls,  and  which v frequently  in  a state  of 
ruin,  at  once  completes  the  idea  of  a temporary  caravan- 
sera,  or  deserted  Tartar  village. 

* o •«  < . *» 

DISTRICT  VI).  ' • ' 

/ . . . J • 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Axminster,  the  blue  and 
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white  limestone,  flints,  and  freestone,  compose  the  princi- 
pal building  materials.  Stone-mason  work,  2/.  per  rope  of 
20  feet,  20  inches  thick,  and  one  foot  high  ; mason  and 
carpenters’  wages,  at  day-work,  12/.  per  week,  with 
allowance  of  beer  or  cider. 


SECT.  IV. — COTTAGES. 

T he  general  material  with  which  the  old  and  venerable 
mansion  in  the  country  is  built,  is  stone,  which  is 
variously  dispersed,  and  by  no  means  difficult  to  procur^ 
in  most  parts  of  the  county.  This  would  have  been 
thought  sufficient  to  have  caused  a discontinuance  of  the 
use  of  mud-walls;  it  has  not,  however,  produced  that 
effeft,  as  the  cob  buildings  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  is 
presumed  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Belgae,  who,  we 
v are  told,  were  the  first  who  made  inroads  and  established 
colonies  in  Devonshire.  Garden-walls,  farm-houses,  barns, 
stables,  linneys,  village  fences,  and  cottages,  are  all  built 
with  this  dull,  heavy,  and  deforming  material.  Left 
without  rough-cast,  or  white-wash,  to  conceal  the  native 
colour  of  the  loam,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  at  a distance, 
to  distinguish  a village  from  a beatfield,  both  having 
uniformly  the  same  shade ; and  from  both  of  which  the 
stranger  perceives  smoke  issuing.  * 

‘DISTRICT  i. 

Cottages,  however,  built  with  this  material,  if 
afterwards  rough-cast  -ami  white-washed,  are  certainly 
capable  of  being  rendered  very  clean  and  comfortable. 

‘ ' • The 
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The  expense  of  building  one  with  a fire-place  and 
oven*  in  the  principal  room,  which  may  be  stated  to  be 
about  lq  feet  square  ; two  small  rooms  behind  the  larger 
one,  for  stowing  away  fuel  and  provisions ; the  upper 
story  divided  into  two  apartments,  the  one  for  the 
parents,  the  other  for  their  children,  may  be  made  very 
comfortable,  and  decently  finished,  for  about  60/. 

DISTRICT  II. 

It  is  represented  in  some  parishes  in  this  district,  that 
such  is  the  scarcity  of  cottages,  that  twelve  or  fifteen 
families  arc  found  absent,  not  having  houses  to  receive 
them.  This  has  frequently  been  ascribed  to  the  perverse- 
ness of  the  farmers,  who,  having  many  vacant  tenements 
on  their  lands,  refuse  letting  them  to  the  poor,  on  the 
pretext  that  the  labourer,  through  the  stress  of  the 
times,  will  not  be  able  to  pay  his  rent : many  peasant 
families  arc  thus  expelled  from  the  parishes  to  which 
they  belong,  and  to  which  they  seldom  return,  till,  worn 
out  and  exhausted  in  some  distant  part  of  the  country, 
they  threaten,  or  do  actually  become  chargeable  to  such 
places ; when  in  their  old  age  they  are  removed  for 
support  and  maintenance  to  those  very  parishes  whence, 
in  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  they  were  SO  incautiously 
driven. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  poor  generally  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  this  distritt,  are  so  indifferently  provided  with 


' • The  ineuth  of  the  oven,-  in  most  of  these  cottages,  opens  into  the 
chimney,  which  makes  it  very  inconvenient  both  to  feed  and  draw ; but 
the  immediate  escape  of  the  smoke  and  flame  produced  by  the  dry  furze, 
with  whicli  these  ovens  are  generally  heated,  is  quite  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend the  continuance  of  the  same  plan  in  future. 
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habitations,  k is  deplorable  to  see  the  number  of  cottages 
that  are  daily  going  to  ruin,  and  have  fallen  down  within 
a few  years.  The  consolidating  small  farms  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  this,  but  not  to  the  extent  complained 
of,  for  the  evil  here  would  be  confined  to  the  late  farm- 
house, which  is  often  inhabited  by  three  or  four  peasant 
families,  and  not  to  the  smaller  cottages. 

Lord  Clifford  builds  very  neat  cottages  for  his  work- 
men: the  window  in  the  upper  story  is  so  placed,  as  to 
admit  light  to  the  two  rooms  into  which  this  floor  is 
divided.  His  Lordship  attaches  to  each  tenement  a small 
piece  of  garden-ground,  with  the  privilege  of  cultivating 
as  many  potatoes  as  their  industry  may  prompt,  or  leisure 
admit  of,  in  the  young  plantations;  3 small  orchard, 
sufficient  to  produce  from  one  to  two  hogsheads  of  cider, 
with  a sufficiency  of  good  hoarding  or  winter  apples,  is  also 
granted  to  each  peasant  family,  in  lieu  of  the  grazing  of  a 
cow,  which  they  were  formerly  indulged  with.  The  cow 
being  subject  to  accident,  places  this  munificence  on  a 
more  permanent  footing. 

DISTRICT  III. 

The  general  want  of  cottages  through  this  district,  can 
no  where  be  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  example  of 
Chilworthy,  where  three  mud  walls  and  a hedge-bank 
form  the  habitation  of  many  of  the  peasantry. 

The  following  communications  were  partly  made  to  the 
Surveyor  in  person,  and  afterwards  by  letter  received 
from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Luxmore,  on  the  subjeft  of  a 
number  of  cottages  he  has  lately  built  in  the  village  of 
Bridestow,  and  designed  merely  for  the  occupation  of  the 
labouring  poor,  who  most  frequently  apprentice  out  their 
children  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  In  one  row,  where 
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two  old  ruinous  cottages  formerly  stood,  and  which  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  afford  a single  night’s  shelter  to  a 
gang  of  gypsies,  there  are  now  twelve  neat  comfortable 
cottages : three  other  uninhabitable  houses  he  proposes 
taking  down  in  the  ensuing  summer,  and  building  upon 
their  scite  a proportionable  number  of  cottages. 

The  first  range  of  these  buildings  were  constructed 
uniform,  and  nearly  in  the  following  manner:  room 
below,  sixteen  feet  square,  one  door  and  one  window  in 
front ; fire-place  with  an  oven  opening  into  it  with  a flue  ; 
door  opening  back  into  a shed  or  lean-to,  for  covering 
fuel,  labourers’  tools,  shelter  for  a pig,  &c.;  another  door 
from  this  lean-to  opens  into  a small  back  yard,  fenced  off 
from  a small  garden  attached  to  each  tenement ; under 
the  stairs  in  the  front  room  leading  up  to  the  bed-room, 
is  a pantry  fitted  up  with  shelves ; opposite  to  the  fire- 
place, over  which  there  is  a mantle-piece,  a sort  of  dresser 
is  fastened  to  the  wall  with  shelves,  and  these  constitute 
the  fixtures  in  the  room  below.  The  bed-room  above  is 
the  same  size  as  the  room  below.  The  walls  of  the  first 
eight  feet  of  these  cottages  are  built  with  stone,  the  super- 
structure with  cob,  covered  with  a slate  room,  and  cost, 
upon  an  average,  when  .finished  in  a plain  and  useful 
manner,  from  38/.  to  40/.  each.  The  slate  costs  10.r.  per 
thousand ; a quantity  fully  sufficient  for  the  making  of  a 
square  of  ten  feet;  the  slate  is  bought  rough  at  the 
quarry,  and  fashioned  afterwards : one  cart-load,  or  ten 
horse-loads,  of  stones,  will  build  a perch  and  an  half  of 
wall,  20  inches  thick ; three  cart-loads  of  clay  are  required 
for  an  equal  portion  of  cob  wall;  eight  bundles,  or  one 
horse-load  of  straw,  is  mixed  and  tempered  with  nine  cart 
loads  of  clay,  and  consequently  equal  to  the  building  of 
perch  of  cob  of  nearly  the  same  thickness  as  the  wall 
below.  When  the  wall  is  16  feet  high,  of ; stone  only, 
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the  mason's  demand  is  2r.  per  perch  of  16$  feet ; if 
stone,  8 feet,  and  cob,  8 feet,  lr.  10 J.  per  perch ; if  cob 
only,  Is.  6d.  per  perch.  Ip  all  cases,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  materials  are  laid  down  in  the  rough,  for  the  masons 
to  dress  and  temper,  and  serve  themselves.  Four  Win- 
chester bushels  of  lime  are  used  for  every  perch  of  stone 
wall : the  lime  ash-floor  below  costs  €d.  in  the  square 
yard,  tempering  and  laying  down ; and  the  floor  above  is 
made  of  rack  deal,  or  any  soft  wood  plank  most  conve- 
nient to  be  procured. 

Mr.  Luxmore’s  letter  also  contains  the  following 
passage : — “ I had  no  conception  of  the  real  situation  and 
distress  of  the  poor,  till  I settled  here  with  Mrs.  Luxmore 
in  1792,  since  which  time  I have  never  been  absent, 
except  on  occasional  visits,  and  twice  to  Bath  for  my 
health.  I soon  perceived,  that  in  consequence  of  several 
houses  belonging  to  small  farms  being  suffered  to  become 
ruinous,  the  poor  were  distressed  for  habitations,  and 
were  obliged  to  herd  together  in  a manner  both  de- 
struftive  to  morality  and  delicacy ; and  determining  to 
obviate  this  defeft,  as  far  as  my  small  ability  would  allow 
of,  immediately  began  the  work,  and  where  two  dwellings 
originally  stood,  I have  erected  twelve  cottages,  taken 
down  two  others  (not  habitable),  to  the  ground,  and  en- 
tirely rebuilt  them,  and  am  now  preparing  to  take  down 
three  others,  to  rebuild  them  all  this  season.  Nine  of 
the  cottages  form  a row  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
turnpike  road  leading  to  Falmouth,  and  were  built  pre-  - 
vious  to  the  building  the  row  on  the  opposite  side. 

**  As  my  idea  was  to  accommodate  those  ..only  who 
depended  on  their  daily  labour  for  support,  and  whose 
children  are  generally  apprenticed  by  the  overseers  of  the 
poor,  and  sent  from  thdr  parents’  care  at  ten  years  of 
age  or  under,  I conceived  that  no  evil  could  arise  from  each 
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house  be i rig  accommodated  with  one  bed-room,  and  the 
children  sleeping  in  the  same  with  their  parents ; but,  in 
so  much  request  were  these  cottages,  that  they  soon 
became  tenanted  by  those  whose  industry  kept  them  from 
the  necessity  of  apprenticing  their  children ; and  I soon 
perceived  that  the  want  of  a second  bed-room  was  a great 
evil.  This,  in  the  last-erefted  cottages,  I have  correfted, 
and,  instead  of  a lean-to,  have  made  a double  roof,  by 
which  means  the  back  upper  room  is  a comfortable 
bed-room  ; and  this  method  is  also  attended  with  another 
benefit,  that  the  staircase  is  in  the  back  room,  and  the 
front  room  not  incommoded  by  it. 

“ As  I make  but  very  little  use  of  my  carriage,  I 
employ  my  horses  in  drawing  clay  and  stone  at  their 
leisure,  by  which  means  the  expense  becomes  more 
moderate ; and  I keep  a mason  and  carpenter  regularly 
employed  throughout  the  year.  I frequently  bought  lots 
of  timber  here,  by  which  means  it  came  reasonable,  and 
I had  the  additional  pleasure  of  supplying  the  poor  with, 
wood  at  a reduced  price  in  the  winter.  Thus,  I suppose, 
the  expense  of  each  cottage  did  not  exceed  the  sum  l 
mentioned  to  you.  Each  of  these  cottages  is  lett  for  one 
shilling  per  week,  and  I adopt  this  mode,  that  I may 
instantly  remove  a disorderly  tenant-.  My  agreement  is, 
that  as  long  as  they  frequent  the  church,  and  behave 
themselves  soberly,  and  carefully,  and  as  good  neighbours 
to  each  other,  I will  not  remove  any  one  from  his. 
dwelling.” 


DisTx/er  if. 

The  cottages  here  are  seldom  found  on  particular 
farms,  but,  in  like  manner  with  the  farm-houses,  crowded 
together  in  villages.  The  morals  of  the  peasantry  are 
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hus  more  liable  to  be  corrupted,  than  in  more  detached 
and  solitary  situations,  where  they  would  have  much 
greater  conveniences  in  garden-ground,  so  essential  to  the 
comforts  and  necessities  of  the  peasant  family. 

QISTJUCT  Vll. 

t 

r . 

In  this  district,  the  cottages  are  certainly  in  a state  of 
alarming  decrease ; and  as  such,  some  strong  measure 
should  be  pursued  to  stop  their  farther  progress.  Upbn 
the  borders  of  the  wastes  of  Woodbury,  and  other 
commons  connected  with  it.  Lord  Rolle  has  been  much 
in  the  practice  of  encouraging  the  peasantry  to  build  and 
make  small  improvements  : the  inducing  of  the  labourers 
thus  to  leave  the  village,  and  settle  upon  the  borders  of 
the  commons,  must  be  considered  by  far  the  most  likely 
means  of  promoting  the  comfort,  and  improving  the 
morals  of  these  people.  The  quantity  of  land  first  per- 
mitted to  be  enclosed  is  abi  ut  an  acre-  This  improvement 
conducted  to  his  Lordship’s  satisfaction,  a farther  enclosure 
is  suffered  to  be  made,  to  the  extent  of  three,  four,  or 
five  acres,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  have  led  to  the 
cottager’s  obtaining  a long  lease  of  his  improvements  at  a 
very  moderate  rent,  and  with  the  farther  privilege  of 
enclosing  more  of  the  waste,  when  his  strength  and 
ability  will  enable  him  to  render  it  equal  justice  with  that 
he  may  have  already  improved.  In  thus  withdrawing  the 
cottager  from  his  former  haunts  in  the  village,  the  time 
that  would  otherwise  be  spent  at  the  ale-house,  or  in 
frivolous  conversation  with  his  neighbours,  is  now  em- 
ployed to  the  immediate  benefit  of  himself  and  family, 
and  ultimately  to  the  increase  of  the  national  stock. 
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Not  belonging  to  the  public  roads,  are  generally  kept 
in  very  good  repair  by  the  different  parishes ; the  road- 
surveyor,  or  way-warden  of  which,  always  takes  care  that 
such  communications,  for  foot  and  horse  travellers,  arc 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  also  in  a condition  to  ensure  a 
safe  and  ready  passage  through  the  country.  These  are 
points  highly  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  all  places,  but 
no  where  do  they  call  for  such  constant  watchfulness  amjl 
care,  as  in  a country  abounding  with  so  many  narrow 
vallies,  occasionally  covered  with  a considerable  depth  of 
water,  rising  and  falling  in  the  course  of  a few  hours. 
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CHAP.  IV.  • 

OCCUPATIONS. 

. 'i  i • • ./ 

SIZE  OF  FARMS,  FARMERS*  RENT  AND  TITHE^FpOB. 

RATES,  AND  OTHEJl  PAROCHIAL  PAYMENTS. 

DISTRICT  I. 

IT  is  extremely  difficult  to  speak  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  on  a subject  in  which  there  is  so  wide  a range 
for  the  striking  an  ayerage,  with  respect  to  the  extent 
pf  the  occupations  of  a country,  which  vary  from  104  to 
400/.  a year ; in  general,  however,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
persons  who  come  within  tlie  description  of  what  may  be 
called  farming  tenantry  of  the  district,  rent  or  otherwise 
occupy  from  200  to  300  acres  of  land,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  subject  to  a system  of  up-and-down  husbandry, 
and  to  which  is  generally  attached  a small  proportion  of 
permanent  pasture,  and  of  marsh  or  meadow-land. 

The  attention  of  many  of  the  most  aftive  and  intelli- 
gent of  these  farmers,  is  too  frequently  drawn  from  the 
cares  of  their  occupation,  by  a spirit  of  jobbing  at  fairs 
and  markets,  where  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  chiefly 
supplied  from  the  wastes  of  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  and 
the  extensive  commons  belonging  to  the  parishes  lying  in 
Vcnville,  become  the  chief  subjects  of  their  dealing  with 
strangers  or  with  each  other.  This  description  of  farmers 
must  not,  however,  be  charged  with  a want  of  liberality 
in  laying  out  the  profits,  by  these  or  any  other  sources  of 
diligence  and  industry,  in  the  purchase  of  lime,  waste 
lees,  or  any  such  manure  as  experience  has  taught  therq 
the  value  of,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  lands. 

There  is  a second  class  of  farmers,  who  are  found  to 
labour  hard,  and  for  very  little  profit.  The  class  of 
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farmers  first  mentioned,  may  be  said  to  have  most  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  about  them ; they  are 
generally  owners  of  trips  or  small  flocks  of  sheep,  de- 
pastured upon  Exmoor,  and  of  the  cows  and  bullocks 
summered  upon  the  moors  and  other  grass-grounds  in  the 
occupation  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  who,  destitute  of 
jhe  means  of  stocking  their  farms,  ate  Obliged  to  resort, 
as  before  noticed)  to  agisttnent  stock,  for  the  consumption 
of  their  herbage.  These  miserably  indigent  farmers 
work  equally  hard  with  the  common  labourers,  and  live 
little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the  most  provident  of  that 
class,  and  from  which  community  very  many  of  the 
smaller  farmers  have  arisen.  Cleanliness  (at  least  in  their 
houses),  seems  little  attended  to,  and,  though  sparing  and 
frugal  in  all  their  domestic  affairs,  are  but  seldom  regarded 
as.  a thriving  people,  or  considered  to  be  in  any  way 
improving  that  very  small  capital  with  which  they  began 
the  world.  Very  few,  however,  of  either  description) 
seem  at  all  disposed,  in  the  management  of  their  farms, 
to  step  out  of  the  beaten  track,  but  to  procure  their 
crops  with  the  same  labour,  and  consequently,  in  point  of 
montjy,  at  a more  considerable  expense,  than  that  at  which 
they  were  produced  half  a century  ago. 

The  small  annually  reserved  rent  upon  the  lifehold 
tenures,  would,  if  taken  into  the  account,  greatly  diminish 
any  fair  estimate  thatr  may  be  made  of  the  rent,  or  present 
value,  of  this  district;  that  point  must  therefore  be 
passed  over,  and  the  value  thereof  estimated  on  an  average 
of  what  is  paid  by  the  tenantry,  under  leases  or  covenants, 
as  they  are  called,  for  14  or  21  years. 

Land  subjeft  to  an  occasional  course  of  tillage,  18/.; 
meadows  liable  to  annual  inundation,  or  artificially  floated 
with  water,  including  the  embanked  marshes  above 
Bishop’s  Tawton,  on  the  Taw,  and  in  the  parish  of 
Land-cross,  on  the  Torridge rivers,  60/. per  acre;  feeding 
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land,  continued  under  permanent  pasture,  and  under  no 
pretext  whatever  to  be  broke  up  or  opened  with  the 
plough,  6 Or.  per  acre.  Accommodation  land,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  trading,  manufacturing,  and  market 
towns,  not  stri&ly  applicable  to  the  common  purposes  of 
farming,  varies  from  5l.  to  8/.  annual  rent  per  acre  ; 
coarse  moor-land,  lying  in  severalty,  and  appertaining  to 
particular  estates  (anciently-enclosed,  and  under  a course 
of  tillage),  but  at  present  only  used  as  agistment  pasture- 
ground,  8 s per  acre.  These  form  the  only  classes  of 
land  for  which  specific  rents  are  paid  : the  extensive  down3 
and  commons,  open  to  a general  intercommonage  of  the 
stock  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  at  large,  arc  not  con- 
sidered in  this  estimate. 

On  the  subject  of  tithes,  it  is  here  stated  with  great 
satisfaftion,  that  in  no  part  of  England  can  that  question 
be  agitated  with  a less  colourable  pretext  than  generally 
in  the  county  of  Devon  : some  few  instances  of  tyranny 
and  extortion  have  occurred  within  this  distrift,  but  these, 
were  exercised  by  the  tithe-prottors,  or  other  persons 
renting  the  great  tithes  from  the  church  of  Exeter,  or 
in  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators.  The  general  com- 
mutation received  by  the  clergy  throughout  this  distrift, 
for  great  and  small  tithes,  is  about  2/.  6d.  in  the  pound 
on  the  reserved  rent,  including  the  parochial  disburse- 
ments ; or  about  3a.  in  the  pound  on  the  reserved  rent 
along.  When  the  great  and  small  tithes  are  separate,  and 
in  different  hands,  the  rector  is  generally  contented  with 
2 s.  in  the  pound  on  the  reserved  rent j and  for  such  of 
the  vicarial  tithes  as  may  not  be  .covered  by  a modus,  a 
just  and  reasonable  commutation  is  usually  paid. 

The  amount  of  the  poor  and  other  rates,  in  the  several 
towns  and  parishes  within  this  district,  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  assessment  made,  and  the  sums  annually  paid 
in  the  pound  rgntj  or  otherwise. 
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From  which  it  appears,  that  the  gross  sum  annually 
levied  on  this  district  for  parochial  disbursements,  amounts 
to  the  sum  of  18,563/.  5s.  5$d.  or  thereabouts; — that  there 
are  about  nineteen  of  the  parishes  in  the  district,  assessed 
from  5s.  to  16/.  5d.  in  the  pound  rent,  averaging  seven 
shillings  and  eight-pence ; — that  the  remainder  are  assessed 
from  5s.  to  4/.  8 d.  in  the  pound,  averaging  3/.  3 \d. ; — that 
the  money  expended  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
the  poor  not  provided  for  in  work-houses,  or  houses-  of 
industry,  amounts  to  12,988/.  6/.  5f</. ; — that  the  sura 
expended  in  the  ten  towns  and  parishes  in  the  district, 
having  such  establishments,  amounts  to  2317/.  11/.;— 
that  there  is  annually  expended  throughout  the  district, 
the  sum  of  350/.  12/.  5\d.  in  law-suits,  removing  paupers, 
and  in  the  expenses  of  overseers  and  other  officers ; — that 
the  amount  of  the  annual  expenses  on  account  of  the 
poor  is  15,656/.  9/.  11  d.  or  thereabouts; — that  there  is 
expended  in  this  district  by  the  church-rate,  county-rate, 
highway,  militia,  and  other  levies,  the  annual  sum  of 
2131/.  18/.  lid.  or  thereabouts; — that  the  gross  amount 
of  all  these  parochial  disbursements  is  17,788/.  8/.  0 id. 
or  thereabouts,  and  consequently,  that  the  new  overseers 
generally  receive,  with  the  parish  books,  a small  balance, 
to  answer  the  immediate  calls  of  the  indigent,  and  before 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  arrange  and  collect  the  first  rate. 
It  must  also  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  45 
friendly  societies  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  large  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  towns,  this  system  of  fellow* 
ship  and  association  is  much  approved  of,  and  found  to  - 
be  greatly  increasing  through  the  neighbouring  villages. 
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The  size  of  the  farms  here  do  not  seem  to  vary  in  any 
material  degree  from  what  has  been  noticed  in  the  district 
of  North  Devon,  and  although  that  country  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  many  intelligent  farmers,  and  good 
breeders  of  cattle,  the  country  now  before  us,  possessing 
in  many  respects,  advantages  over  that  district,  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  afford  a larger  proportion  of 
this  description  of  persons.  The  fadt  is  so,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that,  although  the 
smaller  farmers  are  in  no  respect  more  careful  or  indus- 
trious than  their  northern  neighbours,  they  are  generally 
stated  to  have  much  increased  in  capital  within  a few 
years.  From  the  hundred  of  Hartland  to  that  of  Bamp- 
ton,  a number  of  small  proprietors  occupy  their  own 
estates. 

The  same  tenures  obtain  here,  as  before  mentioned, 
and  the  extent  of  occupation  is  generally  regulated  by 
the  quantity  of  land,  and  the  ability  of  the  tenant  to 
stock  and  work  it,  varying  from  20/.  to  200/.  and  even 
300/.  per  annum.  The  general  rent  of  the  sound  dry 
tillage-land,  fit  for  the  eulture  of  wheat,  barley,  turnips, 
and  clover,  may  be  stated  from  1 8s.  to  26 s.  per  acre ; 
land  less  free  and  open,  with  a strong  moist  bottom,  and 
applied  to  tlie  culture  of  oats,  with  occasional  crops  of 
wheat,  from  12 s.  to  16j.  per  acre,  and  the  old  moor- 
lands, held  in  severalty  to  particular  estates,  from  7 s.  to 
lOr.  per  acre  ; the  meadows  and  permanent  pastures  may 
be  referred  to  the  price  stated  of  such  lands  in  the 
district  of  North  Devon ; the  orchard-ground  is  gene- 
rally rated  with  the  prime  pastures.  The  accommodation 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torrington,  Hatherleigb, 
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Chumleigh,  Bampton,  and  Tiverton,  is,  as  usual,  very 
high,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter 
place,  where  land  has  recently  been  disposed  of  at  the 
annual  rent  of  eleven  pounds  per  acre. 

With  regard  to  tithes,  the  Surveyor  heard  complaints 
in  this  district,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
exatted. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  parochial  disbursement 
through  this  district,  as  in  the  manner  before  noticed,  is 
as  follows. 
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DISTRICT  III. 

Although  there  must  necessarily  be  many  exceptions  to 
the  general  size  of  farms,  and  character  of  the  occupiers, 
of  a country  so  widely  extended  as  this  district,  it  may 
still  not  be  amiss  to  go  a little  farther  than  ordinary  into 
a description  of  these  matters.  In  the  country  about 
East  and  West  Pulford,  the  size  of  the  farms  are  not 
represented  to  exceed  from  20/.  to  50/.  per  annum  ; the 
farmers,  though  a hard-working  people,  are  supposed  to 
remain  stationary  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  pro« 
perty,  or  the  means  of  enjoyment,  beyond  that  which  was 
known  by  their  great-grandfathers.  About  Holsworthy, 
the  occupations  are  stated  to  be  from  30/.  to  50/.  per 
annum;  the  farmers  are  equally  laborious,  and  their 
means  are  supposed  to  have  much  increased,  within  these 
last  twenty  years. — These  people  continue  much  at  home, 
unless  necessarily  called  from  thence  by  their  attendance 
at  fairs  or  markets. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashwatcr,  the  occupations  are 
even  smaller  than  about  Holdsworthy  : these  farmers  are 
very  industrious,  working,  in  general,  much  harder  than 
the  labourer  they  occasionally  employ ; some  of  them 
become  regrators,  and  attend  constantly  the  Plymouth 
market. 

There  are  more  farms  under,  than  over  50/.  per  annum 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Black  Torrington,  where  the 
farmers  'are  stated  to  be  a laborious  honest  set  of  men, 
with  some  small  appearance  of  increasing  capital.  The 
same  is  stated  of  the  country  about  Ashbury.  A greater 
diversity,  in-  point  of  occupation,  appears  to  take  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oakhampton,  and  such  parts  of 
this  distrift  as  border  upon  Dartmoor,  and  where  the 
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farms  are  stated  to  run  from  20/.  to  100/.  per  annum,- 
The  farmers  are  there  represented  as  a sober,  industrious 
people,  and  although  much  benefited  by  the  advantages 
afforded  them  from  the  Moor,  are  supposed  to  be  rather 
Stationary  than  otherwise,  with  regard  to  capital. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Lewtrenchard,  and  Bratton  Clovella, 
the  occupations  fluctuate  between  30/.  and  120/.  per 
annum.  The  farmers  here  are  represented  as  sober  and 
honest,  and  increasing  in  their  pecuniary  concerns.  This 
description  applies  equally  through  Broadwood-wedger, 
St.  Giles-in-the-heath,  and  the  parishes  of  North  Pether- 
win,  and  Werrington,  beyond  the  Tamar  river:  to  this 
statement  there  is  little  to  be  added,  respc&ing  the  occu- 
pations arid  circumstances  of  the  farmers  in  the  division 
of  Meshaw. 

The  average  rent  of  the  enclosed  cultivated  lands 
through  this  district,  is  about  l&r.  6d.  per  acre;  the  great 
and  small  tithe  about  2s.  9 d.  in  the  pound,  including  in 
the  valuation  as  rent,  the  poor’s-rate,  land-tax,  church 
and  highway  levies.  One  instance  only  occurred  to  notice, 
where  the  vicarial  tithe  was  commuted  at  2s.  6d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  rack-rents,  and  the  great  tithe  paid  2s.  in 
the  pound  on  the  value  of  the  corn-crops,  just  before 
harvest. 

We  now  proceed,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  state  the 
amount  of  the  poor-rates,  and  other  parish  disbursements 
through  this  district. 
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The  size  of  the  farms  in  this  distriftvary  from  204  t« 
5,  6,  and  700/  per  annum.  The  smaller  occupiers  are 
found  generally  to  reside  near  the  borders  of  Dartmoor, 
find  the  larger  ones  to  hold  *Ich  traCts  of  feeding  and 
arable  land  in  the  country  below. 

Many  of  the  minor  order  of  what  are  called  farmers, 
derive  a considerable  part  of  their  subsistence  from  digging 
and  curing  peat -fuel  upon  Dartmoor,  and  the  epnrinons 
•abutting  upon  that  forest,  and  packing  it  to  the  large  tOwni 
in  the  South  Hanis.  There  is  also  another  description  of 
farmers,  who  employ  much  of  their  time  in  attending  fairs 
and'markets,  ‘and'  who,  stri<SJy  speaking,  must  be  deno- 
minated jobbers.  These  people  are  continually  upon  the 
search,  ransacking  the  country  for  every  species  of  farm- 
ing stock,  ■Whether  store  or  in  a fed  condition.  The 
farms  of  these -persons  are  frequently  covered  with  sheep, 
hogs,  and  cattle,  collefted  in  this  manner  ; and  when  Ply- 
mouth or  Txeter  fails  in  affording  a satisfactory  market 
for  such  as  may’ be  ready  for  daughter,  they  point  towards 
Taurrtrm  with  their  droves,  and  keep  moving  eastward 
till  they  travel  up  a market  to  their  mind.  This  accom- 
plished, they  return  home, 'and  resume  their  form?r  pur- 
suits. It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  husbandry  (how- 
ever at  times  liberally  manured)  of  occupations  so  fre- 
quently exposed  to  the  absence  of  the  farmer. 

The  average  rent  of  the  tillage  and  grass-land,  deduced 
as  before  from  a great  number  of  instances  in  different 
parts  of  the  district,  amounts  t 41/.-  6(4  per  ::cre  ; in- 
deed, there  is  but  little  land  taken  into  the  farmer’s  esti- 
mate below  20/.  per  acre  : the  meaiow  and  fee  ing  lands 
commonly  valued  at  55s.  60s.  and  63/.  per  acre, 
■■-’.t  The 
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The  accommodation  land,  as  usual  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  large  towns,  is  very  high : near  Dock  and  Ply- 
mouth, there  is  land  now  rented  from  12/.  to  16/  per 
•ere;  this  is  generally  used  for  depasturing  of  milch-cows, 
for  the  supply  of  Plymouth-dock,  the  hospital,  and  ship- 
ping : ;tbe  value  of  the  same  sort  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
ether  large  towns  in  the.  district,  varies  from  5 to  S and 
9/.  per  acre  : 1200  guineas  was  recently  paid  for  four  acres 
of  pasture  ground,  lying  under  the  church  walls  at  Ash- 
burton. 

The  general  commutation  for  great  and  small  tithes,  is, 
6 d.  2s.9d.  and  3 s.  in  the  pound,  including  the  valua- 
tion of  the  reserved  rent  and  parochial  disbursements.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dartington,  the  commutation  is 
regulated  at  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  rent  when  the  average 
price  of  wheat  is  below  9r.  per  bushel,  and  Si.  in  the 
pound  when  above  that  average  ; some  cases  occurred  on 
the  survey,  of  wheat  being  charged  at  9i,  3d.  10s.  and 
I2i.  per  annum  ; barley  at  8i.  3d.  Is.  and  10i.  per  acre; 
oats  7 i.  3d.  6r.  and  8 s.  per  acre. 

In  the  last  instance,  the  demand  of  the  tithe-proflor 
not  being  complied  with,  the  tithe  was  set  out,  and  the 
prodor  removed  it  in  sheaf : 6i.  6d.  and  7 s.  per  acre 
is  also  paid  in  some  parts  of  the  distrift  for  winter  and 
spring  corn,  in  which  cases  the  vicarial  tithe  is  usually 
commuted  at  1 i.  in  the  pound  on  the  rack-rent. 

The  poor-rates,  and  other  parochial  disbursement* 
occurring  in  the  different  towns  and  parishes  within  this 
distrift,  arc  stated  as  follows  : 
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5.  East  /V 

7.  WoodH  32  14  2 

8.  Loddis  1 — *■ 

9.  Morlci  .56  4 9 
0.  North 


?y.  The  women  claimants  receive  5*.  per  week  when  confined  to  bed,  and 
\eivc  from  9s.  to  12 s.  when  confined,  nnd  from  5s.  to  6s.  when  they  can  walk 
calling.  These  clubs  in  general  are  rich,  having  money  at  interest;  and 
l<k >/.  in  tlic  three  per  cent,  consols,  and  expects  to  fund  about  100/.  more 
x Christmas.  Tliere  is  no  one  thing  that  contributes  so  essentially  to  the 
' > preserve  the  independent  spirit  of  the  peasantry,  and  should  therefore  be 
'4nd  prudent  means  as  generally  as  possible, 
hundred  of  East,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 
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DISTRICT  VI. 

The  size  of  the  farms  in  this  district  are  generally  not 
so  large  as  many  we  meet  with  in  the  South  Hams  : the 
average  may  be  placed  at  120/.  per  annum 

The  farmers  are  honest,  sober,  and  industrious,  with 
an  appearance  of  more  capital  than  may  generally  be  re- 
marked in  the  third  and  fourth  district : they  are  still 
found  to  live  rather  in  a low  and  humble  maimer  than 
otherwise. 

It  is  a common  practice  among  them,  on  marriage,  to 
give  to  their  wives  what  is  called  pin-money : this  con- 
sists of  poultry,  pigs,  and  the  whole  produce  of  the 
dairy  ; with  which  supply  the  wife  is  expected  to  clothe 
and  (exclusive  of  bread,  corn,  and  other  vegetables)  sup- 
port the  whole  household : and  here  it  is  but  common 
justice  to  say,  that  the  industry  and  attention  to  business 
of  the  farmers’  wives  and  daughters,  with  the  neatness 
•»  displayed  in  all  their  market-ware,  at  Exeter  and  in  other 
large  towns,  are  subjects  deserving  the  highest  praise.  No 
labour  or  fatigue  is  spared  in  reaching  the  market  in 
time,  be  the  distance  what  it  may ; nor  will  any  severity 
of  weather  prevent  them  from  their  ordinary  attendance. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  material  difference 
between  the  general  value  of  the  land  through  this  dis- 
trict and  what  has  been  stated  of  the  South  Hams. 

The  tithes,  great  and  small,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
are  commuted  for  at  3a  in  the  pound  bn  the  reserved 
rent,  or  on  a proportional  value  where  there  are  lifehold 
tenures.  , 

The  poor-rates  and  other  parochial  payments  are  stated 
as  follows ; 

• . o 
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l'otal  .Expenditure.  Number  of 
Friendly  So- 
cietic*. 


£.  s.  d. 
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362  14  11{ 
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225  0 9 
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128  13  6f 
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aid  of  Mem* 
ci*  therein. 


9 441 4766  13  10-j-l  36,760  8 31  — 


consisting  of  53  members, 
consisting  of  58  members, 
consisting  of  24  members, 
per  pound  ut  which  lands  arp  rated. 
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Statement  fof> 

m..  . the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  of  that  parish.  The 
B nussunrthc  cj)Urcj1>  highway,  and  lamp-rates,  of  each 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


triday 


Saturday 


iT 

u. 

>ne  pint, 
ccs ; beer, 

s. 

ounce  and 
ounce  of 



t. 

u. 

D. 

me  pint, 
eer,  quar- 

S. 

ounce  anti 

ounce  of 



It. 

B. 

D. 

int. 

s;  bread, 

ounce  and 

s. 

ounce  ol 

t. 

b. 

D. 

nt. 

• ounces, 
nince  anti 

s. 

ounce  ol 
t. 

. ne  pint. 

P*  :e% ; beer, 

P*  >unce  and] 


B.  Bread,  two  ounces ; groat-milk,  three  quar» 
ters  of  a pint. 

D.  Pease,  three  quarters  of  a pint ; Bread,  two 
ounces. 

[S.  Bread,  three  ounces;  cheese,  one  ounce,  or 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  butter. 


B.  Bread,  two  ounces;  groat-milk,  three  quar- 
ters of  a pint. 

p.  Pudding,  baked,  six  ounces. 

|S.  Bread,  three  ounces ; cheese,  one  ounce,  or 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  butter. 


3.  Bread,  two  ouuccs ; broth,  three  quarters 
of  a pint. 

LX  Flesh,  three  ounces,  two  potatoes;  bread, 
three  ounces ; broth,  three  quarter's  of  a 
pint. 

Bread,  three  ounces;  cheese,  one  ounce,  or 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  butter. 


B.  Bread,  two  ounces;  broth,  three  quarters  of 
of  a pint.  N 

p.  Groat-milk,  three  quarters  of  a pint;  bread, 
three  ounces. 

Bread,  three  ounces ; cheese,  one  ounce,  of 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  oFbuttev. 


B.  Bread,  two  ounces;  groat-milk,  three  quar* 
ters  of  a pint. 

p.  Pease,  three  quarters  of  a pint;  bread,  two 
ounces. 

i ounce  of|S.  Bread,  three  ounces ; cheese,  one  ounce,  gr 
* quarter  of  an  ounce  of  butter. 
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From  the  number  of  farms  consolidated  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  applied  to  flic  depasturing  of  dairy  cows,  their 
average  is  found  to  exceed  that  in  the  preceding  one  by 
about  40/.  per  annum.  The  character  of  the  farmers, 
and  the  management  of  their  household,  may  be  drawn 
From  what  has  been  already  stated.  The  accommodation 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Honiton,  Colyton,  and 
Axminster,  may  be  said  to  average  about  6/.  per  acre. 
The  meadows  and  rich  feeding-lands  along  the  river  Axe, 
frequently  rent  at  *4/.  per  acre ; the  dairy-grounds  from 
40/.  to  50/.;  the  arable,  on  a marl  bottom,  32/.}  the 
tough  flinty  loams,  24/. } and  the  wet  grey  loams,  mixed 
with  white-acre,  flint}  and  sandstones,  about  18/.  per 
acre. 

The  great  and  small  tithes  are  generally  commuted 
for  at  -3/.  or  somewhat  more  in  the  pound,  on  the 
reserved  rent. 

The  poor-rates,  and  other  parochial  payments,  are  stated 
as  follows : 
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a. 

+. 


1,  Salmon 

2.  Sakomlj 
Sidburyji 
Grttisiid 

5.  Branscoj 

6.  Seaton 

7.  Colytot^ 

8.  South  I 

9.  North  1 

10.  Farway j 

11.  Oft  well. 

12.  Widwo 

13.  Shute, 
14-.  Cotleigl 

15.  Monktc 

16.  Honitoi 

17.  Comb  I 

18.  Luppit, 
13.  Up  Ott< 

20.  Yarcom 

21.  Membu 

2 2.  Thorne 

23.  Axmins 

24.  Kilminj 

25.  Musbur 

26.  Up  Lin 

27.  Comb  i 

28.  Axmou 

29.  Roosdo 

do.  t 

30.  Buckert 

31.  Awlisco 

32.  Dnnker 

33.  Church 

34.  Clay  hay 

35.  Hemioc 

36.  Sheldon 


••  One  of 
t Two  of 
women 
J This  su 
repairing  cot 
j 1 his  suni 
expense  charj 
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£.  s.  d. 
l*  l 
61  14  Sf 
128  9 7{ 
46  3 6 

175  17  2f 
84  7 llj 
135  1 

28  7 
24  13 
53  2 
24  1 

17  17  1 

72  10 
28.  12 
29.  0 01, 
46  9 0 
22  5 5 
72  4 6f 
35  6 lOf 

34  14  2i 
90  2 8 
74  7 llj 
317  8 U§ 
17  9 0 
51  10  6 
51  PO  3 
14  3 10 

66  1 9| 


9 

2 


173  12' 

69  18  Oi- 
ls 16  1,01 
94  12  9 

46  9 81 

59  4 71 

19  13  8 


2295  12  64 
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CHAP.  V. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

'•  « ’•  * i . 1 

SECT.  I,’ -r—X’ LOUGHS. 

THE  common  Devonshire  plongh,  made  by  a hedge- 
row carpenter,  and  seldom  exceeding  in  cost  15/.  irons 
included,  is  much  nsec! ; and  candour  most  allow,  that  its 
performance  is  far  superior  to  ivhat  might  be  expe&ed 
from  the  very  rude  appearance  it  makes,  either  at  work 
‘or  h ing  empty  on  the  ground.  It  is  a swing- plough 
{Plate  II.)  with  a beam  about  seven  feet  long,  lying  nearly 
parallel  to  the  head  and  heel  of  the  plough : at  the  end 
of  this  beam,  is  occasionally  fastened  a horizontal  gra- 
duated iron,  to  which  the  team-band  is  affixed,  and 
which  regulates  from  the  line  of  draught,  the  direction 
of  the  plough  either  to  the  land  or  to  the  furrow.  It  is 
constructed  to  enter  the  land  obliquely,  and  at  an  easy 
angle ; and  though  there  is  little  apparent  curve  in  its 
breast  or  mould-board,  the  straight  pieces  of  board  (of 
which  these  are  made)  arc  placed  and  continued  so  far 
backwards,  that  in  all  cases,  but  particularly  in  whole 
ground,  the  furrow  is  lifted  up  and  whelmed  completely 
over.  The  shares  used  upon  these  ancient  ploughs  differ 
in  their  forms,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed with  them.  When  the  land  is  designed  to  bo 
ploughed  clean,  and  to  a good  full  pitch,  a long  pointed 
share,  with  a small  fin  or  wing,  is  used  ; when  skirting  is 
required,  the  wing  of  the  share  is  considerably  enlarged ; 
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and  when  veiling  is  performed,  the  wing  ef  fhe  share  is 
turned  upwards,  forming  a sharp  comb  upon  its  outside 
angle. 

The  paring-plough,  which  is  meant  to  supply  the  use 
of  the  breast-plough  or  pnring-shovei,  has  a wide  winged 
flat  share,  measuring  about  14  inches  from  the  land-side 
to  the  angular  point  of  its  right  side,  or  cutting  wing.  In 
the  beam  of  this  plough,  and  preceding  a sharp  comb 
welded  on  the  coulter  margin  of  the  share,  is  a sliding 
foot,  so  fixed  as  to  regulate  the  precise  thickness  of  the 
slice  intended  to  be  pared.  The  share  and  comb  of  this 
machine  being  kept  very  sharp  by  frequent  grinding, 
enables  it  to  perform  its  business  very  well. 

The  plough  is  held  horizontally,  cutting  a smooth  and 
even  furrow  at  the  bottom  ; the  former  one  is  held 
oblimiely,  cutting  on  the  furrow  side,  the  spine  or  green 
sward  to  a feather-edge,  the  whole  of  which  is  gradually 
lifted  up,  and  turned  with  its  green  side  completely  under. 
In  this  operation,  the  work  is  performed  by  what  is  called 
splitting,  that  is,  the  plough  always  turns  upon  the  left 
to  the  first  fu  row,  and  the  coulter  is  held  close  all  the 
way  to  the  lifted  slice  previously  turned  over,  and  which 
now  covers  a balk  or  rib  of  whole  unmoved  ground. 

This  operation,  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England, 
is  called  west-balking,  but  is  there  performed  with  a 
very  different  view  to  what  induces  the  practice  in  De- 
vonshire. The  operation  of  veiling,  is  in  effect  the  same 
thing,  but  as  the  outer  point  of  the  wing  of  the  share  is 
turned  upwards,  there  less  necessity  for  holding  the 
plough  in  an  oblique  position. 1 The  plougn  in  this  ope- 
ration, is  always  turned  to  the  right  upon  the  head-land, 
and  (contrary  to  what  may  be  observed  in  skating),  the 
slice  or  furrow  is  turned  towards  the  ploughed,  instead  of 
the  unploughed  land.  In  veiling,  the  plough  is  thrown 
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so  far  into  the  land  from  the  line  of  draught,  as  to  enable 
the  ploughman  to  carry  with  ease,  about  twice  as  much 
land  as  is  displaced  by  the  ploughed  slice,  which  is  pared 
Very  thin  and  even,  and  on  the  land  side  not  cut  so  deep 
as  in  the  operation  of  skirting,  but  gradually  lifted  and 
turned  neatly  on  its  green  side  upon  the  balk,  now  left 
on  the  right  hand,  or  furrow  side  of  the  plough. 

This  manner  of  ploughing,  in  contradistinftion  to 
splitting,  is  called  gathering  of  the  land;  these  litter 
operations  are  generally  performed  with  two  of  the  com- 
mon horses  of  the  country,  or  a pair  of  good  strong 
steers  driven  by  a boy ; but  when  ploughing  clean  on  an 
old  ley,  or  otherwise  breaking  up  strong  land,  a double 
and  sometimes  treble  force  is  required.  The  day’s  work 
in  the  summer  is  usually  performed  in  two  journies,  from 
7 to  12,  and  from  2 to  6 ; seldom  exceeding  an  acre  per 
day,  when  ploughing  clean,  and  5 or  6 roods  when  veil- 
ing or  skirting. 

DISTRICT  II. 

The  light  Dorset  swing-plough  is  much  used  in  many  * 
parts  of  this  district ; it  is  consrrufted  to  enter  the  ground 
at  an  easy  angle,  has  a well-curved  iron  breast,  one  foot 
ten  inches  long  from  the  neb  to  the  end  of  the  wrest ; the 
slice,  gradually  ascending  along  this  well-turned  plate, 
operates  with  an  equal  friftion  on  its  whole  surface,  and 
is  discharged  with  such  a hollow  or  concave  superficq 
downwards,  as  completely  to  whelm  over  and  invert 
every  square  inch  of  the  lifted  furrow.  The  sole  of  the 
plough  forms  nearly  a parallel  with  the  position  of  the 
beam,  which  is  seven  feet  long,  furnished  at  the  head  with 
an  horizontal  and  vertical  graduated  wang  of  rack-work, 
for  regulating  the  depth  and  the  direftion  of  the  plough, 
either  to  the  land  or  furrow. 
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This  machine  performs  its  work,  whether  in  stiff  or 
free  ground,  incomparably  well ; in  most  cases  it  is  drawn 
hv  a pair  of  stout  horses,  and  costs,  complete,  two  gui- 
neas. A bridle,  for  the  better  security  of  the  sole,  should' 
be  fixed  on  the  beam  by  a nut  and  screw,  and  passed 
down  the  spill  with  a lip,  to  grasp  the  head  end  of  the 
sole,  to  prevent  it  from  drawing  downwards  in  rough  and 
rocky  ground.  This  plough  wkh  two  horses,  on  hroken 
ground,  a boy  and  a man,  will  plough  an  acre  and  a half 
per  day,  in  one  journey  of  ten  hours ; the  same  plough, 
with  four  oxen,  on  whole  ground,  will  plough  a like 
quantity  in  the  same  time. 

The  turn- wrest,  one-way  furrow,  or  double-sole  plough, 
(Plate  IV.)  is  also  much  used  along  the  steep  side-hills : 
with  the  same  force,  and  under  the  same  circunv* 
stances,  it  will  plough  as  much  ground.  The  double-furrow 
plough,  used  only  on  hroken  ground,  with  a force  of  four 
horses, or  six  oxen,  will  plough  two  acres  and  a half  per  dayyi 

Trench-ploughing  is  sometimes  performed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hartland,  by  first  ploughing  a slice  one  and  a 
half  or  two  inches  thick,  witji  the  common  paring  plough, 
and  afterwards  taking  up  the  bottom  of  that  furrow  about 
three  inches  deeper,  and  thus  raising  a sufficiency  of  mould 
to  bury  the  first  slice,  and  cover  the  seed,  without  disturb- 
ing the  inverted  green  sward  with  the  drags  or  harrows. 
This  operation  has  always  been  found  to  answer  the  fullest 
expectations  of  the  gentleman  by  whom  it  has  as  yet- 
been  almost  exclusively  practised. 

Lord  Clifford  has  introduced  the  double  and  single. 
Warwickshire  ploughs  ; they  are  so  steadily  set  as  to  re- 
quire but  little  labour  in  holding  them : the  ploughman 
drives  the  horses,  which  are  three  in  length. 

Cook’s  improved  drill-plough,  with  its  necessary  appen- 
dages of  scarifiers,  scufflers,  shims,  or  broadshares,  is 

almost 
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almost  exclusively  used  in  this  district,  by  Mr.  Exter  of 
Hartland,  who,  in  order  to  produce  the  utmost  regula- 
rity in  the  distances  between  rows  of  turnips  and  potatoes, 
has  projected  a bar  from  the  beam  of  his  double  mould- 
board plough,  at  the  end  of  which  a foot  is  attached,  and 
so  graduated,  as  to  admit  of  its  tracing  a wider  or  narrow 
interval.  The  coulter  point,  or  centre  of  this  plifugli,  is 
always  held  precisely  and  steadily  in  the  line  so  traced,  by 
which  means  the  greatest  accuracy  is  produced  in  the 
exaCt  parallel  bearing  of  the  rows  and  ridges  with  each 
other.  This  is  always  of  importance  in  conducting  the 
subsequent  operations  of  this  husbandry : but  it  is  ren- 
dered more  particularly  so  in  Mr.  Exter’s  practice,  who 
has  also  contrived  to  fix  two  light  iron  ploughs  upon  a 
horizontal  beam,  by  means  of  which  he  works  down  two 
of  his  turnip  ridges  at  the  same  time- 

The  materials  of  these  ploughs  are  all  of  wrought  iron, 
and  weigh  about  8lb.  each;  the  construction  is  so  simple, 
as  to  require  a few  words  only  to  make  it  fully  under- 
stood : from  the  point  of  the  share  to  the  end  of  the 
heel,  is  about  16  inches;  at  the  heel-erid  of  this  sole,  a 
perpendicular  bar  is  inserted,  about  16  inches  in  length, 
secured  in  the  horizontal  beam  with  wedges,  and  conse- 
quently capable  of  being  takeh  up  or  let  down  at  plea- 
sure : from  the  coulter  margin  of  the  sole,  and  near  the 
point  of  the  share,  a comb  or  brace  rises,  -and  retiring 
with  a curve,  is  inserted  about  midway  in  the  perpen- 
dicular bar;  this  having  a sharp  edge,  is  found  fully  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  a coulter.  As  this  apparatus  seems 
constructed  merely  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  it  should 
be  considered  more  in  the  light  of  a hoeathan  of  a plough, 
though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  difficulty  in 
fixing  a mould-board  to  it,  should  the  wofk  at  any  time 
require  si»eh  an  addition. 

J DISTRICT 
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DISTRICT  l'I. 

The  Norfolk  wheel- plough,  with  a pair  of  horses  driven 
by  the  ploughman,  is  found  to  answer  very  well,  and  is 
getting  much  in  use  in  all  the  light  tender  looms  in  this 
district/ 


SECT.  II. HARROWS. 

The  harrows  commonly  used,  consist  of  a very  heavy 
drag,  usually  drawn  by  four  or  six  oxen ; and  a lighter 
kind  of  harrow,  sometimes  in  one  piece,  but  more  gene- 
rally divided  in  the  middle,  and  conne&ed  so  with  links, 
as  to  yield  to  the  curved  form  of  the  eight  and  ten  fur- 
row ridges,  and  to  perform  its  work  very  completely  on 
them.  (PLteV.) 


SECT.  III. ROLLERS. 

The  Common  one,  and  two  horse-rollers,  with  heavy 
granite  or  moorstone  rollers,  of  from  5 to  8 feet  in  length, 
and  of  proportionate  diameter,  are  very  generally  used  ; 
the  latter  for  rolling  the  wheat  and  pasture-grounds,  and 
aiding  the  operation  of  separating  the  spine  from  the 
mould  on  the  beat-lands,  in  preparation  Tor  wheat  or 
turnips.  ( Plate  VI.) 

SECr.  IV. — DRILLS.  ' 

Drill-machine,  attached  to  the  ploughs  by  various 
contrivances,  or  u-.ed  with  a horse  or  by  hand,  in  depo- 
siting 
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siting  turnip-seed  on  the  two-furrow  ridges,  are  occa- 
sionally employed  in  this  husbandry,  and  with  good  effeft. 


SECT.  V. SCARIFIERS,  &C. 

Scarifiers,  seufflcrs,  shims,  and  broad-shares  of  va- 
rious constructions,  and  called  under  the  general  name  of 
tormentors,  are  very  much  resorted  to  in  crossing  the 
balks  of  whole  ground,  left  after  the  veiling  and  skirting 
operations  for  beat-burning.  { Plate  VII.) 


SECT.  VI. — THRASHING-MACHINES. 

Thrashing-machines,  on  an  improved  construction, 
made  by  Baker  of  Exeter,  and  other  wheel  and  mill- 
wrights in  the  country,  and  costing,  exclusive  of  the 
large  framing  timber,  about  40  guineas  each,  are  becom- 
ing very  prevalent  in  most  parts  of  the  country;  the 
power  employed  is  usually  four  horses,  the  diameter  of 
the  path  on  which  the  walk  is,  being  about  30  feet ; but 
where  a water  power  can  be  conveniently  applied,  and 
which  sometimes  occurs,  it  is  consequently  preferred. 

These  machines,  with  the  attendance  of  six  persons  for 
driving  the  horses,  getting  the  sheaves,  feeding  and 
clearing  the  machine,  combing  and  binding  the  wheat- 
straw,  wil  1 thrash  six  bushels  per  hour,  and  that  without 
urging  the  horses  to  an  exertion  beyond  their  ordinary 
labour : five  persons  only  are  required  for  thrashing  oats 
or  barley,  the  straw  of  which  is  not  combed,  or  seldom 
bound.  Of  these  grains,  with  this  force,  the  machine 
will  generally  thrash  about  nine  bushels  per  hour.  Thus 
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two  men  at  20i/.  three  women  at  lOd.  and  one  boy  at 
including  the  value  of  horses,  labour,  the  annual  interest 
upon  the  first  cost,  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine, 
will  all  amount  to  about  25/.  the  hundred,  or  3 d.  per 
bushel  of  wheat  thrashed  in  this  way,  and  proportionably 
less  for  oats  or -barky. 

There  are  few  farmers  having  these  machines,  with  50 
OC  60  acres  of  winter  afid  spring  corn,  that  do  not  find 
their  expectations  very  fully  answered  by  them.  The  re- 
source they  afford  to  their  servants  and  labourers  in  wet 
and  broken  weather ; the  oat  and  barley  straw,  after 
passing  through  them,  being  so  much  softer  and  morti 
pliant  to  the  mouths  of  their  cattle;  the  great  security 
which  they  afford  to  the  crop  from  the  ravages  of  vermin  ; 
the  facility  with  which,  on  a sudden  rise  of  the  corn,  or 
on  any  other  emergency,  they  can  bring  a large  portion' 
of  their  crop  to  market ; and  above  all,  the  more  full  and 
complete  separation  of  the  corn  from  the  straw,  and 
which,  by  general  consent,  seems  nearly,  if  not  quite/ 
equal  to  one  in  twenty — all  combine  to  recommend  them 
as  machines  of  very  extensive  and  general  utility. 

Among  many  liberal  and  provident  measures  suggested 
by  the  Honourable  Newton  Fellows,  as  examples  of  gcnej 
ral  benefit  for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  is  that  of 
a thrashing  and  grinding  mill,  which  he  has  erefted  at  a 
very  considerable  expense,  and  to  which  is  conveyed  a 
never-failing  supply  of  water.  The  power  of  this  mill 
is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  that  of  16  horses.  Combined 
with  its  power  for  thrashing,  winnowing,  and  dressing 
every  species  of  corn,  it  has  a pair  of  stones  of  about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  a bolting  machine. 

This  thrashing-machine  will  discharge  about  25  bushels 
«f  wheat,  and  of  barky  or  oats  near  40  bushels,  per  hour. 
The  barn  being  filled  with  wheat,  the  manual  assistance 
- distributed 
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distributed  through  the  machine  is  as  follows  : one  man 
and  two  women  f r unbinding  the  sheaves  and  feeding 
the  rollers,  which  are  grooved,  and  divided  into  lengths  of 
6 or  8 inches  $ on  the  straw  being  discharged  from  the 
machine,  one  person  attends  to  shake  it  well  over  a large 
open  skreen,  whence  it  is  tossed  over  to  another  person, 
who  removes  it  out  of  the  way.  At  and  under  each  of 
the  winnowing- machines,  sieves  are  placed  to  receive  the 
grain  coming  directly  from  the  machine,  which  is  then 
put  into  the  hoj  .t  of  the  fan  of  the  second  winn  wing- 
machine,  from  wn.  h it  is  again  received  into  another 
sieve,  and  thence  discharged  into  the  hopper  for  grind- 
ing, or  for  market : in  passing  through  this  little  fan, 
such  a separation  takes  place  as  completely  to  divide  the 
head  from  the  tail  corn.  A cylindrical  pearl  barley  ma- 
chine, is  also  used  to  clqansc  the  wad  of  its  smut,  and  thus 
by  taking  off  the  downy  end  of  the  grain,  a much  finer 
sample  both  of  wheat  and  flour  is  obtained.  This  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  brush  apparatus,  for  although  that  may  cleanse 
the  body  of  the  grain,  it  will  not  carry  off  the  down  from 
its  end,  and  which  is  reasonably  supposed  to  contain  the 
germin  of  smut,  or  to  form  the  nest  of  other  animalculae 
equally  injurious  to  such  grain  when  used  as  seed. 

• In  this  machine,  there  is  only  one  man  employed  tef 
five  women,  and  which  together  with  the  drill-husbandry 
introduced  and  practised  by  Mr.  Fellows,  affords  an  op- 
portunity of  employing  a large  proportion  of  women  and 
children  ; the  work  being  so  systematically  arranged,  that 
in  its  execution  it  becomes  in  a manner  impossible  for 
them  to  deviate  or  to  go  wrong.  The  men,  in  the  mean 
time,  are  engaged  in  more  arduous  and  laborious  employ- 
ments ; and  the  whole  of  this  society  is  thus,  in  a season 
ef  great  dearth  of  labour  from  the  failure  of  the  neigh- 
bouring manufactures,  actually  employed  to  their  own 
» ' ' interest. 
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interest,  the  manifest  relief  of  the  parish  burthens,  and 
/ the  general  benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 

A very  good  thrashing  machine  at  Mr.  Vinn’s,  at  Pay- 
hembury,  is  worked  by  water ; it  performs  all  the  opera- 
tions of  thrashing,  winnowing,  grinding,  and  bolting, 
together  with  an  iron  hopper  axis  for  grinding  apples,  and 
an  ingenious  contrivance  for  shelling  clover-seed,  and  the 
huddocks  of  > wheat : this  consists  of  a coarse  running 
grout-stone,  inclosed  within  a hoop  or  case,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  3 feet  6 inches,  lined  with  16  iron  plates,  the 
surfaces  of  which  presented  to  the  side  of  the  running 
stone  are  made  rough,  by  holes  partially  punched  through, 
and  thus  raising  them  to  the  character  of  a very  rough 
grater.  The  depth  of  the  hoop  above  the  surface  of  the 
stone  is  18  inches : here  the  wheat-huddocks,  or  heads  of 
clover  are  placed,  and  as  the  stone  whirls  round,  it  draws 
them  into  the  side-groove,  where  meeting  with  a partial 
resistance  from  the  rough  sides  of  tire  plates,  a separation 
of  the  grain  from  the  husks  is  completely  effe&ed,  and 
discharged  through  a small  aperture  below. 

Lord  Clifford  has  erected  a thrashing-mill,  the  horse- 
walk  of  which  is  28  feet  in  diameter,  the  wheel  18  feet, 
in  which  are  inserted  eight  segments  of  cast  iron  cogs,  30 
in  each;  the  cogs  in  the  trundle-head  wheel  just  30:  it 
perforins  well  with  a power  of  four  horses.  The  neigh- 
bouring tenants  are  fond  of  resorting  to  it,  as  his  Lord- 
ship  gratuitously  indulges  them  with  the  use  of  it. 


SECT.  VII. CHAFF-CUTTERS. 

Chaff-cutters  are  used  by  Mr.  Fellows  and  other 
gentlemen  in  the  county,  but  from  there  being  so  littlo 
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chaff  used  for  feeding  horses,  they  are  by  no  means  an 
implement  of  general  use-  ( Plate  VIII.) 


8ECT.  VIII. WAGGONS,  CARTS,  kc. 

In  the  hilliest  parts  of  the  county,  horses  are  only -used 
for  packing  lime,  dung,  and  all  other  purposes,  for  which 
wheel-carriages  would  in  a less  hilly  district  be  far  more 
appropriate ; it  is  only  in  the  less  broken  parts  of  the 
country  that  one  and  two-horse  carts  are  found  to  supply 
the  labour,  and  to  carry  in  common  from  8 to  12  cwt. 

A few  waggons  were  noticed  on  the  particular  farms  of 
some  agricultural  gentlemen ; in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Axminstcr,  they  are  however  in  very  general  use.  There 
are  a number  of  two-horse  carts,  carrying  from  15  to  18 
cwt.  each,  in  very  general  use,  wherever  they  can  with 
convenience  be  substituted  for  the  long  or  short  crooks  or 
dung-pots. 

One-horse  carts,  or  butts,  are  also  generally  made  use 
of ; they  are  made  to  tip  like  tumbrils,  and  will  hold  about 
five  seams,  or  from  10  to  12  bushels  each.  Being  placed  on 
low  wheels,  they  are  rendered  very  convenient  for  load- 
ing large  stones,  or  any  heavy  article.  The  three-wheel 
butts,  with  barrow-handles,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and 
holding,  level-full,  from  five  to  six  bushels,  are  also  much 
used,  and  found  very  suitable  for  removing  stones  or  any 
heavy  load  to  a short  distance. 


SECT.  IX. PARING -SHOVEL. 

The  common  gardener’s  spade,  with  a short  handle,  is 
scarcely  any  where  seen  among  the  farmers  in  North 
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Devon ; the  holeing,  digging,  gripping,  ditching,  hack- 
ing, and  hand-beating,  being  entirely  performed  with  a 
broad-bitted  mattock,  which  is  so  fastened  npon  the  sh -ft, 
as  to  incline  inwards  little  short  of  an  angle  of  4.5®  with 
the  line  of  its  handle.  This  mattock  is  accompanied  in 
ill  its  operations,  where  a body  of  earth  is  to  be  removed, 
with  that  most  useful  and  powerful  of  all  instruments  of 
its  kind,  the  long-handled  hollow-formed  shovel,  and 
which  resembles  the  impression  of  the  ace  of  spades 
stamped  upon  playing-cards. 

The  paring-shovel,  or  breast-plough,  is  from  9 to  10 
inches  wide  at  its  insertion  with  the  handle,  which  is 
made  with  a considerable  curve  upwards ; the  blade  is 
about  12  inches  long,  terminating  with  a broad  angular 
point,  which,  with  its  sides,  are  always  kept  very  sharp 
and  keen  for  cutting  ; on  the  left  hand,  or  land-side  of 
the  tool,  a sharp  comb  or  coulter  rises  obliquely,  to  sever 
the  pared  slice  from  the  whole  ground  ; but  this,  from  tire 
toughness  of  the  surface,  and  impediments  presented  by 
the  roots  of  the  furze,  flags,  and  heather,  is  frequently 
dispensed  with,  and  the  slice  is  rent  or  tom  ofl'  by  tire 
operator,  as  well  from  the  side  of  the  whole  ground  as 
cut  and  separated  from  the  stratum  below.  When  a foot 
or  15  inches  of  this  slice  rises  upon  the  handle  of  the 
byeast-plough,  an  effort  is  made  to  separate  it  from  the 
uncut  surface,  and  which  by  a turn  of  the  paring-spade 
is  whelmed  over.  This  effort  of  separating  the  ait  from 
the  uxicut  ground,  is  always  (when  circumstances  allow 
that  the  surface  is  not  too  much  encumbered  with 
furze  or  heather)  much  lessened  by  having  the  slice  next 
to  be  pared,  cut  or  nicked  into  such  lengths  as  may  be 
most  convenient  to  the  workmen ; indeed,  the  regular 
nicking  of  the  slice  to  be  pared  from  the  whole  ground, 
is,  in  some  particular  situations,  found  indispensably  neces- 
sary, 
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sary,  where  the  moor  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  render 
impracticable  the  operation  of  the  breast-plough. 

The  mattock,  before-noticed,  is  used  to  grub  up,  chap, 
and  displace  the  surface : this  is  called  hand-beating,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  other  operation,  which  is  termed 
spading  the  ground. — The  grubbing  of  roots  is  generally 
performed  with  the  two-bill,  or  double-bitted  mattock, 
[Plate  IX.) 


SECT.  X. — WINNOWING- MACHINES. 

) . " " 

As  the  corn  is  often  carried  to  an  eminence  to  bo 
winnowed,  for  the  sake  of  a free  current  of  air,  few 
winnowing-machines,  saving  a common  whisk  or  fly,  arc 
used  in  this  county.  The  long  crooks  generally  affixed  to 
the  pack-saddles,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  corn,  hay, 
straw,  turf,  or  faggots,  from  such  hills  and  side-lands  as 
are  deemed  inaccessible  to  wheel-carriages,  are  formed  to 
correspond  with  the  curve  of  the  pack-saddle,  to  descend 
rather  below  the  line  of  the  horse’s  girth,  there  to  curve 
outwardly,  forming  a bottom  of  from  twenty  inches  to 
two  feet  in  width ; thence  rise  with  a small  inclination 

t * 

inwards,  and  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet  eight  inches, 
or  three  feet,  above  the  line  of  the  horse’s  back  and 
withers.  Within  these  crooks,  which  are  placed  two  on 
each  side  of  the  pack-saddle,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
laying  on  any  load,  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  horses. 
Stronger  and  shorter  crooks  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  boards,  poles,  and  small  sticks  of  timber ; 
and,  for  the  carriage  of  stones,  gravel,  and  dung,  strong 
wicker  baskets,  opening  at  bottom,  and  sufficient  to 
contain  one  hundred-weight  and  a half  of  short  or  rotten 
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dung  each,  are  most  generally  used ; the  lime  is  either 
packed  in  bags  on  horses’  backs,  or  carried  loose  in  two 
er  three-borse  carts,  holding  from  20  to  25  bushels  each. 


SECT.  XI.-^— PITCH -FORKS. 

The  pitch-forks,  whether  for  removing  corn,  hay,  or 
straw,  or  for  the  common  use  of  the  stable,  from  the 
length  and  form  of  their  tines  or  prongs,  seem  scarcely 
sufficient  for  holding  or  lifting  a bulk  beyond  that  of  a 
rook’s  nest ; as  little,  indeed,  can  be  said  of  the  hoes  and 
rakes,  tyhich  afford  but  sad  examples  of  utility  to  the 
county. 

• i . . ' . * 

/ „ * ..l  . » 

SECT.  XII. — REAPING-HOOKS. 

Reaping-hooka  with  smooth  edges,  are  generally  pre- 
ferred to  sickles  with  sawed  ones ; these  hooks  are  used 
occasionally  with  either  hand,  the  operator  shifting  hands, 
chopping  the  stubble  low,  and  gathering  about  half  a 
sheaf  at  a time,  which,  put  together,  is  bound  with  reed, 
combed  from  former  wheat-straw,  or  with  a double  length 
•f  the  wheat  reaping. 


A mode  of  securing  the  corn  prevails  in  some  parts  of 
the  South  Hams,  and  which,  if  admissible  in  this  place, 
seems  well  entitled  to  some  consideration.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Dutch,  as  it  is  mi*ch  used 
In  Holland,  and  all  the  low  countries  upon  the  Rhine  and 
Scheld  rivers.  It  is  also  universally  adopted  through  the 
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eastern  and  middle  States  of  North  America.  It  consists 
of  a light  moveable  roof,  which  is  raised  or  let  down  at 
pleasure,  over  the  straddle  upon  which  the  stack  is  built. 
At  the  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  the  corners  of  the 
straddle  or  stack-frame,  are  sunk  four  Strong  boxes,  well 
crammed  and  secured,  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  re- 
ceive about  three  feet  of  a large  pole  or  spar,  rounded 
from  a square  of  six  inches,  a little  tapering  towards  the 
top,  and  30  feet  long : on  the  upper  end  of  this  spar  is 
fixed  a stout  ring  or  verrell,  from  which  is  projected 
a Strong  iron  hook ; the  four  poles,  thus  fitted  dp,  are 
placed  in  the  boxes  <at  the  corners  of  the  straddle.  A 
two-shcaf  tackle  is  hitched  to  the  hooks  at  the  top  of  the 
poles,  arid  a one-sheaf  feckle  to  each  corner  of  the  roof, 
resting  upon  the  straddle,  arid  presenting  at  each  corner  a 
portable  hoop,  or  collar  to  enclose  the  poles,  and  on  which 
it  traverses  up  and  down,  keeping  all  firm,  steady,  and 
compact  together.  These  four  tackles  ate  manned  with 
as  many  persons  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  or  lower 
the  roof,  and  thus  every  sheaf  brought  home  is  more 
immediately  secured  from  future  damage,  than  were  they 
otherwise  placed  under  cover,  3nd  stowed  away  in  a barn. 
This  contrivance  is  called  a hay-barrack,  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  are  equally  used  for  the  protection  of  hay  ad 
well  as  of  corn.  In  a climate  frequently  subject  to 
sudden  and  violent  thunder-showers  during  hay-time 
and  harvest,  they  are  found  particularly  useful.  One 
set  of  poles  and  tackles  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  any 
one  establishment.  The  dimensions  of  the  straddles  may 
be  from  20  to  30  feet  in  length,  and  from  12  to  26 
feet  in  breadth.  In  forming  the  roof  upon  any  given 
dimension  of  base,  care  must  be  taken  to  allow  for  a pro- 
jection of  two  and  a half,  or  three  feet,  in  the  walls  of  the 
stack,  from  its  bottom  to  the  eaves,  and  which  the  moveable 
roof  must  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  enclose  and  cover. 
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We  must  jipvv  revert  to,  and  speak  of  as  rude  a con- 
trivance for  (jpllecling  corn  and  hay  together,  as  perhaps 
was  ever  yet  adopted  in  any  civilized  country. — This  con- 
sistsi  <?f  a tackle,  rigged  to  the  upper  part  of  a ladder, 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  stack ; the  corn  or  hay  is  tied 
up  with  ropes  .in  trusses  of  180  or  200 lbs.  each,  and 
placed  lengthways  on  a pad  which  extends  along  the 
horse,  and  js  thus  transported  from  the  field  to  the  stack- 
yard, a strong  man  driving  the  horse,  and  steadying  the 
bundle  all  the  way : when  brought  to  the  stack  it  is 
thrown  down,  and  a hook,  reeved  at  one  end  of  the 
tackle-rope,  takes  the  middle  band,  and  that  which  goes 
lengthways  round  the  truss to  the  other  end  of  the 
tackle-ropc  a horse  is  fastened  to  draw  up  the  bundle, 
which  done,  it  is  dropped  on  ..the  stack,  where  it  is 
peceived  by  two  or  three  men,  standing  up  to  their  middle 
in  corn,  and  who,  with  great  labour,  roll  and  tug  it  about 
till  they  have  got  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  stack,  .or 
place  prepared  to  receive  it,  when  the  bands  are  with- 
drawn, and  they  wait  patiently  for  the  arrival,  and  sending 
jup  of  another  bundle.  The  litter  of  corn  upon  the  road 
from  the  field  to  the  stack,  . the  waste  of  time,  and 
expense  of  labour,  employed  ip  thus  collecting  a small 
quantity  of  corn  or  hay  together,  can  only  be  estimated 
by  those  who  are  practically  actmainted  with  a superior 
.method. — :Thc  idea  seems  te  have  originated  from  the 
sheer  hulks,  lying  at  His  Majesty’s  dock-yards. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Froude,  of  Dartington  parsonage, 
.has  contrived  a very  simple  apparatus  for  working  with 
one  horse,  his  chad-cutler,  and  bean  and  barley  cracker. 
{Plate  V1H.) 

A,  block  of  oak  sunk  in  the  ground — B,  C,  perpendi- 
cular shaft  passing  through  the  hay-loft  floor  at  D— E F, 
crown-wheel  of  two-inch  plank,  with  six  cast  iron  seg- 
ments. 
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ments,  composing  a crown-wheel  of  108  cogs — G,  pinion 
with  14  cogs,  the  shaft  of  which  passes  through  a drum 
18  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  shown  by  the  circular 
line  of  dots — from  this  drum  the  motion  is  communicated 
by  a belt  to  the  barley-cracker,  and  by  the  same  belt 
to  the  chaff-cutter,  wher-e  it  is  drawn  tight  over  a sheaf 
of  18  inches  diameter. 

The  lever  by  which  this  is  worked,  and  which  passes 
through  the  mortice  of  the  shaft  at  H,  makes  the  division 
of  the  stalls  when  tied  to  the  manger;  the  expense  of  the 


machinery  is  as  follows: 

£•  /•  d. 

Elm  for  the  crown-wheel  valued  at . 0 6 0 

Ash  for  stays,  bridge  of  pinions,  &c.  0 12  6 

Price  of  white  deal  for  the  shaft, .. 0 16  0 


Cast-iron  bolts,  brass  boxes,  gudgeops,  othrf  \ g o 0 
iron* work,  8cc.  J 

Belt,  made  of  old  post-chaise  traces, 0 3 0 

Mill- wright’s  bill  for  labour,  including  a.model 
for  casting  segments  of  crown-wheel,  at 

3/.  6d.  per  day, 

Carpenter’s  bill  who  assisted,  at  2j.  per  day, ....  0 12  0 

£.5  19  6 


The  chaff-cutter  does  its  work  well  in  every  other 
respett,  except  that  the  rollers  which  draw  forward  the 
hay  and  straw  are,  without  great  attention,  apt  to  choak, 
and,  where  the  loft  or  other  situation  will  admit  of  it,  it 
were  better  to  have  the  belt  longer. 

The  stable  is  paved  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
Mr.  Beattie,  in  the  first  volume  of  Communications  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  is  very  useful  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  other  uses  of  their  straw  than  for  litter. 

K 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

ENCLOSING. 

DISTRICT;  I. 

INSTANCES  arc  but  very  rare,  of  enclosures  being 
mack  in  this  district,  and  where  such  have  taken  place, 
they  have  been  only  to  a small  extent,  by  fencing  off  so 
much  of  the  old  moors  or  commons,  as  fancy  may  have 
dictated  or  convenience  required.  The  situations  in  which 
these  improvements  have  been  made,  are  all  extremely 
exposed,  and  such  as  require  extraordinary  pains,  as  well 
for  the  permanent  security  of  the  work,  as  for  proturitijj; 
an  early  shelter  for  the  sheep  and  cattle.  In  these  cases, 
and  where  more  than  an  ordinary  sufficiency  of  fencing 
has  been  required,  the  expense  of  carrying  on'  such 
works,  drawn  from  an  average  of  several  diffirrerit  cases, 

may  be  stated  thus : ••  • ' 1 - 

Raising  a mound,  on  a 9 feet  base,  with  a ditch,  3-feet 
wide  on  each  side  (making  the  whole  scite  of  the  fence 
15  feet),  facing  the  mound,  4 feet  high  with  stones,  sodded 
3 feet  higher  above  the  stone-work,  and  leaving  it  4^  feet 
broad  upon  the  top,  will  usually  cost  for  a perch  of  1 Gf 

feet... ................ ./,\0  6 6 

Quarrying,  or  otherwise  procuring  proper  1 0 3 « 

stone  for  this  facing... J 

Erithing,  or  wattling  with  willow-stakes,  or^ 
any  other  hardy  wood',  known  to  grow  j 
' from  cuttings ; and  planting  the  top  with  !>  0 2 0 

>■  t wo  rows  of  beach,  alder,  ash,  withy,  birch, 
hawthorn,  &c - J 

Expense 
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Expense  of  procuring  said  plants,  and  the''!  £.  /.  J. 
seed  of  firs,  elder,  black -thorn,  and  bram-  j 
bles,  and  with  which  the  tops  and  sides  to  ^ 0 2 0 

windward  of  all  such  mounds  are  fre- 
quently, and  should  always  be  sown 

Average  expense  of  cartage,  or  packing  of  ] ^ ^ ^ 

stones,  laid  down  for  facing  the  mound....  J 

Amounting  in  the  whole  to  about.*./,'. 0 15  0 

per  perch,  for  a fence  that  is  permanently  efficient,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  subdivision  and  boundary,  but 
whilst  it  proves  an  excellent  protection  for  the  stock, 
shelters  from  the  most  prevalent  winds.  Its  ditches  on  each 
side  offer  a ready  channel,  through  which  may  be  con- 
veyed the  surface  and  surplus  waters  of  such  enclosed 
fields.  • . 

These  enclosures  may  require,  according  to  their  size, 
or  the  particular  use  to  which  they  are  put,  one  gate  for 
every  six,  eight,  or  ten  acres,  the  common  expense  of 
which,  when  made  strong,  and  of  good  and  sufficient 
materials,  irons,  posts,  and  hanging  included,  will  be 
about  20/.  or  one  guinea  per  gate.  Tunnelling,  or 
seughing  under  the  gateways,  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  gates,  or  the  facility  of  procuring  sough- 
ing-tiles.  It  is  very  material,  that  the  top  apd  sides  of 
the  mound  should  be  strewed  with  the  seeds  before  men- 
tioned, which  being  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sheep  and 
cattle,  will  soon  form  an  ample  shelter  and  protection  for 
such  other  plants  as  are  designed  for  permanent  hedged 
row  wood. 

t , * , ■ * \ 

DISTRICT  II. 

. . I ..  . . . . : . • . i.  , •—  , > 

There  do  not  appear1  to  have  been  any  enclosures  made 
in  this  district,  of  sufficient  extent  to  require  particular 
notice.  ' ' 
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The  cases  of  enclosures  in  this  distrift,  are  confined  to 
part  of  an  estate  called  Lew  Moor  Farm,  containing  about 
300  acres,  in  the  parish  of  North  Lew,  and  about  200 
acres,  called  Irish  Comb  Moor,  adjoining  the  great  Moor 
of  Meshaw,  in  the  eastern  division  of  this  district.  jThe 
fences  on  the  first  of  these  improvements,  were  raised  uptfn 
a base  seven  feet  wide,  with  a ditch  of  three  feet  on  each 
side,  and  which,  including  the  foot  for  the  sods  or  facing 
to  rest  upon,  occupied  about  13  feet  width  of  ground. 
The  mound  was  raised  six  feet  high  from  its  base;  the 
sides  faced  with  turf,  and  left  nearly  five  feet  wide  on  the 
top : these  were  planted  with  two  rows,  consisting  of  oak, 
ash,  beech,  alder,  hazel,  and  hawthorn,  purchased  at 
1 s.  6d.  per  seam  or  horse-load,  from  these  who  colledled 
them  on  the  waste  hedge-rows  and  woodlands  in  the 
country.  One  oak  and  one  ash  was  allowed  to  each 
pole’s  length,  the  remainder  of  the  space  was  filled  up 
with  the  young  trees  before  mentioned,  on  the  rows  x 
yard  a part;  and  in  them,  at  the  distance  of  13  or  18 
inches  from  each  other.  The  frithe-work,  or  wattling, 
was  made  upon  willow  or  sallow  stakes,  which  imme- 
diately growing,  formed  both  shelter  and  security  for  the 
young  hedge-rows.  The  expense  of  this  fence  was  pot 
particularly  stated,  but  is  estimated  at  about  half-a-guinex 
per  perch. 

On  the  other  of  these  improvements,  the  base  of  the 
mound  was  six  feet,  its  height  five  feet,  and  breadth  at 
the  top  nearly  the  same ; this,  with  the  side-drains  or 
ditches  on  each  side,  made  the  whole  scite  of  the  fence 
about  12  feet ; cost  of  raising  the  mound  and  frithing, 
4 s.  per  perch.  The  expense  of  procuring  the  stakes  or 
pitches,  which  were  chiefly  of  willow,  was  not  ascer- 
tained. This  mound  was  planted  at  the  top  with  a dou- 
ble row  of  birch,  thorn  and  alder,  in  which  were  placed 
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five  young  nursery  beech  trees  to  every  pole’s  length  •,  cost 
of  these  plants,  3/.  per  1000. 

No  farther  particulars  could  be  procured  ns  to  the  ex- 
pense of  these  fences ; in  both  cases  they  appeared  verv 
thrifty,  and  to  be  growing  very  even  and  extremely  well. 
These  enclosures  have  been  made  upon  old  moorlands,'' 
and  converted  into  tillage,  grass,  and  woodland.  The 
farther  detail  of  these  improvements  will  be  hereafter 
stated. 


DISTRICT  ir. 

Adjoining  Black-down  on  the  west,  and  in  the  parish 
of  Loddiswell,  is  an  extensive  traft  of  moorland,  lying 
in  severalty  to  the  adjoining  estate ; abbot  TO  acres  of  this 
land  has  been  recently  enclosed,  and  improved  with  great 
effett,  by  Mr.  King,  of  FowlescombeT  The  detail  of  this, 
with  all  other  improvements,  will  be  likewise  particu- 
larly noticed  in  the  Twelfth  Chapter  of  this  Report. 

' * - 

DISTRICT  y. 

No  enclosures  occur. 

district  n. 

Kentiswill  Moor  consists  of  a black  and  brown  mould, 
on  a strong  red  and  yellow  gravelly  clay,  and  a dry  flinty 
grey  earth  on  a pebbly  gravel ; through  the  whole  of  which 
the  common  red  marl  of  the  country  very  frequently 
occurs,  and  appears  to  contain  about  1000  acres.  On  such 
of  the  allotments  as  have  been  cultivated*  good  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  with  excellent  turnips  and  potatoes,  have 
been  produced.  The  total  neglett  of  many  of  the  new 
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allotments,  and  the  little  care  taken  in  the  raising  of  live 
fences,  were  observed  with  concern : the  absence  of  the 
Minister,  as  also  of  the  principal  farmers  at  Honiton 
market,  prevented  the  requisite  .information  from  being 
procured,  respecting  the  languid  state  of  improvement  in* 
this  new  enclosure.  ••  . 

* ! | * i • • ' * i*’  ^ « 1*  • 

DISTRICT  VII.  o r. X 

The  enclosures  lately  made  upon  the  Black-down  hills, 
under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  are  those  of  Churdh 
Stanton,  Clayhaydon,  and  Dunkerswcll.  In  the  first,  little 
progress  of  improvement  seems  to  have  taken  place; 
many  of  the  allotments  are  still  left  in  a state  of  nature  ;• 
and  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  raising  of  live 
fences  on  the  mounds,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  well  and 
sufficiently  raised  with  a three-foot  ditch  on  each  side. 
The  soil  of  these  enclosures  has  already  been  stated,  as 
consisting  chiefly  of  a moist  grey  loam,  and  a mqory  soil, 
on  a bed  of  yellow  clay  and  fox  mould. 

The  new  enclosures  at  Clayhaydon  rest  upon  a strong 
flinty  subsoil,  and  from  the  draining  and  other  works  now 
performing,  seem  to  be  more  carefully  attended  to.  The 
soil  of  the  commons  of  Dunkersweil  (which  forms  one  of 
the  most  extensive  plains  in  the  county  of  Devon),  has 
already  been  noticed,  as  consisting  chiefly  of  a brown  and 
black  peaty  earth,  on  beds  of  brown  and  yellow  day,  and 
fox-mould,  and  all  ultimately  resting  upon  a deep  stratum 
of  chip  sand.  >'  - 

The  natural  produce  of  all  these  commons  is  h$ath, 
fern,  dwarf-furze,  and  a very  coarse,  tough,-  and  wiry, 
herbage.  Part  of  these  enclosures  are  cultivated,  part  ap- 
propriated to  planting,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  re- 
mains in  a state  of  nature.  . , • 
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.The  outside  and  partition  fences  of  all  the  new  allot- 
ments, are  laid  out  on  a ten  feet  base,'  upon  which  a 
mound  with  sodded  sides  is  raised  five  feet  high,  and  left 
six  feet  wide  upon  the  top.  These  banks  are  all  tiiclosed 
with  a ditch  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep*,  ori  each 
brow  of  the  mound  a wattled  fence,  about  two  feet  high, 
is  made,  within  which  is  planted  the  young  trees  and 
common  hedge-row  wood } the  cost  Of  doing  all  which, 
on  a general  average,  does  not  exceed  4r.  per  rape'  of 
20  feet.  The  wattled  fence  is  moved  itpon  stakes  about 
three  feet  long,  two  feet  of  which  is  raddled  with  any 
convenient  brush-wood  that  can  be  procured ; on  the  top 
©£  the  mound  are  two  rows  of  withy  or  sallow  cuttings, 
placed  about  three  feet  a-part  $ these  pitches  are  cut  four 
feet  long,  and  pot  obliquely  into  the  ground,  leaving  about 
one  foot  above  the  surface : between  these  rows  of  withy 
are  planted  oak,  ash,  beech,  birch,  alder,  hazel,  dogwood, 
and  thorns  i and  at  the  distance  of  every  ten  feet,  along 
the  middle  of  the  mound,  alternate  Scotch  and  spruce 
fir  are  planted.  The  wattling-stakes,  pitches,  and  young 
trees,  cost  about  3/.  Gd.  per  rope,  in  addition  to  the 
manual  labour  above  stated. 

The  size  of  the  enclosures  vary  from  five  to  eight  acres ; 
in  each  of  these  there  is  a five-barred  oak-gate,  eight  feet 
four  inches  in  length,  and  costing  about  9s. ; two  oak 
posts,  8/.;  irons,  2s.  Gd.  ; carriage  and  putting  down, 
2j.  Gd.  more ; making  the  whole  expense  of  the  gate 
about  22  s.:  double  tunnels  to  each  gateway  will  average 
about  5s.  mere. 

A very  good  reason  appears  to  be  assigned  for  the  pre- 
ference generally  given  of  soft  wood  to  thorns,  in  the 
hedge-mounds  throughout  this  country : the  former  grows 
much  faster,  and  in  the  way  of  copsaaor  faggot  wood,  is 
much  more  profitable  than  the  harder,  ptt-haps  more  oma- 
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mental,  but  slower- growing  thorns.  The  beech  is  pre- 
ferred for  stretching,  plashihg,  or  laying  down } the 
hazel,  beech,  alder,  and  withy,  arc  cut  generally  for  fire- 
wood : the  oak  and  ash,  in  favourable  situations,  at  ten  or 
twelve  years’  growth,  will  make  good  hurdles  or  small 
rafters.  , .. 

About  1200  acres  of  Black-down  hills  have  been  enclosed 
by  General  Simcqe  •,  it  was  his  intention  to  have  built 
two,  or  not  exceeding  three,  farm-houses ; and  to  have 
annexed  about  300  acres  of  these  allotments  to  each  esta- 
blishment ; the  remainder,  not  disposed  of  in  plantations, 
was  to  have  been  apportioned  to  his  other  farms,  and  to 
which  the  allotments  were  contiguous.  This  waste  was 
valued  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Enclosure,  at  an  ave- 
rage of  6/.  per  acre  •,  but  under  proper  management,  this 
estimated  value  is  expelled  to  be  trebled  in  a few  years. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ARABLE  LAND. 

SECTS.  I,  n,  III,  AND  IV. TILLAGE,  See, 

njSTXICT  I. 

THE  proportion  of  tillage  to  the  enclosed  grass- 
, ground  in  this  district,  may  be  stated  as  one  part  in 
eight,  that  is,  seven  parts  of  enclosed  grass-ground  to  pne 
part  in  corn,  or  in  preparation  for  it  by  fallow,  turnips, 
and  potatoes  ; out  of  this  seven-eighths,  there  is  estimated 
to  be  only  one-eighth  under  permanent  pasture,  marsh, 
and  meadow  •,  hence  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  enclosed 
country  are  subject  to  a convertible  system.  The  word 
system  is  here  perhaps  not  quite  admissible,  as  that  im- 
plies order  in  a regular  series,  both  in  time  and  in  suc- 
cession, with  each  other.  No  such  rules,  however, 
govern  the  practice  of  the  North  Devon  farmer,  who 
spades,  skirts,  veils,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
by  a winter  fallow,  rots  the  old  spine  in  preparation  for 
wheat,  and  upon  the  lighter  ground  occasionally,  for  a 
few  turnips.  When  spading,  or  paring  and  burping  the 
surface  of  a field  is  meditated,  it  is  pared  off  dean  to  the 
depth  of  three-fourths  to  one  inch  in  thickness  ; these 
slices  are  set  edgeways,  and  when  dry,  are  colleded  into 
heaps,  or  what  provincially  is  termed  beat-barrows,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  furze,  fern,  heather,. hedge-roy  or 
copse-faggots,  the  whole  pared  surface  is  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  ashes ; these  ashes,  when  cool,  are  generally  spread 
together  with  80  Winchester  bushels  of  lime  per  .acre, 
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mixed  with  twice  the  quantity  of  hedge-row  mould,  road- 
scrapings,  or  other  fresh  soil  most  convenient  to  be  pro- 
cured. 

This  is  the  usual  preparation  for  wheat,  in  which  the 
expensive  article  of  lime  would  frequently  be  omitted,  did 
not  the  leases  expressly  provide  for  the  tenants  laying  on 
that  quantity  of  lime  per  acre.  The  ashes  spread,  and 
the  manure  thus  applied  upon  the  spaded  land,  the  field  is 
next  ploughed  into  eight  or  ten  furrow  ridges,  and  the 
wheat  being  previously  prepared , is  sown,  eight  pecks  in 
the  beginning,  but  as  the  season  advances,  nine  and  ten 
pecks  per  acre,  dragged  and  harrowed  in ; the  furrows 
struck  out  with  a plough,  the  ridges  looked  over  and 
righted,  and  the  field  left  gripped  and  water-furrowed. 
This  preparation  of  the  seed-wheat,  consists  of  putting 
unslaked  lime  into  water,  until  the  liquid  is  brought  to  the 
consistence  of  a thick  gruel ; in  this  the  wheat  is  imme- 
diately plunged,  and  after  remaining  a short  time,  it  is 
taken  out,  and  spread  upon  a floor  to  dry,  where,  by  fre- 
quent motion  the  grains  are  separated  from  each  other, 
and  thus  incrusted  with  caustic  lime,  the  disease  called 
the  smut  is  generally  prevented. 

When  it  is  determined  to  plough  the  wheat  under,  the 
seed  is  sown  upon  the  lime,  mould,  and  ashes,  and  ploughed 
into  the  same  sixed  ridges,  carrying  very  neatly  and^  re- 
gularly about  four  furrows  to  the  yard,  leaving,  at  the 
making  Op  of  each  furrow,  a small  comb  or  balk,  which 
is  again  strewed  with  seed,  and  taken  up  with  about  one- 
half  of  the  sole  or.  bottom  of  the  last-ploughed  furrow ; 
thus  letting  the  plough  down  to  a proper  depth,  the  fur- 
rows are  made  up  as  close,  or  left  as  wide  and  open  as  the 
farmer  chooses.  These  ridges  are  'also  looked  over  and 
righted  with  the  mattock,  and  equally  Secured  from  an 
overflow  of  water  during  the  continuance  of  winter.  - y ■ ; 
i 4 , When 
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r When  the  land  is  cither  veiled  or  skirted,  it  is  usual  to 
cot  the  ploughed  slices  into  convenient  lengths,  and  when 
Sufficiently  dry,  to  heap  and  burn  them,  to  spread  the 
ashes,  and  then  prepare  the  lime  and  mould  to  complete 
the  dressing;  then  either  proceed  with  tormentors,  roU 
lers,  drags  and  harrows,,  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the 
combs  or  balks  left  in  veiling  or  skirting,  or  suffer  them 
to  remain  until  the  land  is  ploughed  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed- wheat : but  when  no  part  of  the  skirted  or  veiled 
slices  are  burnt  previous  to  dragging,  harrowing,  and  the 
application  of  the  tormentors  ertossways  over  the  balks* 
this  is  called  betting,  and  is  aided  by  rolling,  handA 
beating,  and  every  means  that  can  be  devised  for  breaks 
ing  and  separating  the  living  and  matted  plants  and  grasses, 
and  finally  concluded  with  light  harrows  walked  up  J hill 
and  trotted  downwards,  the  mere  effectually  to  shake  the 
earth  out  of  the  tufted  clods,  which  arc  then  collected 
into  heaps  and  burnt,  the  ashes  spread,  and  the  lime  and 
fither  dressing  applied  as  before  noticed.  Innumerable, 
however,  are  the  small  green  sods  left  upon  the  surface  of 
the  field,  as  is  clearly  to  be  seen  from  its  freshness  and 
verdure,  and  which  continues  increasing  until  seed-time, 
when  the  field  is  ploughed  into  the  eight  or  ten  furrow 
ridges,  the  wheat  sown  nine  or  ten  pecks  to  the  acre,  and 
hacked  in.  This  expedient  has  arisen  from  the  necessity 
of  forbearing  the  use  of  the  drags  or  harrows  upon  land 
after  it  has  received  its  last  ploughing  in  this  preparation  j 
for  in  the  first  case  it  is  plain,  that  the  drags  and  harrows 
would  bring  to  the  surface,  the  greater  part  of  the  green 
balks  that  were  ploughed  under  j and  in  like  manner 
would  the  drag  and  harrows  bring  to  the  top  of  the  other 
ridges,  all  the  toughest  of  the  spine  not  consumed  in 
beat-burning.  To  surmount  all  these  difficulties,  hacking 
has  been  contrived,  and  which  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
; .1  lowing 
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lowing  manner : the  wheat  is  sown  broad-cast,  and  upon 
each  ridge  a single  man  proceeds  with  the  broad-bitted 
mattock,  beginning  on  the  lower  side  of  the  field,  and 
advancing  upwards,  cutting  down  the  edges  of  the  fur- 
rows, and  displacing  so  much  of  the  soil  as  may  afford  a 
slight  and  imperfect  covering  to  the  grain.  This  is  evi- 
dent by  the  quantity  of  loose  seed  left  upon  the  surface, 
a prey  to  the  birds,  and  also  from  the  additional  peck  of 
seed  per  acre,  which  is  used  when  hacked  in.  The  fur- 
rows are  generally  shovelled  out  by  hand,  and  the  earth 
so  raised,  spread  over  the  adjoining  ridges  ; the  field  is 
left  gripped  and  water-furrowed,  and  (excepting  the 
quantity  of  green  sods  and  tufts,  which  even  the  utmost 
care  used  in  this  operation  is  impossible  to  conceal),  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  left  well  dressed,  and  looks 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Hacking  is  also  performed  where  lay-wheat  is  sown 
immediately  after  the  plough,  and  without  a previous 
harrowing : on  this  occasion  the  plough  is  so  held  and 
set,  as  to  leave  the  slices  very  much  upon  an  edge  ; the 
seed  falling  between  these  furrows,  is  covered  by  the  loam 
or  mould  pared  off  in  smoothing  the  surface.  The  wheat 
thus  comes  up  in  rows  upon  the  ridges,  and  in  proportion 
as  these  rows  are  more  or  less  marked,  the  middle  of  the 
slices  are  left  vacant,  and  thus  the  very  end  and  object  of 
the  broad-cast  husbandry  is  defeated,  by  an  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  sod,  forming  alternately  thick  rows  and  inter- 
vals without  plant,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing season,  are  found  to  teem  with  grass  and  other 
rubbish,  little  if  at  all  inferior  in  bulk  to  the  crop  of  wheat 
itself. 

The  wheat-stubbles  at  harvest  are,  from  the  usual  me- 
thod of  chopping  down  the  crops  with  the  reaping-hooks, 
cut  so  low  as  to  leave  nothing  to  answer  what  is  called 
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haultaing  in  other  parts  of  England.  The  very  grassy 
state  of  these  stubbles,  as  well  as  those  of  oats  and  barley, 
induces  the  farmer  to  leave  them  in  a state  of  rest  during 
winter,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  pasture,  as  to 
prevent  the  effe&s  of  the  winter  rains  and  melting  snows 
from  washing  and  scouring  the  soil  away. 

It  was  formerly  much  the  practice  in  that  part  of  this 
distrift  bordering  upon  the  Bristol  Channel,  to  sow  wheat 
in  four  and  six-furrow  ridges ; but,  being  too  much 
exposed  to  the  driving  effefts  of  the  March  winds,  this 
round  work  has  of  late  years  been  generally  discontinued. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  lime  and  mould,  applied  as  a 
dressing  to  lay  wheat,  is  spread  before  the  approach  of 
the  autumnal  rains,  for  the  purpose  of  being  washed  in, 
and  more  intimately  mixed  with  the  spine,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  in  the  ope- 
ration of  ploughing.  _ . 

Hacking  in  wheat,  as  the  land  may  be  wet,  or  more 
or  less  clingy,  will  cost  the  labour  of  from  five  to  nine 
men  per  acre,  during  which  time  they  have  their  drinkings, 
and  are  little  less  pampered  than  in  the  wheat-harvest 
following. 

When  fallowing,  or  a preparation  for  rotting  the  green 
sward,  is  intended,  the  land  is  either  skirted,  or  ploughed 
clean,  about  Candlemas.  By  the  former  mode  of  opening 
the  ground,  much  labour  and  expense  is  saved}  for  long 
observation  and  experience  shows,  that  a much  quicker 
dissolution  of  the  spine  takes  place  when  the  two  green 
sides  are  placed  together,  than  where  the  whole  is  turned 
downwards  upon  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  To  this  may 
be  added  the  immediate  division  of  the  close  matted  sur- 
, -face,  and  that  in  the  subsequent  operations,  on  the  clean 
ploughed  land,  the  farmer  will  have  to  contend  with  a 
-dice  from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  width,  and  from  five 
- to 
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to  six  inches  in  thickness ; but,  upon  the  darted  land, 
the  slice  and  comb  will  not  exceed  more  than  one  half  of 
those  proportions the  labour  consequently  becomes 
much  reduced,  in  comparison  to  what  must  necessarily  be 
incurred  in  subduing  a strong  tough  field  of  lay-ground, 
after  it  has  been  ploughed  clean,  and  at  the  ordinary 
pitch  (by  whatever  means  the  green  sward  is  reduced, 
and  all  appearance  of  it  done  away)  5— the  field  is  dressed 
with  the  ordinary  mixing  of  lime  and  mould,  the  wheat 
is  sown  broad-cast  upon  the  usual  ridges,  dragged,  and 
harrowed  in,  the  furrows  struck  up  with  the  plough,  the 
ridges  righted,  and  left  guarded  from  the  effe&  of 
sudden  thaws,  or  heavy  rains  during  winter — These  are 
fhe  chief  modes  of  preparation  for  wheat  in  this  district, 
if  we  except  only  a small  portion  that  is  sometimes  sown 
after  potatoes  and  the  clover-lays. — The  average  produce 
from  all  these  various  modes  of  culture,  is  15  bushels, 
of  6 1 lbs.  each,  per  acre. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  plain,  that  no  wheat 
can  possibly  stand  in  greater  need  of  the  hoe,  than  that 
which  is  hacked  in  ; this,  however,  is  but  little  attended 
to,  and. its  omission  consequently  contributes  in  a great 
degree  to  the  growth  of  grass  and  rubbish  so  generally 
complained  of } it  is,  however,  allowed  to  be  much  less 
upon  the  fallowed  land,  than  where  spading,  veiling, 
skirting,  and  burn-beating,  has  been  practised  ; for  even 
after  spading,  a number  of  roots  of  the  coarser  perennials 
escape,  and  seldom  fail  to  show  themselves  in  great  force 
during  the  ensuing  spring  and'  summer. 

In  a climate  so  favourable  to  vegetation  as  is  the  county 
of  Devon,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  grassy  tufts  left 
upon  the  surface  of  recently  sown  wheat-fields,  will  im- 
mediately strike,  and  secure  themselves  strongly  in  the 
ground.  Although  the  wheat  arish,  after  fallow,  is  uni- 
formly 
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formerly  much  freer  from  grass  than  where  the  land  is 
billed  or  skirted,  and  the  beat  burnt:  still  id  some  places  an 
objection  is  stated  to  fallowing  for  wheat,  on  account  of 
the  land  being  left  so  hollow  and  open,  as  to  subject  the 
wheat  plant  to  be  drawn  up  when  feeding  it  in  the  ensuing  , f 
spring.  It  is  also  said  to  be  much  more  liable  to  fall  with 
its  lower  joints  upon  the  ground,  and  to  be  what  is  here 
called  crippled  or  root-fallen,  in  which  case  the  crop  is 
always  found  to  be  very  deficient  in  produce,  from  its 
appearance  in  the  field. 

The  weeding  that  is  performed,  is  generally  done  by 
women  and  children,  previous  to  the  wheat  running  for 
the  spindle,  and  so  soon  as  the  thistle,  cockle,  and  other 
rubbish,  are  sufficiently  grown  to  be  cut  by  the  weed-hook, 

Or  drawn  by  hand : the  most  common  and  injurious  weeds, 
and  those  stated  to  be  most  difficult  to  subdue,  are  char- 
lock and  coltsfoot ; these  seem  to  have  taken  their  per- 
manent, and  often  undisturbed  residence  in  many  places 
in  the  district. 

The  reaping  and  harvesting  of  the  wheat  is  attended 
with  so  heavy  an  expense,  and  with  practices  of  so  dis- 
orderly a nature,  as  to  call  for  the  strongest  mark  of  disap- 
probation,.and  their  immediate  discontihuance,  or  at  least 
a modification  of  their  pastime  after  the  labours  of  the 
day.  The  wheat  being  ready  to  cut  down,  and  amount- 
ing from  10  to  20  acres,  notice  is  given  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  a reaping  is  to  be  performed  on  a particular 
day,  when,  as  the  farmer  may  be  more  or  less  liked  in  the 
village,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed,  a gang, 
consisting  of  an  indefinite  number  of  men  and  women, 
assemble  at  the  field,  and  the  reaping  commences  after 
breakfast,  which  is  seldom  over  till  between  eight  and 
nine  o’clock.  This  company  is  open  for  additional 
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hands  to  drop  in  at  any  time  before  the  twelfth  hour,  to 
partake  ot  the  frolic-  of  the  day.  lly  eleven  or  twelve 
o’clock  the  ale  or  cider  has  so  much  warmed  and  elevated 
their  spirits,  that  their  noisy  jokes  and  ribaldry  arc  heard 
to  a considerable  distancp,  and  often  serve  to  draw  aux-  • 
iliarv  force  within  the  accustomed  time.  The  dinner, 
consisting  of  tl.c  best  meat  and  vegetables,  is  carried  into 
the  held  between  twelve  and  one  o’clock:  this  is  distri- 
buted, with  copious  draughts  of  ale  and  cider;  and  by  two 
o’clock  the  pastime  of  cutting  and  binding  the  wheat  is 
resumed,  and  continued  without  other  interruption  than 
the  squabbles  of  the  party,  until  about  five  o’clock,  when 
what  is  called  the  drinkings  are  taken  into  the  field,  and; 
under  the  shade  of  a hedge-row  or  large  tree,  the  panniers 
are  examined,  and  buns,  cakes,  and  all  such  articles  are 
found,  as  the  confe&ionary  skill  of  the  farmer’s  wife  could 
■produce  for  gratifying  the  appetites  of  her  customary  guests 
at  this  season. 

After  the  drinkings  are  over,  which  generally  consume 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  (and  even  longer, 
if  such  can  be  spared  from  the  completion  of  the  field), 
the  amusement  of  the  wheat-harvest  is  continued,  with 
such  exertions  as  draw  the  reaping  and  binding  of  the 
field  together  with  the  close  of  the  evening.  This  done, 

•a  small  sheaf  is  bound  up,  and  set  upon  the  top  of  one  of 
the  ridges,  when  the  reapers  retiring  to  a certain  distance, 
each  throws  his  reap-hook  at  the  sheaf,  until  one,  more 
fortunate,  or  less  inebriated  than  the  rest,  strikes  it  down  : 
this  achievement  is  accompanied  with  the  utmost  stretch 
and  power  of  the  voices  of  the  company,  uttering  words 
very  indistinffly,  but  somewhat  to  this  purpose  : — <1 we  ha 
in ! <wt  ha  in ! — which  noise  and  tumult  continue  about 
half  an  hour;  when  the  company  ratire  to  the  farm- 
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house  to  sup,  which  being  over,  large  portions  of  ale 
and  cider  enable  them  to  carouse  and  vociferate  until  one 
or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

At  the  same  house,  or  that  of  a neighbouring  farmer, 
a similar  scene  is  renewed,  beginning  between  eight  and 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  following,  and  so  continued 
through  the  precious  season  of  the  wheat-harvest  in  this 
country.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  labourers  thus 
employed  in  reaping  receive  no  wages,  but  in  lieu  thereof, 
they  have  an  invitation  to  the  farmer’s  house,  to  partake 
of  a harvest  frolic  j and  at  Christmas,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time,  and  which  seldom  continues  less  than 
three  or  four  days,  the  house  is  kept  open  night  and  day 
to  the  guests,  whose  behaviour  during  the  time,  may  be 
assimilated  to  the  frolics  of  a bear-garden. 

The  distempers  to  which  the  wheat  crops  of  this  dis- 
trict are  liable,  are  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  hereafter 
will  be  noticed  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  mil- 
dew, as  before  observed,  is  but  little  known,  except  in 
small  enclosures  and  low  situations,  and  where  the  wheat 
is  excluded  from  a due  circulation  of  air : in  such  places 
it  has  been  noticed  to  make  a sudden  appearance  after 
still  and  foggy  weather,  but  not  to  extend  above  a certain 
height  or  region  of  the  field.  In  the  higher  parts  of  tire 
country,  where  the  fields  are  large,  and  the  subdivision- 
monnds  naked,  or  covered  only  with  a few  dwarf-hazel, 
withy  (/.  e.  sallow),  and  creeping  brambles,  the  evil  is  by 
no  means  such  as  to  require  particular  notice. 

The  smut  generally  is,  and  always  may  be,  prevented 
by  a due  attention  to  liming  the  seed  in  the  manner  before 
noticed. 

The  burnt,  red-gum,  or  cockle-eared,  are  diseases  little, 
indeed,  almost  wholly  unknown  ; but  when  wheat  is  cul- 
tivated upon  loose  hollow-bottomed  ground,  or  generally 
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after  potatoes,  it  is  liable  to  be  root-fallen,  tlie  only  re- 
medy is  to  fold  and  trample  the  ground  well  after  sowing, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  to  compress  the  surface  with 
heavy  rollers,  and  to  depasture  sheep  upon  it  as  late  as 
the  1st  of  April.  This  will  give  stability  to  the  roots, 
and  prevent  the  lower  joints  of  the  seed-stems  from  lying 
prostrate  on  the  ground ; and  though  the  stem  generally 
rises  ere£t  from  these  crippled  joints,  it  stands  with  a very 
Small  ear  loosely  set  in  the  chert,  which  is  thin  and 
obliquely  projected  from  the  stein  ; and,  according  to  the 
usual  phrase  of  the  country,  very  thin,  and  badly  grained 
indeed. 

From  all  such  hills  as  are  steep  and  inaccessible  to  carts, 
or  at  least  conceived  as  such,  the  wheat-sheaves  are  gene- 
rally packed  in  long  crooks,  fastened  to  a pack-saddle ; 
and  thus  loaded,  the  horse  transports  it  to  a stack-yard, 
where  the  sheaves  are  raised  into  such  sized  stacks  as  may 
he  most  conveniently  made  and  thatched  in  the  course  of  . 
the  harvest,  and  afterwards  for  removal  to  the  thrashing- 
machine  or  barn. 

Thrashing  by  hand  is  done  in  two  ways  : one  by  the 
stook  of  ten  sheaves  (from  seven  to  eight  inches  through 
at  the  band) ; the  other  by  bundles  of  reed,  consisting  of 
the  unbroken  stems  of  the  wheat-straw  tied  into  bundles 
of  281b.  each.  The  thrashing  six  of  these  bundles  is  called 
a common  day’s  work,  and  costs  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  from  14  d.  to  1 6d.  besides  an  allowance  of  three 
pints  of  cider.  When  the  wheat  is  thrashed  by  task- 
work, per  bundle  is  given,  but  with  no  allowance  of 
beer  or  cider.  In  thrashing  task-work  by  the  mode  first 
mentioned,  4 d.  per  stook  is  given,  and  a man  with  dili- 
gence will  thrash  six  stooks  per  day:  from  70  to  80  of 
t.icse  stooks  may  be  taken  as  the  general  produce  of  the 
wheat  crop,  and  may  he  said  to  amount  to  the  averages 
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Stated  in  the  respe&ive  districts.  In  all  cases,  the  man 
who  thrashes,  combs  and  secures  with  a double  band 
the  bundle  of  wheat-reed.  This  is  generally  laid  by  for 
thatching  hay  and  corn,  the  roofs  of  farm-houses,  cot- 
tages, barns,  and  other  buildings ; and  for  bands  for 
tyeing  up  the  sheaves  of  the  ensuing  harvest  of  both  win- 
ter and  spring  grain.  One  hundred  bundles  of  reed  are 
generally  estimated  by  neighbours  to  be  worth  about  two 
guineas. 

The  price  of  grist-grinding,  generally  through  the  dis- 
trict, is  about  od.  per  bushel  for  wheat;  id.  for  barley ; 
and  2 d.  for  oats:  the  latter  are  very  seldom,  though  the 
two  former  are  very  generally,  used  by  the  peasantry,  and 
in  the  farm-houses,  for  bread-corn.  It  is  seldom  that 
they  eat  bread  with  their  meals,  but  most  commonly  pud- 
ding. A large  quantity  of  broth  is  prepared  in  the  farm- 
houses, by  stewing  pickled  pork  or  bacon  with  cabbage, 
carrots,  turnips,  pot-herbs,  onions,  and  leeks,  in  abun- 
dance. When  pork  or  bacon  is  not  to  be  got  by  the  pea- 
santry, they  make  use  of  mutton  suet  cut  very  small,  and 
stewed  with  the  garden-stuff  above-mentioned.  Pea-soup 
is  also  seasoned  highly,  and  much  used  by  these  people. 

DISTRICT  II. 

Having  begun  the  description  of  the  soil  of  this  dis- 
trict near  Hercules’s  Promontory,  or  Hnrtland  Point,  it 
may  probably  be  as  well  to  return  thither,  and  recom- 
mence in  that  neighbourhood,  such  details  of  the  husbandry 
as  seem  most  worthy  of  notice. 

Mr,  Exter,  who  for  many  years  past  has  praClised  with 
no  inconsiderable  success  the  drill-husbandry,  states  the 
following  preparation  for  wheat,  as  one  that  he  has  gene- 
rally found  to  answer  extremely  well : he  ploughs  clean 
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about  Midsummer,  but  with  a very  thin  slice,  and  in  that 
state  the  ground  lies  undisturbed  until  after  harvest,  when 
the  field  is  dressed  with  160-seams  of  cwt.  each  of  sea- 
sand,  or  40  customary  measures  of  lime  per  acre.  The 
sand  or  lime  is  spread,  and  dragged  together  with  the 
flags  or  rotten  turf,  and  when  this  is  in  sufficient  prepa- 
ration for  collecting  and  burning,  all  the  roots  of  couch, 
and  other  injurious  perennials,  are  gathered  into  heaps, 
and  set  fire  to.  The  fallow  is  ploughed  into  four  and  a 
half  feet  ridges,  corresponding  with  one-breadth  of  the 
drill ; but  if  it  is  a thorough  dry  piece  of  land,  the  work 
is  left  in  30  feet  wide,  and  drilled  across,  instead  of  length- 
ways (as  on  the  narrow  ridges) ; in  both  cases,  the  rows 
are  equally  distant,  being  nine  inches  apart;  and  the 
quantity  of  prepared  seed-wheat  required  is  about  five 
^pecks  per  acre. 

The  wheat  thus  put  in,  is  left  well  gripped  and  water- 
furrowed,  and  fed  close  down  with  sheep  till  about  Old 
Lady-day.  During  this  time,  and  when  the  season  will 
admit  of  it,  the  intervals  are  scarified,  and  again  repeated 
after  the  sheep  ar.e  withdrawn,  and  horse-hoed  about  the 
time  the  wheat  is  running  for  the  spindle.  This  wheat  is 
mown  and  bound  into  sheaves,  when  after  remaining  in 
the  shock  a sufficient  length  of  time,  it  is  removed  to  the 
stack-yard,  and  put  together,  thatched,  and  well  protected 
from  the  force  of  the  winter  storms.  It  is  usually  thrashed 
by  hand,  and  on  a fair  and  moderate  computation,  will 
average  a produce  of  20  bushels  of  70lbs.  each,  customary- 
weight  for  measure  per  acre. 

Mr.  Stoneman,  of  Woodhouse,  has  lately  made  an  ex- 
periment of  manuring  for  wheat  with  woollen  rags,  and 
which  promised  to  answer  extremely  well.  The  farther 
particulars  of  this  will  be  noticed  in  the  Chapter  on  Im- 
provements. 
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At  Torrington  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  ordinary 
preparation  for  wheat  is  to  pare  and  burn  the  old  lay 
every  three  years;  thus  early,  because  it  is  said,  there  are 
no  natural  grasses  worth  preserving,  and  by  this  time  the 
artificial  ones  are  worn  out.  When  breast-ploughed  or 
spaded,  the  operation  in  these  tender  soils  may  be  done 
for  9/.  per  acre  ; heaping  the  dried  green  sward,  burning 
and  spreading  the  ashes,  about  6/.  (id.  more.  Sometimes 
the  beat-ashes  are  spread  ajone,  at  other  times  the  usual 
quantity  of  lime  is  mixed,  and  left  in  heaps  together  for 
several  weeks. 

When  the  ashes  are  spread  by  themselves,  and  soon 
after  burning,  the  usual  quantity  of  lime  is  then  mixed 
with  road-scrapings,  hedge-borders,  or  even  the  mould 
collected  in  heaps  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and 
mixed  in  a proportion  of  about  twenty  of  earth  to  one  of 
lime : the  heaps  so  mixed  and  distributed  through  the 
field,  remain  till  the  approach  of  seed-time,  when  they 
are  spread,  and  the  field  ploughed  into  ten-furrow  ridges, 
sown  broad-cast  with  wheat,  from  eight  to  ten  pecks  per 
acre,  and  dragged  and  harrowed  in.  Where  the  ground 
is  very  light  and  open,  sheep  are  driven  in  various  direc- 
tions over  the  field,  to  settle  and  make  firm  the  soil  for 
the  wheat  to  strike  in.  This  wheat  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  fed  in  the  month  of  March,  when  it  is  rolled  with 
a heavy  moorstone  roller ; the  seed-time  is  between 
Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  and  the  harvest  usually  com- 
pjtnces  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  August. 

The  wheat  is  generally  reaped  by  men,  and  bound  up  by 
women ; and  although  there  are  some  instances  of  wheat 
being  reaped,  bound,  and  shocked  by  the  acre,  still  (the 
more  usual  pradtice  is  to  harvest  the  wheat  in  the  manner 
before  stated,  and  averaging  a general  produce  of  16 
bushels  per  acre.  ► 
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No  material  difference  takes  place  in  the  usual  course 
of  tillage,  through  the  neighbourhood  of  Petrockstow, 
Black  Torrington,  and  Hatherleigh ; the  turnip  husbandry 
is  however  becoming  far  more  general  here  than  formerly; 
the  same  system  is  continued  eastwardly.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Iddlesley,  they  pare  and  burn  every  second 
year ; this  they  do  because  the  soil  is  good,  and  will  bear 
it.  The  common  practice  here,  upon  the  prime  land  is, 
to  begin  with  wheat  in  the  manner  above  described,  and 
fallow  with  barley  and  oats  ; or  take  turnips  in  the  place 
of  wheat  fallowed  with  barley,  wheat,  and  oats : produce 
of  wheat  here  as  before,  16  bushels  per  acre. 

Advancing  in  the  same  direction  towards  Chumleigh, 
we  gradually  emerge  from  the  old  praftice  of  spading  ; 
and  although  skirting  and  beat-burning  the  dry  sound 
lands  is  sometimes  practised,  it  is  still,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  intelligent  farmers,  considered  to  be  very  injurious 
to  the  future  spine  or  green  sward,  as  it  prevents  the 
ground,  when  laid  down  to  grass,  from  producing  so  thick 
or  so  sweet  an  herbage.  < 

The  preparation  most  generally  resorted  to  here,  is  to 
winter  and  summer  fallow  for  wheat ; and  dress  with  the 
customary  quantity  of  lime,  ploughed  under  into  ten- 
furrow  ridges;  the  usual  quantity  of  wheat  is  then  sown 
broad-cast,  and  harrowed  in,  afterwards  righted  with  the 
beating-mattock,  the  furrows  shovelled  out  and  spread 
upon  the  ridges;  produce  varying  from  16  to  18  bushels 
per  acre.  The  wheat  arish,  or  stubbles,  arc  in  these 
cases  found  less  to  abound  with  coarse  grass,  and  other 
unprofitable  rubbish. 

Pursuing  this  inquiry  farther  to  the  eastward,  we  find 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poughill  and  Cheriton  Fitz- 
paine,  that  although  skirting,  or  half  ploughing,  and  after- 
wards burning  the  roots  and  rubbish,  is  frequently  prac- 
tised, 
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tised,  still  the  most  approved  husbandry  is  to  winter- 
fallow,  and  dress  with  the  usual  quantity  of  lime  or  dung ; 
the  latter  generally  preferred,  particularly  for  the  first 
shoot  of  the  turnip,  or  otherwise  apply  soaper’s  waste 
lees,  or  wood-ashes.  The  turnips  are  sown  broad-cast 
about  Midsummer,  seldom  hoed,  partly  drawn  and  fed 
off  upon  the  ground  ; and  so  much  of  the  land  as  is 
cleared  before  Christmas  is  sown  with  wheat,  ten  pecks 
to  the  acre,  harrowed  in,  and  the  furrows  cleaned  up  with 
a double  mould-board  plough ; hacking,  in  this  case, 
being  entirely  exploded  ; the  young  wheat  but  seldom 
fed.  This  crop  is  harvested  and  thrashed  in  the  usual 
manner,  producing  from  18  to  20  bushels  of  GO  lb.  each 
per  acre. 

The  most  common  wheat  husbandry  south  and  east- 
wardiy  of  Tiverton,  is  to  plough  the  old  lay-ground  a 
good  full  pitch  between  March  and  May:  in  this  state  it 
remains  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  when  it  is  cross-ploughed, 
and  prepared  with  the  dressings  before  mentioned  for 
turnips  about  Old  Midsummer.  The  turnips  are  some- 
times partially  hoed  and  fed  off  before  Christmas;  the 
land  is  then  sown  with  wheat  in  the  manner  above  stated, 
producing  generally  about  20  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat 
has  been  frequently  sown  after  turnips,  about  Candlemas, 
but  on  account  of  its  being  so  very  liable  to  the  rust 
when  sown  at  that  late  season,  barley  is  lately  become  its 
more  valuable  substitute. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bampton,  much  the  same 
praftice  is  observed  in  the  culture  of  wheat : they  break 
up  in  February,  cross-plough  in  May,  and  get  the  land 
well  cleaned  and  dressed  by  Midsummer;  taking  care, 
in  all  these  operations,  to  burn  nothing  but  couch- 
xoots  and  other  perennial  rubbish:  manure  with  160 
seams  of  rotten  dung,  or  eight  hogsheads  (equal  to  40 
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double  Winchester  bushels)  of  lime  per  acre;  the  latter 
sometimes  spread  in  its  quick  state,  just  before  the  ground 
receives  its  last  ploughing,  but  more  frequently  mixed 
with  mould:  the  turnips  sown  between  New  and  Old 
Midsummer,  rarely  hoed  ; the  early  part  of  the  crop  fed 
off,  and  the  land  sown  with  wheat  by  the  middle  of 
December.  Ten  pecks  of  seed  produce  twenty  bushels  per 
acre;  the  weight  of  the  white  wheat  is  about  60lbs.  that 
of  the  small  red  Lammas,  about  61  lbs.  the  striked  Win- 
chester measure.  It  is  in  all  cases  affirmed,  that  the 
Candlemas,  or  spring  wheat,  is  far  more  liable  to  take  the 
mildew  than  the  autumnal  wheat  sown  in  due  season. 

The  ordinary  wheat  tillage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitstone,  is  to  plough  clean  about  Christmas,  cross- 
plough in  May  for  either  wheat  or  turnips  ; if  the  forifier, 
dung,  lime,  or  apply  soaper's  waste  lees,  or  ashes;  if 
dung  only,  140 seams  of  3 cwt.  each:  if  purchased  tole- 
rably convenient,  first  cost  and  carriage  will  amount  to 

6d.  per  seam,  £.3  10  per  acre. 

Lime,  8 hhds.  of  5 bushels  each,  at  8/.  perT 

hhd.  44/ >3  12  ditto. 

Carriage,  3/.  Gd.  per  hhd.  28/. 

Soaper’s  spent  lees,  or  ashes,  13  seams,  at! 

1/.  4 d.  per  seam,  21.  13/.  4 d. .........  r4  0 ditto. 

Carriage,  8 d.  per  seam,  1 /.  6/.  8 d. „..J 

These  different  dressings  are  applied  separately,  or 
mixed  with  hedge-row  or  other  mould ; wheat  generally 
sown  broad-cast,  two  bushels  per  acre,  harrowed  in, 
and  the  furrows  striked  out  with  the  double  mould- 
board  plough ; produce  twenty  bushels  of  63  lbs.  each  per 
acre. 

In  the  Drewsteignton  quarter,  and  southwardly  in  this 
district,  they  break  in  the  winter  as  above  for  wheat  or 
turnips,  cross-plough  in  May,  and  dress  with  120  seams 
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of  rotten  dung  for  turnips,  or  eight  hogsheads  of  lime 
for  wheat,  per  acre.  Turnips  are  sown  between  New  and 
Old  Midsummer,  anti  which  is  continued  to  be  sown  on 
the  turnip  ground  until  the  end  of  January,  sometimes 
harrowed,  but  more  generally  ploughed  under  into  six- 
furrow  ridges,  leaving  a balk  or  comb  at  the  last  furrow, 
which  is  strewed  with  fresh  seed,  and  split  with  a double 
mould-board  plough,  casting  the  comb  equally  on  both 
sides,  and  cleaning  tip  the  furrow  to  any  depth  or  width 
the  farmer  chuses. 

When  the  ground  is  not  fallowed,  or  prepared  with 
turnips  for  wheat,  the  lime  and  earth  are  spread  upon  the 
lay-ground  by  the  end  of  August  •,  the  ground  is  ploughed 
into  ten-furrow  ridges,  the  wheat  sown  broad-cast,  ten 
pecks  to  the  acre,  and  hacked  in,  costing,  as  the  ground 
may  be  more  or  less  clingy  or  stubborn,  or  may  work 
free,  the  labour  of  from  five  to  nine  men  per  acre. 
Taking  the  average  at  seven,  the  wages  of  these  men 
will  be  «/.  2d.-,  their  drink,  two  quarts  of  cider  or  beer 
each,  2s.  8 d.  more,  making  the  average  expense  of  hack- 
ing, in  this  part  of  the  district,  about  10/.  10rf.  per 
acre.  The  two  pecks  of  extra  seed  required  in  this  pro- 
cess serves  much  to  strengthen  the  former  objections 
stated  against  the  practice.  Thisj  however,  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  weight,  it  being  generally  considered 
to  produce  the  best  wheat,  but  more  particularly  so  when 
performed  upon  the  flag : produce,  twenty  bushels'  of 
titlbs.  each  per  acre.  . It  is  very  common  for  a second 
crop  of  wheat  to  be  taken  in  immediate  succession  to  the 
first,  in  which  case  the  returns  given  in,  average  about 
sixteen  bushels  per  acre. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  South  Tawton,  it  is  usual  to 
half-plough  or  skirt  in  the  months  of  June  or  July  s cross- 
cut the  ground  with  tormentors,  drag  and  harrow  well 
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after  harvest,  and  burn  whatever  may  not  be  rotted  at 
that  time ; dress  with  the  usual  quantity  of  lime  or  dung, 
cast  into  eight  or  ten  furrow  ridges ; sow  about  two 
bushels  of  prepared  seed  wheat  per  acre,  harrowed  and 
dragged,  or  hacked  in;  the  wheat  stubbles  frequently 
ploughed  under,  and  sown  again  with  wheat ; sometimes 
with,  but  more  frequently  without  additional  dressing: 
produce  of  the  first  crop  sixteen,  of  the  second  crop 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  bushels  per  acre. 

The  early  wheats  throughout  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict are  generally  found  free  from  the  rust,  whilst  the 
late  sown,  or  Candlemas  crops,  seldom  escape  from  being 
more  or  less  injured  by  it. 

Wages  are  sometimes  given  in  this  district  for  reaping 
wheat,  which  in  such  cases  cost  ‘Is.  6d.  per  day  to  each 
reaper,  with  as  much  ale,  cider,  and  eating,  as  they 
choose  to  call  for.  They  return  to  the  farm-house  to 
supper,  carouse  until  between  twelve  and  two  in  the 
morning,  stagger  home,  and  after  a few  hours  rest,  re- 
commence reaping  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  the 
following  morning.  In  this  manner  the  wheat -harvest  is 
conduded  through  many  parts  of  this  district,  although 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  towns,  the  practice  is 
generally  discontinued. 

i • 

DISTRICT  HI. 

The  common  course  of  crops  through  this  district  may 
be  stated — as,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  clover  with  hievre, 
first  year  mown;  or  wheat,  oats,  oats  with  seeds,  mown  in 
like  manner  the  first  year,  and  which  afterwards  lie  an 
indefinite  term  of  from  five  to  fifteen,  or  twenty  years. 

The  most  general  practice  through  the  western  division 
of  this  district,  is  to  cultivate  wheat  upon  what  is  com- 
monly 
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monly  called  the  old  moorlands:  here  the  first  operation 
is  to  spade  and  burn  the  surface,  spread  the  ashes,  and 
dress  with  about  60  seams,  or  160  bushels  of  bude  sand 
per  acre.  Instances  near  the  borders  of  Cornwall  are  not 
unusual,  for  100  seams  to  be  applied,  but  fifty  only  are 
provided  by  covenant  as  a dressing  for  wheat,  and  the 
two  succeeding  crops  of  oats  or  barley.  This  sand  is  either 
applied  alone  or  mixed  with  fresh  mould,  and  ploughed 
lightly  under  with  the  beat  ashes  into  ten-furrow  ridges, 
and  then  sown  with  from  six  to  eight  pecks  of  prepared 
seed  wheat  per  acre,  harrowed  in,  and  producing  on  an 
average  through  the  Holdsworthy  quarter,  eighteen  bushels 
of  62  lbs.  each,  per  acre.  This  produce  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  old  moorlands,  for  when  the  ancient  enclo- 
sures are  cultivated  with  wheat,  their  produce  but  rarely 
exceeds  fifteen  bushels  per  acre. 

A very  fine  sample  of  wheat  is  often  obtained  from  the 
enclosed  cultivated  lands  near  the  foot  of  Dartmoor ; a 
struck  Winchester  bushel  was  seen  to  weigh  at  Bridestow, 
63  lbs.  8 oz.:  this  sample,  by  the  customary  measure  of 
heaping  every  fourth  peck,  weighed  67 lbs.  | oz. 

The  proportion  of  wheat  cultivated  in  the  western  di- 
vision of  this  district  is,  considering  its  extent,  but  very 
small:  this,  however,  being  generally  put  in  under 
circumstances  similar  to  those  above  noticed,  we  may 
fairly  place  the  general  average  produce  at  sixteen  bushels 
per  acre ; indeed  it  is  no  very  extraordinary  thing  to  hear 
of  old  spaded  and  burnt  moors,  dressed  with  100  seams 
of  bude  sand,  to  yield  in  the  first  crop  from  twenty-six  to 
twenty-eight  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  This  wheat  is 
seldom  fed,  although  sometimes  harrowed  and  rolled  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  It  is  harvested  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  carried  home  in  carts.  As  there  are  few  thrash- 
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ing-mills  as  yet  established  in  the  district,  the  wheat  h 
thrashed  by  hand,  and  yields  a produce  as  above  stated. 

On  the  enclosed  cultivated  lands  in  the  division  of 
Meshaw,  it  is  common  to  plough  clean  before  Christmas, 
and  summer-fallow  for  wheat.  In  this  preparation  there 
is  nothing  burnt  but  the  rubbish  beaten  out  of  the  clods, 
and  such  as  could  not  possibly  be  rotted  in  the  time. 
The  field  thus  cleaned  and  brought  into  a husband-like 
tilth,  is  dressed  with  forty  measures  of  lime,  mixed  with 
fresh  mould,  and  spread  just  before  the  field  receives  its 
seed  earth.  This  is  done  neatly  in  eight-furrow  ridges, 
the  wheat  sown  two  bushels  per  acre,  harrowed  in,  and 
the  furrows  striked  out  with  a double  mould -board 
plough  : produce  eighteen  bushels  of  62 lbs.  each,  per 
acre. 

Another  praftice  here,  is  to  veil  or  wrest-balk  at  Mid- 
summer, when  after  laying  about  a month,  drag  and  har- 
row it  cross-ways,  and  when  dry,  collect  the  green 
sward  and  burn  it  in  heaps,  or  beat-barrows;  spread  tire 
ashes  just  before  the  field  is  cross-ploughed,  and  apply 
twenty  measures  of  lime  per  acre,  ploughed  under  with 
the  beat  ashes,  into  eight  or  ten-furrow  ridges,  sown  with 
wheat  from  eight  to  ten  pecks  per  acre,  and  hacked  in, 
requiring  on  an  average,  eight  men  per  acre,  which 
at  It.  2d*  per  day,  is ..... ............ ...a*..—...*...*.... 0 9 4 

Two  quarts  of  cider,  or  other  drink  per  man, 

at  3 d.  per  quart,  ....... 

Bread  and  cheese,  at  $d.  per  man, 0 2 0 

Shovelling  out  the  furrows,  one  man  per  acre, ....  0 111 

£• 0 17  3 

The  common  price  of  reaping  and  binding  wheat,  with 
an  allowance  of  meat  or  drink,  is  about  8s.  per  acre; 

hence 
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hence  a more  than  double  expense  is  incurred  in  putting 
in  a field  of  wheat,  to  what  would  be  required  in  reap- 
ing it  afterwards.  This  latter,  however,  is  but  rarely  done, 
it  being  the  usual  practice  to  reap  and  bind  the  wheat  on  1 
the  terms  and  in  the  way  before  noticed.  The  produce 
from  this  latter  practice  is  not  said  to  differ  materially 
from  the  average  above-  stated,  although  the  arish  or  wheat 
stubble  is  always  found  to  be  much  more  foul  and  grassy, 
than  upon  fallowed  land. 

Smut  will  sometimes  occur  through  the  carelessness  or 
mismanagement  of  the  farmers,  in  not  preparing  their 
seed  in  the  manner  before  described ; but  the  rust  or  mil- 
dew in  either  division  of  this  distritt,  is  a disease  but 
seldom  heard  of,  excepting  only  what  has  been  related  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Holdsworthy,  of  a rust  which  often 
occurs  upon  wheat  sown  after  potatoes,  and  where  they 
generally  manure  very  highly  with  farm-yard  and  stable- 
dung:  its  first  appearance  is  that  of  a bluish  shade  on  the 
seed  stems  of  the  com  at  the  time  the  wheat  is  in  blossom: 
these,  when  drawn  through  the  fingers,  leave  a whitish 
flour  or  farina  behind,  and  which  ultimately  appears  to  eat 
like  rust  upon  iron,  into  the  stalk,  giving  it  a spotted 
and  partially  diseased  character. 

DISTRICT  ir. 

Taking  100  acres  as  a proportion  of  the  farms  through 
this  district,  they  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  about 
one-filth  meadow  and  permanent  pasture,  and  the  re- 
mainder subject  to  a course  of  tillage,  of  which  about  1 1 
acres  may  be  stated  as  annually  in  preparation  with  sum- 
mer-fallow or  turnips,  for  wheat ; 1 1 acres  under  wheat ; 

1 1 atres  under  Oar  ley  j and  again  under  barley  or  oats  ; 
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And  lying  under  seeds  and  the  natural  grasses  for  three 
years. 

The  wheat  husbandry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MU- 
ton-Abbot,  is  first  to  skirt  and  burn  in  the  early  part  of 
summer,  and  add  from  20  to  30  measures  of  lime  per 
acre ; sow  turnips  at  Midsummer,  feed  them  off,  and 
follow  with  oats  or  barley : these  stubbles  are  ploughed 
immediately  after  harvest,  got  as  clean  as  possible,  and 
dressed  with  40  more  measures  of  lime  per  acre  ; sown 
with  wheat  broad-cast  on  ten-furrow  ridges,  and  harrowed 
in : produce,  20  bushels,  of  62  lbs.  each  to  the  atre. 

In  the  country  round  Tavistock  the  same  practice,  with 
a similar  result,  prevails  •,  south-westwardly  of  that  town, 
the  more  common  practice  is,  to  skirt  in  the  winter,  the 
field  frequently  lying  in  that  state  until  after  the  ensuing 
harvest,  when  it  is  cross -ploughed,  dragged  and  harrowed  ; 
and  so  much  of  the  spine  as  is  then  not  rotted,  collected 
into  heaps  and  burnt.  Fifty  customary  measures,  or  12 
hogsheads  of  lime  mixed  with  hedge-row,  or  other  mould, 
is  then  applied  per  acre ; spread  at  Michaelmas,  ploughed 
under  into  ten-furrow  ridges,  sown  with  wheat,  two 
bushels  per  acre,  and  harrowed  in : the  field  is  left  gripped 
and  water-furrowed,  and  producing,  on  a general  average, 
eighteen  bushels  per  acre. 

On  the  demesne  lands  of  Buckland  Monachorum,  they 
sometimes  plough  clean  in  June,  and  sheepfold  2500  to 
the  acre;  where  the  fold  has  not  reached,  dress  with 
about  fifteen  loads  of  Plymouth,  or  barrack-dung,  of 
thirty  bushels  each  per  acre.  As  soon  as  the  fallow  begins 
. to  appear  grassy,  apply  the  tormentors,  and  by  harrowing 
in  dry  weather,  destroy  the  weeds  and  grasses.  At  other 
times  pare  and  burn,  and  with  the  ashes  apply  20  loads 
of  farm-yard  or  stable  dung  per  acre : wheat,  in  all  cases 

sown 
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sown  broad-cast,  and  harrowed  in;  produces  on  a ge- 
neral average,  twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton-Ferrers,  it  is  no  un- 
usual practice  to  prepare  by  skirting  at  Candlentas  for 
winter  turnips.  The  land  is  prepared  by  the  middle  of 
July,  when  it  receives  about  half  the  customary  dressing, 
and  the  turnips,  consisting  of  Swedes,  the  green  purple, 

, and  yellow  sorts,  are  sown,  and  fed  off  the  spring  follow- 
ing; the  remainder  of  the  ordinary  dressing  is  then  ap- 
plied, and  the  land  sown  before  Old  Midsummer  with  the 
tankard  and  early  white  loaf  turnip,  fed  off  by  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  and  the  land  sown  with  wheat;  pro- 
duce twenty-four  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  country  about 
Brixton,  skirt  very  fine  in  the  early  part  of  summer; 
plough  two  or  three  clean  furrows  under  the  hedge- 
rows, and  at  regular  distances  across  the  field,  heaps  of 
lime,  sea-sand,  and  sea-weed  are  distributed  upon  the 
clean  ploughed  furrows,  and  with  them  is  mixed  certain 
quantities  of  mould,  leaving  large  heaps  regularly  dis- 
posed throughout  and  along  the  sides  of  the  field.  After 
harvest,  the  tormentors,  drags,  and  harrows,  arc  applied  to 
this  thinly  skirted  surface,  which  being  made  sufficiently 
fine,  all  the  perennial  rubbish  is  colledted  into  heaps  and. 
burnt ; the  ashes  strewed  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  the  heaps 
of  mixing  are  also  regularly  spread  over  the  whole  field; 
this  is  neatly  ploughed  under  into  ten  or  twelve-furrow 
ridges,  sown  with  wheat  by  the  first  of  November,  eight 
or  nine  pecks  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  in;  rolled  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  yielding  an  average  produce  of 
twenty-four  bushels  per  acre.  When  the  grass  can  be 
conveniently  spared  in  the  country  about  Modbury,  skirt 
in  November,  leaving  a very  fine  comb  or  balk  completely 
covered  with  the  raised  slice;  in  this  state  it  remains  until 
after  barley  sowing,  when  it  undergoes  all  the  necessary 
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operations  for  completing  the  separation  and  destruction 
of  the  former  spine.  After  spreading  the  ashes  of  the 
rubbish  that  may  be  burnt,  twelve  hpgsheads  of  lime  are 
applied  per  acre ; turnips  sown  .at  Midsummer,  fed  off 
before  Christmas,  and  succeeded  with  wheat  sown  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  producing  a general  average  crop  of 
twenty-four  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  promontory  of 
Malborough,  and  northwardly  towards  Kingsbridge  and 
Aveton  Giffard,  skirt  in  March  for  summer  turnips  5 
prepare  a dressing  with  lime  and  mould,  or  with  the 
latter  and  sea-sand,  and  apply  about  one  half  of  the  usual 
quantity  for  summer  turnips,  sown  about  Midsummer ; fed 
off,  and  wheat  sown  with  the  remainder  of  the  dressing 
between  the  beginning  of  November  and  the  10th  of 
March.  The  late  sown  wheat  is  found  to  run  much  to 
straw,  to  be  particularly  subject  to  the  rust  or  mildew, 
and  seldom  to  equal  in  either  quantity  or  quality  the 
produce  of  the  Michaelmas  sown  wheat  by  at  least  one  in 
five.  Average  produce  of  the  Michaelmas  wheat  twenty- 
six  bushels;  that  of  the  spring  wheat  about  twenty 
bushels,  per  acre,  and  of  a greatly  inferior  quality. 

The  same  management  is  pursued  in  the  Southpool  quar 
ter,  where  the  general  average  of  the  winter  sown  wheat  is 
given  in  at  twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  country 
situated  below  the  southern  foot  of  Dartmoor,  the  ordi- 
nary practice  is  to  skirt,  if  possible,  before  barley  sowing, 
cross-plough  in  May,  and  prepare  the  dressing,  but  not 
spread  it,  for  the  turnips  which  are  sown  about  Mid- 
summer, and  fed  off  generally  by  Christmas,  when  the 
dressing  previously  deposited  in  the  field  is  spread,  and 
wheat  sown  from  two  to  two  bushels  and  a half,  and  ave- 
raginga  general  produce  of  twenty-two  bushels  per  acre. 

Through  all  the  country  west  of  the  river  Dart,  and  lying 
between  Totness  and  Dartmouth,  skirt  in  February, 
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cross-plough  in  May,  and  burn  between  that  time  and 
Midsummer  whatever  is  not  rotted  ; mix  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  lime,  and,  occasionally  sea-sand  witjh  mould,  pre- 
/ pared  by  ploughing  furrows  through  and  along  the  sides 

of  the  fields.  About  one  half  of  this  dressing  is  applied  * 
for  turnips  sown  about  Midsummer,  are  fed  off,  and  the 
land,  as  it  becomes  clear,  receives  the  remainder  of  the 
dressing,  and  is  continued  as  before  to  be  sown  with 
wheat,  from  the  beginning  of  November  until  the  10th 
of  March.  The  late  sown  wheat  is  here  much  com- 
plained of,  as  being  extremely  liable  to  mildew,  and  by 
no  means  recommended  in  preference  to  a crop  of  barley, 
and  which  is  generally  supplanting  all  the  spring  wheat 
throughout  the  district.  The  great  burthen  of  straw 
generally  proceeding  from  spring-sown  wheat,  occasions 
a deficiency  in  the  quantity,  as  well  as  a great  falling  ofl'  in 
the  quality  of  the  grain.  The  general  average  produce 
here  given,  equals  twenty-four  bushels  per  acre.  In  tho 
peninsula  of  Brixham  and  Kingsware,  the  same  culture  is 
pursued  in  the  management  of  the  wheat  crop:  the 
average  produce  is  not  stated  to  exceed  twenty  bushels 
per  acre.  The  wheat  crop  is  generally  preceded  by  that 
of  turnips,  fed  off,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
limestone  quarter  of  this  distrifl,  the  general  average 
produce  of  which,  deduced  from  a number  of  instances, 
amounts  to  near  twenty-three  bushels  per  acre. 

DISTRICT  r. 

The.  wheat  husbandry  in  this  small  district  is  various  : 
first  manure  with  the  usual  quantity  of  lime  mixed  with 
mould,  and  spread  upon  the  old  lay  ground  about  a month 
before  it  is  broken  up,  which  is  done  by  ploughing  it  a 
clean  full  pitch  about  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
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the  wheat  is  sown  from  nine  to  ten  pecks  per  acre,  hacked 
in  upon  ten-furrow  ridges,  the  furrows  shovelled  out,  and 
the  loose  mould  spread  over  the  adjoining  stitches.  When 
the  old  lays  are  fallowed  for  wheat  or  turnips,  they  are 
commonly  ploughed  clean,  or  skirted  in  the  month  of 
February ; the  usual  dressing  of  lime  is  applied  in  both 
cases,  but  the  beat-ashes  being  considered  a sufficient  sti- 
mulus for  turnips,  the  dressing  for  wheat  remains  pre- 
pared in  the  field  until  after  the  turnips  are  fed  off, 
when  the  dressing  is  spread,  and  ploughed  lightly  under  j 
the  wheat  sown  any  time  between  November  and  the 
1 3t  of  March,  and  harrowed  in:  upon  the  land  which  is 
ploughed  clean  in  the  winter  and  receives  the  thorough 
summer-fallow,  the  usual  dressing  is  spread  previous  to 
the  last  ploughing,  after  which  the  wheat  is  sown  broad? 
cast,  and  harrowed  in. 

This  stubble,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lay  and  stump  wheat, 
is  frequently  refreshed  with  about  eighty  seams  or  horse- 
loads of  dung  per  acre ; sown  again  with  wheat  upon  one 
ploughing,  and  hai  ked  in  : produce  of  the  first  crop  of 
wheat  twenty,  of  the  second,  twelve  or  fourteen  bushels 
per  acre.  The  second  wheat  is  generally  taken  in  the 
place  of  a crop  of  barley. 

The  hacked  wheat  stubbles  are  uniformly  more  foul 
and  grassy  than  the  stubbles  of  the  fallow  and  turnip- 
wheat  ■,  and  the  wheat  sown  at  Candlemas  is  always  more 
or  less  injured  by  a mildew.  Sometimes  turnips  are  taken 
after  the  second  crop  of  wheat,  and  then  fallowed  with 
barley  and  seeds,  otherwise  the  second  wheat  is  suc- 
ceeded by  barley  with  seeds,  and  which  generally  lie  from 
two  to  three  years. 
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DISTRICT  TI. 

The  wheaShusbandry  here  is,  first  to  skirt  or  furrow 
and  comb  very  fine  in  July,  to  drag,  harrow,  and  tear 
the  spine  as  much  as  possible  in  pieces,  then  collect  and 
burn  the  tough  perennial  rubbish  otherwise  not  destroyed, 
dress  with  the  usual  quantity  of  lime,  previously  mixed 
With'  mould,  ploughed  neatly  under  into  ten-furrow 
ridges } sow  wheat  two  bushels  per  acre,  and  harrow  it 
in  j strike  up  the  furrows  with  a double  mould-board 
plough,  then  leave  the  field  well  gripped  and  water- 
furrowed  ; or  plough  dean  in  December  or  January, 
cross-plough  in  May,  and  thoroughly  clean  the  land  by  ' 
burning  the  living  root-weeds,  and  all  other  rubbish  not 
previously  rotted:  apply  a compost  of  lime,  earth,  and 
•dung,  mixed  in  the  following  proportions: 

Five  hogsheads  of  lime,  first  cost  & carriage,  £.2  2 6 


Forty  seams  or  horse-loads  of  dung,  ditto,  ........  2 0 0 ' 

Collecting  24Q  seams  of  road  scrapings  hedge-  a ' 

row  or  other  mould, / 

Mixing  and  spreading,  0.3  6 


L ■ / Amounting  in  the  whole  to  £.  4 10  0 

v t.  . ' 

per  acre;  an  expense  by  no  means  unusually  incurred  in 

preparing  for  a crop  of  turnips,  .although  most  of  the  sandy 
loams  in  a favourable  season  will  afford  good  turnips 
without  any  other,  manure  than  a slight  dressing  of  beat- 
ashes,  procured  from  the  adjacent  moors  or  commons, 
pared  apd  burnt  for  the  purpose. 

The  turnips  are  usually  fed  off,  and  the  land  sown  With 

wheat  between  November  and  the  end  of  February:  from 

■ ’ ■ * • ■ •;  ■ » „ i m ■ at  • • . ** 
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the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  late  sown  wheat  it  becomes  Vefy 
liable  to  mildew.  The  turnips  remaining  unconsumed  after 
Candlemas,  are  followed  with  barley  and  seeds.  In  the 
country  of  Kentisbury,  Payhembury,  and  through  the 
Clysts,  as  well  as  in  the  North  Tawton  quarter,  grey  and 
white  pease  arc  frequently  made  the  breaking  crops,  in  pre- 
paration for  wheat : these,  as  well  as  the  bean-stubbles,  are 
deaned  immediately  after  harvest ; the  usual  dressing 
being  spread,  it  is  ploughed  neatly  tinder,  with  about 
two  bushels  of  seed-wheat  per  acre,  into  eight  or  ten-fur- 
row  ridges.  The  small  comb  left  after  the  last  furrow,  is 
strewed  with  fresh  seed,  and  moulded  up  as  deep  and  close, 
ot  left  as  wide  and  open,  as  the  farmer  chooser.  The  re- 
sult of  these  different  modes  of  conducing  the  wheat- 
husbandry,  deduced  from  many  cases  occurring  in  differ 
rent  parts  of  the  district,  equals  a general  average  produce 
of  25  bushels,  weighing  6 libs,  each,  the  struck  Winches- 
ter measure,  per  acre.  » 

The  taking  of  three  white  straw  crops  in  succession, 
however  prevalent  ip  the  preceding  districts,  is  not  with- 
out many  exceptions  in  common  usage  here;  Through  thfc 
Clysts,  and  in  many  places  east  of  the  river  Dart,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  the  wheat- stubbles  are 
either  winter-fallowed,  or  carry  brush  turnips  fed  off,  and 
the  land  sown  in  the  ensuing  spring  with  oats  or  barley 
with  seeds.  The  stubbles  also  of  the  second  white  straw 
crop  are  frequently  winter-fallowed,  sometimes  folded  with 
the  farm  sheep  ; dressed  with  dung  and  lime  for  turnips, 
sown  about  Midsummer,  occasionally  hoed,  and  such  of 
the  land  as  is  cleaned  before  Christmas,  sown  with  wheat, 
or  as  before  stated,  with  spring  corn  and  seeds ; the  latter 
management  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  judicious  and  pro- 
fitable. Wherever  the  turnips  fail  in  any  of  these  prepara- 
tions, 
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fions,  the  land  is  sown  with  wheat,  the  early  crops  of 
which  are  generally  esteemed  the  best  sample,  and  by  far 
the  freest  from  the  mildew. 

DISTRICT  FU. 

* 

On  the  stiff  flinty  loams  along  the  sea-coast  between 
Sidmouth  and  Lyme,  it  is  usual  to  plough  the  old  lays 
in  February,  and  sow  oats  upon  the  flag  ; when  the  oat- 
stubble  is  not  very  foul  (which  is  rarely  the  case),  it  is 
ploughed  immediately  after  harvest,  and  every  exertion 
made  to  clean  it  in  time  for  sowing  wheat,  with  the  cus- 
tomary dressing  of  lime,  before  the  end  of  November. 
Grey  and  white  pease  very  often,  in  like  manner,  precede 
a crop  of  wheat.  Upon  the  more  loose  and  friable  soils 
in  this  quarter,  it  is  also  customary  to  break  up  with  a 
thin  clean  slice  in  February,  and  summer-fallow  for  wheat 
or  turnips : when  the  wheat-fallow  is  made,  it  is  usually 
dressed  with  20  hogsheads,  of  the  capacity  of  the  cider- 
hogshead,  of  clean  stone-lime  per  acre,  ploughed  under 
with  the  seed-wheat  into  four  or  six-furrow  ridges ; or 
where  the  work  is  left  flat,  the  seed  and  lime  are  well 
dragged  and  harrowed  in  together.  When  turnips  pre- 
cede the  crop  of  wheat,  the  same  dressing  of  lime  is 
applied,  and  in  like  manner  4 the  turnips  are  fed  off,  and 
the  wheat  sown  between  November  and  Candlemas : the 
late-sown  wheat  is  always  very  liable  to  the  rust  or  mil- 
dew. These  are  the  usual  preparations  for  wheat  along 
the  sea-coast. 

Through  the  tillage  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Axminster,  and  all  the  country  bordering  upon  the  county 
of  Dorset,  the  average  produce  of  wheat  from  about  nine 
pecks  of  seed,  appears  to  be  24  bushels  of  62  lbs.  each 
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per  acre.  In  the  country  nprth  of  the  river  Axe,  and 
north-Westwardly  from  Colyton,  the  practice  is  to  break 
up  the  old  lays  for  oats,  as  before  stated  5 clean  and  dress 
the  oat-stubbles  with  10  hogsheads  of  stone  or  chalk  lime  ; 
sow  from  eight  to  ten  pecks  of  seed-wheat  in  round  or 
flat  ridges,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  yields  a produce  of 
18  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  rated  to  be  the  produce  of 
the  higher  parts  of  the  country;  the  lower  fields,  culti- 
. vated  on  a marl  bottom,  and  with  the  occasional  inter- 
vention of  pea  and  turnips,  as  well  as  oats  for  a breaking 
crop,  are  stated  to  average  28  bushels  per  acre. 

The'wheat  preparation,  through  the  vale  of  Honiton, 
and  along  the  marly  lands  bordering  upon  the  river  Otter, 
is  that  of  lay  oats  upon  the  flag ; the  oat-stubbles  are 
cleaned  immediately  after  harvest,  and  dressed  with  a 
compost  qf  . lime  and  marl,  in  a proportion-  of  six  of 
marl  to  one,  of  lime,  prepared  in  the  preceding, summer : 
the  mixing  is  spread  upon  the  fallow  previous  to  its  last 
ploughing,  when  the  dressing  and  seed  ,'are  ploughed 
under  (as,  the  nature  of  the  ground  may  require)  into 
four,  six,  or  eight-furrow  ridges,  closed  up,  and  finished 
in  the  manner  before  noticed ; the  fields  are  left  well 
gripped  and  water-furrowed  ; and  the  average  produce  is 
stated  to  amount  to  22  bushels  of  61^1'us.  each,  per -acre. 

The  wheat-crop  upon  the  Black-down  hills  is  preceded 
by  lay-oats ; the  oat-stubble  is  winter-fallowed  for  wheat, 
and  occasionally  for  turnips;  and  dressed  with  10, or  12 
hogsheads  of  lime,  mixed  with  six  or  eight  cart-loads  of 
rotten  dung,  of  20  bushels  each,  per  acre.  The  wheat- 
fallow  being  ready  about  Michaelmas,  the  dressing  is 
spread  and  ploughed  under  with  the  wheat,  10  pecks  per 
acre,  into  four-furrow  ridges,  and  yielding  an  average 
produce  of  18  bushels  per  acre.  The  wheat-stubbles  in 
the  milder  parts  of  this  district  are  occasionally  sown  with 
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tares,  which  after  being  fed  off,  the  grouhd  is  again 
cleaned,  dressed  with  lime  and  marl,  and  sown  again  with 
wheat;  the  produce  being  the  same  as  before  stated. 

On  the  Black-down  hills,  the  severity  of  the  winter 
prevents  the  culture  of  tares';  and  the  lateness  of  the 
wheat-harvest  also  precludes  any  advantage  being  derived 
from  brush-turnips. 

Although  it  was  by  no  means  understood  that  any  re- 
straints with  regard  to  cropping  were  imposed  upon  the 
tenantry  of  this  district,  beyond  what  has  been  alreaJy 
mentioned,  still  the  practice  of  taking  three  white  straw 
crops  in  succession,  is  much  less  frequent  than  in-  the 
more  western  parts  of  the  county.  The  result  of  this 
moderation,  and  the  general  forbearance  in  paring  the 
sound  dry  land,  are  amply  illustrated  in  the  preceding 
and  following  detail  of  this  district. 

The  only  common  field  to  be  noticed  in  this  place  is, 
Braunten  great  open  field,  which  contains  about  230 
acres ; it  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  high  grounds  in 
that  parish,  and  is  bounded  southwardly  by  a range  of 
salt  and  other  marsh-lands.  Its  soil  consists  of  a deep 
rich  brown  loam,  of  a loose  and  friable  texture;  and 
which,  time  immemorial,  has  been  known  to  teem  with 
incessant  crops.  Latterly,  with  a part  of  the  spring- 
corn  is  sown  a portion  of  clean  red  clover ; which,  with 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  vetches,  form  a shift  of  green 
crops,  now  the  usual  preparation  for  wheat ; and  which, 
by  a majority  of  the  occupiers,  is  stated  to  answer  infi- 
nitely better  than  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and* 
wheat  again,  which, . in  unvaried  succession,  formerly 
composed  the  husbandry  of  this  highly-favoured  field. 
In  the  present  system  of,  management,  the  crop  of  oats  is 
superseded  by  the  miscellaneous  shift,  and  where  they 
still  find; |t  necessary  to  dung  very  highly  for  potatoes; 
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anil  although  generally  succeeded  with  wheat,  that  crop 
is  not  found  to  be  more  crippled,  or  root-fallen,  than 
when  it  is  produced  after  tares,  turnips,  or  upon  the 
clover-lay. 

The  average  produce  is  here  given  in  at  35  bushels  per 
acre.  The  wheat  arish,  or  stubble,  is  sometimes  winter- 
fallowed  ; but  it  more  frequently  remains  untouched  until 
Candlemas,  for  the  depasturing  of  sheep,  and  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  parish.  The  barley  crop  which  suc- 
ceeds, is  generally  put  in  after  the  second  ploughing ; the 
seed  required  is  about  three  bushels  per  acre,  and  yields 
an  average  produce  of  35.  The  quantity  and  quality  of 
this  crop  is,  by  some  of  the  farmers,  asserted  to  be  inferior 
to  what  it  amounted  to  under  the  former  management 
of  the  field ; others,  however,  are  of  a widely  different 
opinion. 


SECT.  V. — RYE. 

There  is  no  rye  cultivated  for  a crop  any  where  in 
this  county ; in  some  instances,  a small  portion  is  some- 
times sown  with  tares,  for  spring-food.  An  opinion  pre- 
vails, that  this  grain  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a consi- 
derable extent  through  the  county  at  large,  excepting 
only  upon  those  extensive  commons  lying  in  Venville, 
and  abutting  on  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  Forests.  This 
conjecture  seems  confirmed  in  a striking  degree,  from  the 
vast  quantity  of  rye-straw  which  is  found  to  form  the 
lower  layer  in  all  the  ancient  thatched  buildings,  and  the 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  cultivation,  which  are  clearly  to  be 
traced  on  all  the  extensive  moors  and  commons  which 
occupy  so  large  a proportion  of  the  country.  Here  large 
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fields  of  rye  arc  said  to  have  been  cultivated,  although 
the  soil  and  substrata  are  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
future  of  that  grain. 


SECT.  VI. BARLEY. 

DISTRICT  I. 

A crop  of  barley  generally  succeeds  to  that  of  wheat : 
the  wheat  stubbles  are  ploughed  under  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  every  means  used  to  cleanse  the  ground  by 
the  middle  of  April ; but  other  labours  pressing  at  this 
season,  there  is  little  opportunity  of  destroying  the  root* 
weeds  that  have  been  gathering  strength  all  winter.  About 
the  middle  of  April,  the  barley  is  sown  broad-cast,  three 
bushels  and  a half  per  acre,  dragged,  and  harrowed  mf 
and  the  land  left  smooth  with  the  roll  for  mowing.  The 
barley  is  gathered  from  the  swarth  into  sheaves,  bound 
with  wheat-straw  reed,  and,  after  the  swarth-com  is  se- 
cured, the  fields  are  carefully  raked,  and  the  raking* 
stowed  away  for  hog-food,  or  other  domestic  use.  The 
crop  is  transported  to  the  barn  or  stack-yards  on  carts, 
or,  where  wheel-carriages  are  not  used,  upon  the  horses’ 
backs,  and  in  the  crooks  or  cradles  before  mentioned. 
The  season  is  generally  so  far  favourable,  as  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  forming  small  stooks  in  the  field. 

The  harvest  being  generally  in  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, the  management  of  the  first  barley-crop  is  fre- 
quently repeated  for  a second,  or  a crop  of  oats.  The 
Average  produce  of  the  first  crop  after  wheat,  is  stated 
fct  SO  bushels ; but  when  barley  follows  turnips  or  potatoes, 
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$6  buSHels  per  acre.  The  thirvl  white  straw  crop,  whether 
of  barley  or  oats,  rarely  exceeds  20  bushels  per  acre. 

An  instance  of  extraordinary  produce  from  spading 
and  burning,  followed  in  part  by  the  drill-husbandry,  is 
related  by  a gentleman  of  Barnstable,  who  having  an 
estate  in  the  parish  of  Ilfracombe,  first  pared  and  burnt 
a field,  the  soil  of  which  was  a sound  grey  loam  of  a mo- 
derate depth,  and  lying  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
killas  rock;  the  soil  is  represented  to  have  been  an 
assemblage  of  decompounded  schistus,  which  forms  the 
usual  subsoil  in  that  neighbourhood  : the  field  had  been 
at  rest  for  many  years,  and  agreeable  to  the  general  idea; 
its  herbage  required  improvement  from  a course  of  tillage. 

-To  begin  this  operation,  the  field  was  first  pared  and 
burnt ; and  all  the  ashes  produced  from  the  combustion 
of  the  green  sward,  were  mixed  with  a proportion  of 
eighty  Winchester  bushels  of  lime  per  acre.  The  land 
Was  then  thrice  ploughed,  and  turnips  drilled  in  at  the 
distance  of  one  foot  a-part ; hoed,  and  set  regularly  out 
upon  the  rows : they  were  drawn  and  carted  oft'  the  land  ; 
and  the  field  sown  with  wheat  broad-cast  by  the  first  of 
December  following.  * The  wheat-stubble  was  ploughed 
under  before  Christmas,  and  prepared  with  two  earths 
more  by  the  middle  of  April,  when  barley  was  drilled  in 
"rows,  at  eleven  inches  and  a half  a-part ; afterwards  scari- 
fied and  horse-hoed,  in  the  manner  required  by  the  drill 
practice ; and  produced  sixty-six  bushels  and  a half  of 
barley,  with  14-0  bundles  of  straw,  weighing  28lbs.  each, 
•per  acre : the  weight  of  the  barley  was  about  4Slbs.  per 
-btubd*  • • T .•  ’ • • 

The  value  of  the  land  before  these  operations  com- 
menced, is  stated  to  have  been  3/.  per  acre:  the  value  of 
it  after,  was  not  mentioned;  and  tbe-suryeyor  had  not 
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an  opportunity  of  examining  the  field  in  person.  No 
account  was  taken  or  kept  of  the  value  of  the  wheat  and 
turnip  crops,  but  they  are  stated  to  have  been  propor- 
tiortably  abundant  with  the  crop  of  barley.  < The  ' arley- 
straw  is  generally  regarded  of  less  value  for  fodder  than 
the  straw  of  oats,  or  even  the  foliage  combed  from  the 
bundles  of  whear-reed.  The  awning  iron  is  frequently, 
but  not  always  used,  previous  to  the  last  winnowing  of 
the  barley ; but  no  sort  of  value  seems  to  be  set  upon  the 
wheat,  barley,  or  other  chaff,  for  horse-food. 

Malting  is  generally  a business  of  itself,  the  farmers 
sometimes  sending  their  barley  to  be  malted,  paying  about 
five  guineas  per  score  bushels  to  the  maltster ; every  fourth 
bushel  of  barley  is  heaped,  on  delivery  to  the  maltster  ; 
the  same  on  being  returned  in  malt,  with  an  increase 
upon  the  barley  as  24  to  20. 

Barley  constitutes  a very  large  proportion  of  the  bread- 
corn  used  in  farm-houses,  and  by  the  peasantry  of  the 
country ; the  mode  of  making  it  was  not  noticed  as  de- 
serving of  particular  attention  : the  husks  are  separated 
from  the  meal  in  the  same  manner  as  the  broad  bran  is 
sifted  from  the  wheat-flour,  and  with  both  of  which  they 
Use  yeast  or  barm,  and  occasionally  leaven. 

f)I STRICT  II. 

The  usual  pra&ice  of  Mr.  Exter,  in  the  management 
of  his  barley  land,  is  to  turn  it  over  a good  full  pitch,  as 
soon  as  the  turnips  are  removed  from  off  the  field  : the 
ploughed  ground  is  dragged,  scuffled,  and  harrowed,  until 
sufficiently  fine  to  receive  the  seed-barley,  which  is  then 
put  in  with  the  improved  drilled  plough,  in  rows  at  nine 
inches  a-part ; requiring  about  five  pecks  of  seed  to  the 
Ucre ; the  intervals  are  scarified  as  soon  as  the  plant  has 
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formed  its  coronal  root,  and  horse-hoed  when  eight  or 
nine  inches  high:  cost  about  8 d.  per  acre  each  time,  as  a 
man,  a boy,  and  a horse,  will  scarify,  or  horse-hoe,  about 
seven  acres  per  day.  After  the  last  hoeing,  lOlbs.  of 
common  red  clover,  2 lbs.  of  white  Dutch,  21bs.  of  trefoil, 
and  half  a bushel  of  hievre,  are  sown  per  acre,  and  har- 
rowed in  with  Cook’s  drill  harrow.  This  crop  is  mown 
at  harvest,  and  after  laying  some  time  in  the  swarth,  is 
bound  up  into  sheaves,  thrashed  by  hand  in  like  manner 
with  the  wheat,  and  usually  produces  about  40  bushels 
per  acre.  The  clover  is  mown  the  first  year,  and  fed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  land  may  lay  at  rest 
from  three  to  ten  years  and  upwards. 

The  more  common  pradlice,  after  the  wheat-stubbles 
are  ploughed  under  about  Christmas,  and  again  about 
the  middle  of  April,  is,  to  sow  barley  broad-cast,  three 
bushels  and  a half  to  the  acre,  dragged,  and  harrowed  in, 
and  the  ground  rolled  for  the  convenience  of  mowing ; it 
is  sometimes  carried  loose,  but  more  frequently  bound  up 
and  housed,  or  made  up  into  small  ricks  or  stacks,  near 
the  barn  or  thrashing-mill.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the 
last  white  straw  crop,  but  which,  by-the-bye,  very  rarely 
happens,  about  6 lbs.  of  common  red  clover,  and  from 
half  to  two  bushels  of  hievre,  are  sown  per  acre ; but 
more  frequently  a crop  of  oats  is  taken. 

The  barley  is  either  thrashed  with  mills  or  by  hand ; 
End  does  not  exceed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  High 
Bickington,  St.  Giles,  and  Roborough,  an  average  of  25 
bushels  per  acre.  The  culture  of  barley  about  Iddesley 
and  Monk  Qakhampton,  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a crop 
pf  turnips:  it  is  here  generally  confessed,  that  little  good 
farming  can  be  done  without  the  intervention  of  that 
crop  j yet,  strange  to  say,  upon  some  of  the  kindest  soil, 
the  culture  of  turnips  seems  to  be  almost  totally  disre- 
garded. 
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garded.  The  produce  of  barley,  on  a general  average 
through  this  quarter,  may  be  taken  at  about  30  bushels 
per  acre.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Burrington,  Ash- 
reigney,  and  Chumleigh,  from  28  to  32  bushels  per  acre, 
form  the  general  average,  and  drawn,  without  any  mate- 
rial difference,  from  the  same  system  of  management. 
About  Poughill  and  Cadleigh,  the  average  is  given  in  at 
SO  and  S2  bushels ; and  in  short,  the  same  may  be  stated 
of  the  average  crops  of  barley  through  the  quarters  of 
Halberton,Bampton,and  Stoodleigh;  for  although  in  these 
places  the  soil  is  frequently  found  to  vary  from  the  tender 
loam  to  the  strong  moist  bottom,  more  applicable  to  the 
culture  of  oats  than  barley  ; still  as  the  latter  crop  is  but 
seldom  sown,  where  the  land  is  not  properly  adapted  for 
it,  the  same  average  may  very  fairly  be  taken  of  its  pro- 
duce in  all  those  places. 

The  crops  of  barley  cultivated  in  the  Drewsteignton 
quarter,  are  under  much  the  same  management  as  those 
just  noticed  j the  average  produce  fluctuates  also  between 
28  and  32  bushels  per  acre.  This  barley  seems  to  com- 
mand a decided  superiority  in  point  of  quality,  as  it  sel- 
dom weighs  less  than  52  lbs.  and  is  often  found  to  advance 
as  high  as  54  lbs.  the  striked  Winchester  bushel. 

DISTRICT  III. 

( 

In  the  western  division  of  this  district,  there  is  but 
little  barley  cultivated,  and  that  only  on  the  dry  fender 
lands,  which  after  being  twice  ploughed,  and  made  tole* 
rably  fine,  are  sown  four  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed 
in.  This  is  generally  left  rolled,  for  the  convenience  of 
mowing  at  harvest,  when  it  is  bound  up  as  before  stated, 
and  is  found  to  yield  an  average  of  26  bushels  per  acre. 
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In  the  eastern  division,  the  wheat  arish  is  generally  winter-  . 
fallowed,  frequently  ploughed  twice  afterwards,  sown  in 
the  same  manner,  and  is  stated  to  average  a produce  of 
28  bushels,  of  46 lbs.  each,  per  acre. 

DISTRICT  ir. 

t 

The  barley  cultivated  in  this  district,  is  either,  after 
turnips  fed  off  the  preceding  winter,  or  npon  wheat  stub- 
bles, generally  winter-fallowed  between  Michaelmas  and 
Christmas;  in  either  case,  a good  tilth  is  prepared  by 
the  middle  of  April  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  which 
is  then  put  in  broad-cast,  from  three  and  a half  to  four 
bushels  per  acre,  and  generally  harrowed  in  with  10  lbs. 
of  red  clover  and  half  a bushel  of  ray-grass;  or  81bs.  of 
clover,  4 lbs.  of  trefoil,  and  the  same  quantity  of  ray-, 
grass.  When  seeds  are  not  sown,  the  third  white  straw 
crop  of  oats  or  barley  necessarily  follows. 

The  result  of  this  management,  from  the  mean  of  a 
number  of  cases  noted  in  the  survey  of  this  district  is, 
barley  after  wheat,  29 1;  after  turnips,  39|,  of  5 libs, 
each,  the  struck  Winchester  bushel,  per  acre  : when  the 
third  crop  is  taken  in  the  place  of  seeds  ; if  barley,  20 ; 
if  oats,  24  bushels  per  acre ; the  latter  prevails  but  too 
generally  in  the  interior  of  the  distrifh  Along  the  sea- 
coast,  the  grain  is  thinner  skinned,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
a superior  sample  to  that  generally  produced  in  the  inland 
country. 

DISTRICT  r. 

The  average  crop  of  barley  in  this  distritt  is  28  bushels, 
sf  50lbs.  each,  per  acre.  In  Buckland  and  Widdecombe 
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Sp  the  Moor,-  the  barley  is  thin  in  its  form,  thick  in  its 
skin,,  and  altogether  a much  inferior  sample  to  that  pro- 
duced in  the  country  below. 

BI STRICT  Vi. 

The  average  of  the  barley-crops  through  the  distritt, 
is  found  to  be  (K5  Winchester,  bushels,  of  52 lbs,  each, 
per  acre. 

DISTRICT  VII. 

A Hi*,  nojpj  i.  : - ‘ ' • *..  . 

..  7j|k'  crops  of  barley  along  the  sea-coast)  are  cultivated 
j^fter  regular  crops  of  turnips,  br,ush  turpips.  upon  wheat- 
_stubble,  or  the  wheat-stubbles  winter-fallowed.  The  quan- 
tity ;of  seed  usually  required  is  about  three  bushels  and  a 
half,  harrowed  under  about  the  middle  of  April  with 
seeds,  and  the  ground  left  rolled  and  smooth  for  mowing : 
average  produce,  40  bushels  per  acre.  In  the,  higher 
country  before  noticed,  lying  north  of  the  river  Axe, 
north  and  westwardly  of  Colyton,  few  turnips  are  culti- 
vated. The  average  produce  given  in  of  the  barley  crops 
upon  wheat  stubbles,  sometimes,  although  rarely,  winter- 
fallowed,  is  25  bushels  per  acre.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
country,  bordering  upon  the  Coley  and  Axe  rivers,  afford- 
ing  frequent  opportunities  for  brush  turnips  being  fed  off 
in  time  for  getting  the  land  in  good  tilth,  barley  is  then 
sown  in  the  usual  manner,  with  seeds,  and  is  stated  to 
average  a produce  of  40  bushels  per  acre-  Upon  the 
marly  grounds  in  the  vale  of  Iloniton,  and  the  Otter 
river,  and  where  turnips  intervene  between  wheat  and 
barley,  the  latter  crop  is  stated  at  an  average  of  34  bushels 
per  acre.  The  crops  of  barley  upon  the  Black-down  hills, 
j»evon.]  n generally 
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generally  succeeding  wheat,  sometimes  With,  but  more 
frequently  without  a winter-fallow,  is  stated  at  an  average 
produce  of  26  bushels  per  acre.  . ^ . * “ 


SECT.  VII. OATS. 
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The  oats  generally  cultivated  here,  are  sown  upon  such 
strong  wet  soils  asp  in  their  present  condition,  are  altoge- 
ther unfit  for  the  more  delicate  grain  of  barley  they  are 
occasionally  found  to  occupy  the  third  place,  after  pit- 
■ ceding  crops  of  wheat  and  barley:  the  Oat  requiring *a 
•close  and  firm  footing  for  its  support,  and  for  entering  its 
roots  downwards,  renders  such  close  clays  by  far  the  most 
applicable  to  its  culture,  i The  tillage  bestowed  upon  this 
crop,  is  seldom  more  than  to  turn  over  at  a good  foil 
"pitch,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  wheat,  barley,  or 
preceding  oat-stnbble ; and  as  the  soil  may  be  more  dr 
"less  free  or  stubborn,  to  sow  black  or  white  oats  ; the 

* . •»  „ ■ « , jf  n 

former  always  the  earliest,  and  on  the  coldest  ami 
“Strongest  land : the  seed  used  is  seldom  less  than  six 
bushels  per  acre,  of  which,  after  all  the  pains  taken  in 
-idraggi  ng  and  harrowing,  a large  proportion  remains  loose 
'-Upon  the  sin-face,  and  is  immediately  devoured  by  the 
-larks,  rooks, ’and  pigeons. 

~ ’ The  potatoe-bat  is  growing  so  much  in  estimation,  as  to 
threaten  the  exclusion  of  the  Poland  and  short-stnalli ; 
but  on  the  whole,  the  black  oat  seems  that  which  is  most 
generally  cultivated.  • ■ • i 

"'-'The 
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The  oat  crop  is  commohly  mown,  and  afterwards  bound 
Up  in  sheaves,  and  transported  in  like  manner  with  the 
barley  and  other  crops,  to  the  barn  or  stack-yard.  Its 
average  produce,  when  sown  upon  the  flag,  40  bushels 
the  first  crop ; after  wheat  34  bushels : but,  to  use  thq 
expression  of  the  country,  if  13  bushels  per  ac»e  are  ob- 
tained by  sowing  six,  or  that  the  farmer  can  net  two  , 
grains  only  for  one  that  is  sown,  he  begins  to  think  it 
high  time  to  discontinue  cropping.  The  oat-straw  is 
generally  used  for  fodder  in  the  barn-yards  •,  and,  so  far 
as  Was  commonly  understood,  the  oats  are  employed  as 
horse-food  solely;  there  being  few  shelling-mills,  and 
little  or  no  oatmeal  manufactured  in  the  country. 

The  black  oat  is  mostly  found  to  outweigh  the  white 
oat,  from  two  to  four  pounds  per  bushel.  There  are  in- 
stances, however,  of  the  potatoe  and  other  white  oats 
weighing  40  lbs.  per  bushel,  although  the  general  average 
will  not  warrant  a higher  return  than  from  34  to  38lbs. 
the  striked  Winchester  measure. 

From  the  same  authority  that  the  statement  of  the  pro- 
duce of  barley  is  derived,  by  the  drill-husbandry,  in  the 
•preceding  scCtion,  there  is  now  to  be  detailed  the  result 
of  a similar  trial  respecting  the  produce  of  oats.  A piece 
of  land  on  Biddcdown,  in  the  parish  of  Ilfracombe  (the 
soil  and  substratum  of  - which  may  be  understood  by  re- 
ference to  the  field  where  the  barley  was  cultivated),  after 
being  spaded  and  burnt,;  and  dressed  with  the  usual  quan- 
i -tity  of  lime  per  acre,  was  first  sown  with  wheat,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  by  a crop  of  oats.  The  oat  arish, 
.or  stubble,  was  not  ploughed  up  until  Lady  Day,  between 
which  time  and  Midsbmmer  it  was  thrice  ploughed, 
dressed  with  i(>0  horse-loads,  or  seams,  of  rotten  dung 
per  acre,  and  turnips  drilled  in  rows,  about  a foot  a-part, 
Sn  the  latter  end  of  Jane  or  beginning  of  duly.  These 
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were  all  hoed,  and  set  out  regularly  in  the  rows ; and  the 
turnips  were  all  drawn  from  off  the  field  before  the  10th  of 
March)  when,  after  once  ploughing,  white  oats  were  drilled 
in  few's,  at  the  distance  of  eleven  inches  and  a quarter. 
The  intervals  were  twice  scarified  with  the  coulters )-  cut- 
ting about  two  inches  of  the  spaces  each  time ; -and  once 
horse-hoed,  cutting  about  five  inches  of  the  interval ; and 
by  the  same  operation  moulding  up.  the  rows  of  corn. 
Tire  crop  was  mown  at  harvest,  and  bound  into  sheaves, 
about  nine  or  ten  inches  through  at  the  band,  thrashed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  yielding  a produce  of  115 
bushels  per  acre ; each  bushel  weighing,  by  estimation, 
about  351bs.  r.  %■■■  • : 

A part  of  the  field,  which  was  precisely  the  same  in 
quality,  and  had  undergone  the  same  treatment,  was 
sown  broad-cast,  and  harrowed  in  ; and  yielded  a produce 
at  the  rate  of  88  bushels  per  acre  : the  grain,  apparently, 
of  the  same  quality.  : 

The  value  of  the  land  upon  which  these  crops  were 
raised,  is  rated  at  40/.  per  acre;  it  was  seeded  down  at 
the  time  of  the  last  hoeing,  the  intervals  with  Gibs,  of 
red  clover,  and  half  a peck  of  hievre,  or  ray  grass,  per 
acre. 

f _ * ’ ' •'  * ' J 

DISTRICT  11. 

r ' ’ '>  .> 

It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  trench-ploughing  is 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  confined  to  the  practice  of  one  gen- 
. tleman  in  this  part  of  the  distridh  Supposing  this  opera- 
tion to  have  been  performed,  and  that  the  ground  has 
been  once  or  twice  well  dragged,  harrowed  and  rolled, 
oats  are  put  in  by  Mr.  Extcr  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  noticed  of  wheat  and  barley,  requiring  about  two 
bushrk  and  a half  of  seed  per  acre.  .Xhc  drilled  ground 
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is  then  rolled  close  down,  and  compressed  as  much  ns  pos- 
sible with  the  heavy  moorstone  roller.  This  crop  is  scuf- 
fled and  horse-hoed,  at  nearly  the  same  stages  of  its 
growth  as  has  been  stated  of  barley;  it  is, harvested  and 
thrashed  much  in  the  same  manner ; and  the  fair  average 
produce  is  given  in  at  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  oat- 
stubble  is  ploughed  under  before  Christmas,  and  is  left 
untouched  in  that  state  until  about  the  middle  of  May ; 
when  it  is  cross-ploughed,  harrowed,  and  prepared  for 
turnips. 

It  has  occurred  in  a few  instances,  for  lay  oats  to  have 
beep  made  the  breaking-crop,  and  to  serve  with  subse- 
quent dressings,  as  the  forerunner  to  a crop  of  wheat : in 
these  cases,  a produce  has  far  exceeded  the  average  ob- 
tained from  the  ordinary  mode  of  cultivating  oats  in  this 
country  ; for,  as  this  is  usually  made  the  last  of  a series  of 
white  straw  crops,  and  the  culture  of  it  merely  to  plough 
down  the  former  stubble,  and  harrow  from  five  and  a half  • 
to  six  bushels  of  seed-corn  in,  the  farmer  generally  con- 
siders himself  very  well  rewarded,  if  this  last  crop  will 
amount  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  The  oats  commonly  cul- 
tivated will  weigh  about  36'lbs.  the  striked  Winchester 
bushel. 

DISTRICT  III. 

In  both  divisions  of  this  district,  black  oats  generally 
succeed  either  wheat  or  barley ; these  are  sown  upon  the 
first  ploughing  in  the  beginning  of  March^  five  bushels  to 
the  acre ; and  average  a general  produce  of  2G  bushels, 
weighing  361bs.  each,  per  acre. 
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The  land  proving  so  very  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
barley,  but  few  oats  are  sown,  and  those  only  the  last  of 
the  three  white  straw  crops  put  in  upon  one  ploughing, 
and  accompanied  with  the  same  grass-seeds  before  men- 
tioned. Average  produce  of  oats,  25  bushels  of  40  lbs. 
and  a half  each,  per  acre.  On  the  stronger  lands,  some 
exceptions  occurred  to  the  more  common  husbandry  of 
the  distrift,  where  it  was  usual  to  make  oats,  instead  of 
turnips  or  wheat,  the  first,  or  breaking  crop.  In  this 
ease,  the  ground  is  ploughed  clean,  and  to  a go6d  full 
pitch  in  February  ; oats,  from  five  to  six  bushels  per  acre, 
are  sown  upon  the  flag,  and  harrowed  in. 

The  oat-stubble  is  ploughed  immediately  after  harvest, 
got  as  clean  as  possible,  and  dressed  with  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  lime,  sown  broad-cast  about  the  middle  of  -No- 
vember with  wheat,  harrowed  in,  and  succeeded  with 
barley  and  seeds.  Produce  : oats,  40  bushels  ; wheat,  20  ; 
and  barley,  32  bushels,  per  acre. 

DISTRICT  r. 

I 

Oats  being  generally  the  last  of  a series  of  white  straw 
crops,  and  sown  upon  one  ploughing,  seldom  exceed  the 
produce  of  barley,  weighing  from  36'  to  lOlbs.  the  struck 
Winchester  measure.  The  large  extent  of  grass,  in  com- 
parison with  the  tillage-land  at  Buckland  and  Widde- 
combc  in  the  Moor,  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the 
average  given  in  of  the  corn-crops  in  those  parishes. 
Oats,  40  bushels;  wheat,  20;  and  barley,  32  bushels,  per. 
acre.  The  former  is  often  made  the  breaking  crop,  and 
sown  after  skirting,  in  preparation  for  wheat. 

DISTRICT 
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DISTRICT  VI. 

* The  average  produce  of  the  oat  crop  in  this  distrift,  is 
38  bushels,  of  4-0  lbs.  each,  per  acre. 

* .1  , • . • ; 

. \ V 

DISTRICT  VII. 

The  culture  of  oats  being  generally  upon  the  old  lay 
grounds,  through  this  distrift,  their  average  produce  is 
stated  at  4-0  bushels  per  acre. 


SECTS.  VIII.  AND  IX. BEANS  AND  PEASE. 

DISTRICT  I. 

A feav  hog-pease  and  some  beans,  are  occasionally  cul- 
tivated, but  not  to  an  extent  deserving  a place  in  the  com- 
mon husbandry  of  this  district. 

DISTRICT  II. 

The  soil  in  many  places  southwardly  of  Stoodlcigh,  and 
for  a considerable  distance  round  Tiverton,  being  favour- 
able to  the  culture  of  grey  and  good  boiling  pease,  it  is 
common  to  cultivate  those  crops  in  the  following  manner  ; 
a part  of  the  lay-ground  intended  to  be  broken  up  for  a 
course  of  tillage,  is  dressed  with  about  so  or  120  scams  of 
good  farm-yard  and  stable  dung ; this  is  neatly  turned 
under  a moderately  thick  slice,  in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  the  pease  sown  broad-cast,  and  harrowed  in  ; 
the  seed  required,  if  for  grey  or  hog-pease,  four  bushels  ; 
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white,  or  Prussian  boilers,  about  three  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Produce  of  hog-peasc,  24  bushels;  of  boilers,  18  bushels 
per  acre.  The  pea-stubbles  are  dressed  with  six  or  eight 
hogsheads  of.  lime  per  acre,  and  sown  with  wheat ; th® 
produce  of  which  very  seldom  fall  short  of  26  bushels  per 
acre.  The  small  pea-straw  or  haulm,  is  commonly  used 
as  rack-meat  for  hordes  before  Candlemas, 

district  v. 

A few  pease  and  beans  have  been  recently  cultivated  at 
Teigngrace,  and  found  to  answer  very  well. 

DISTRICT  VI. 

The  early  Charlton  pea  is  often  sown  as  a breaking* 
crop  in  the  month  of  February.  These  will  be  ready  for 
the  barn  by  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  land,  if  not 
previously  dressed  for  the  pease,  is  manured  at  an  expense 
little  short  of  four  guineas  and  a half  per  acre,  and  sown 
with  turnips ; these  are  fed  oft'  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing winter,  and  followed  with  barley  and  seeds  in  the 
spring.  Average  produce  of  the  Charlton  pease,  from 
three  bushels  of  seed,  22  bushels ; that  of  grey  pease,  from 
four  bushels  of  seed,  26  bushels  per  acre.  A few  horse- 
beans  are  also  occasionally  sown  in  different  parts  of  this 
district. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Long  Barn,  finds  pease  upon  the  old 
lays,  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat.  The  ground  is 
sometimes  trench-ploughed  in  February,  and  sown  broad- 
cast before  the  middle  of  March,  with  the  earliest  pease 
that  can  be  procured.  An  early  harvest  is  material,  on 
account  of  cleaning  the  arish  in  time  for  putting  in  wheat. 
This  arish  is  occasionally  sown  with  brush  turnips,  fol- 
lowed with  barley,  and  laid  down  with  seeds.  The  latter 
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mode  leaves  the  land  in  good  condition,  and  three  valu- 
able crops  arc  obtained  within  twenty  months. 


SECT.  X. — TARES. 

DISTRICT  I. 

Tarks  are  sometimes,  although  rather  sparingly,  sown 
for  spring-food  in  this  district : why  they  are  not  more 
generally  cultivated  for  this  purpose,  is  said  to  be  owing 
to  the  land  being  so  highly  charged  with  water  during 
winter,  that  the  north-easterly  winds  proceeding  from 
Exmoor  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  adt  with  such  excessive 
violence  on  the  saturated  soil,  as  entirely  to  perish  and 
destroy  tliat  plant,  which  at  an  early  period  of  the  winter, 
promised  every  thing  to  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  far- 
mer, as  an  ample  supply  of  spring-food  for  his  ewes  and 
iambs.  This  evil,  thanks  to  kind  Providence,  is  not  with- 
out its  remedy ; and  when  that  shall  be  resorted  to,  in  the 
manner  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  demands,  win- 
ter tares,  mixed  with  rye,  will  form  as  valuable  a source 
of  spring  food  in  the  county  of  Devon,  as  they  are  al- 
ready found  to  be  in  other  parts  of  England. 

A circumstance  deserving  notice,  occurred  lately  in  the 
parish  of  Chittlchampton,  where  a field  of  winter  tares 
was  cultivated  and  fed  down,  the  first  time,  by  the  end  of 
March;  the  second  time  by  the  middle  of  May.*  and  at 
both  times  the  plant  were  eaten  down  very  close  ; and  after 
the  second  feeding,  left  to  stand  for  a crop.  This  was 
harvested  early  in  August,  and  yielded  rather  more  tljan 
30  busheis  per  acre.  The  stock  which  depastured  upon 
these  tares,  were  sheep  and  yearling  calves,  during  which 
. - time 
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time  they  were  observed  to  thrive,  and  do  fully  as  well  as 
might  be  expeiled  on  the  best  pastures  during  summer. 

These  tares  were  sown  in  the  preceding  September, 
upon  a wheat-stubble,  after  being  once  ploughed ; three 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  in. 

The  same  gentleman  has  since  cultivated  tares  for  hay, 

% and  has  had  one  ton  and  a half  from  the  stack  per  acre. 

He  lindi  that  the  best  way  is  to  mow  the  tares,  and  let 
them  lay  till  they  begin  to  shew  some  considerable  degree 
of  heat,  when  the  swarths  arc  opened  and  spread  out ; 
and  after  they  are  well  dried,  the  hay  is  put  together,  and 
should  be  consumed  or  eaten  early  in  the  winter,  on 
account  of  its  becoming  harsh  and  rigid,  by  exposure  to 
the  March  winds.  The  nourishing  quality  of  this  hay, 
when  given  alone,  to  horses,  required  its  quantity  to  be 
limited,  and  to  supply  the  remainder  of  their  food  with 
clover  or  meadow-hay.  The  same  gentleman  remarks, 
that  when  the  crop  is  heavy,  the  lower  parts  of  the  bines 
will  be  less  inviting  than  the  upper  part ; and  in  order 
that  the  whole  should  be  eaten  evenly  up,  he  recommends 
the  tare-hay  to  be  cut  small  in  a common  engine.  The 
tares  should  be  cut  for  hay  when  the  lower  part  of  the 
bine  is  in  full  pod,  and  its  upper  part  in  blossom. 

The  crops  here  alluded  to,  were  valued  by  the  pro- 
prietor, at  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  per  acre,  exclu- 
sive of  the  great  advantage  resulting  from  an  increased 
quantity  of  manure.  A good  fair  crop  of  tares,  whether 
used  for  soil,  or  made  into  liay,'  may  be  estimated  at  6/.  < 

per  acre. 

DISTRICT  II. 

Tares,  which  Mr.  Exter  occasionally  cultivates  with  a 
view  to  green  food  only,  are  generally  put  in  upon  wheat, 

barley. 
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barley,  or  oat  stubbles,  ploughed  down  immediately  after 
harvest,  and  the  tares  drilled  in  rows  of  one  foot  a-part, 
and  found  to  afford  a valuable  supply  of  spring  food,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  summer.  Both  winter  and 
spring  tares  are  occasionally  cultivated  for  soiling;  some 
remarkably  fine  ones  were  observed  in  the  middle  of 
November  near  Tiverton.  At  Drewsteignton,  where  win- 
ter tares  are  also  frequently  sown  for  spring  food,  once 
eaten,  and  then  shut  up  for  a crop,  they  average  a produce 
of  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  The  vetch  hau)m  proves  very 
good  horse-food,  particularly  if  the  crop  is  not  left  to 
stand  beyond  the  time  that  the  lower  pods  are  ripe.  These 
are  generally  sown  upon  wheat  stubbles,  and  are  always 
considered  a good  preparation  for  a following  crop  of 
wheat. 

district  ir. 

I 

Tares  ase  sown,  by  some  particular  persons,  for  green 
food,  but  this  must  not  be  considered  as  forming  a part 
of  the  common  husbandry  of  the  district. 

A neat  and  profitable  system  of  management  is  pursued 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Froude,  of  Dartington,  upon  about 
sixty  acres  of  arable  land.  The  first  preparation  is  to 
winter-fallow  ten  acres,  and  dung  for  potatoes  and  early 
and  late  turnips  sown  upon  two-furrow  ridges. 

Second  year — Potatoe  and  .turnip  land  sown  in  about 
equal  quantities,  with  oats  and  barley. 

Third  year — These  stubbles  sown  with  winter,  and  the 
spring  following  with  summer  tares,  for  late  soiling. 
Fourth  year — The  winter  tare  ground  drilled  for  early 
turnips,  drawn  or  fed  off,  and  sown  with  wheat,  on 
which, 

Fifth  year — in  the  spring  following,  is  sown  clover 
and  other  seeds;  the  summer  tare  ground  winter* 
fallowed,  and  sown  with  barley  and  oats  with  seeds. 

The 
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The  winter  of  the  sixth  year  break  up  and  renew  the  same 
routine  of  cropping,  varying  the  green  and  white  straw 
crops  regularly  throughout  the  shifts.  It  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  Mr.  Froude’s  early  turnips  and  ruta  baga  were 
by  far  the  best  noticed  in  the  country;  they  were  evenly 
set,  and  at  proper  distances  on  the  ridges;  the  potatoes 
could  not  possibly  promise  to  be  more  abundant. 

Through  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  districts,  tares 
are  also  cultivated,  the  average  produce  of  which,  when 
kept  for  a crop,  is  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 


SECT.  XI. TUKNIPS. 

When  a part  of  the  crop  for  which  the  land  is  first 
opened  consists  of  turnips,  they  are  either  sown  upon  the 
spaded,  veiled,  or  skirted  land,  or  upon  a part  of  thf 
same  shift  broken  up  for  summer-fallow.  In  the  former 
case,  the  usual  quantity  of  lime  is  applied  with  the  ashes, 
and  in  the  latter,  the  ground  is  dressed  with  from  eighty 
to  ltJO  scams  of  rotten  dung  (from  2^  to  3 cwr.  each) 
per  acre.  The  turnips  are  most  commonly  the  white 
loaf,  green,  or  purple  sorts,  sown  broad-cast,  in  the 
month  of  July;  sometimes,  although  rarely,  thinned, 
weeded,  or  set  out  with  the  hoe,  and  usually  kept  to 
supply  that  interval  of  green  food  between  the  end  of  the 
rouen  or  aftermath,  and  the  first  bite  for  the  ewes  and 
lairibs  in  the  watered  meadows. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  larger  parts  of  the  turnipe 
cultivated  in  this  distrif!  are  sown  broad-cast,  and  in  this 
way,  still  there  are  many  gentlemen,  who  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  prefer  the  ridge  method,  first  intro, 
'duced  and  practised  with  so  much  success  in  Scotland. 
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Brush  turnips,  or  those  sown  immediately  after  harvest 
upon  the  wheat  stubbles,  are  but  little  attended  to,  but 
when  they  are  sown,  the  farmers  willingly  confess  the 
advantages  they  derive  from  such  a seasonable  supply  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  Neither  rolling  for  the  'supposed 
destruction  of  the  fly,  or  harrowing  for  the  purpose  of 
lOosenihg  the  roots,  and  giving  the  turnips  a better  chance 
for  appleing,'  seem  much  known  or  practised  in  this 
county.-  Some  of  the  larger  turnips  are  occasionally 
drawn  and  eaten  upon  an  adjoining  dry  field,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  turnips  cultivated  are  consumed  where 
they  grow ; the  expense  of  either  of  these  means  varies 
according  to  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  and  the  conveniences 
'the  farmer  may  have  by  his  own  or  the  agistment  stock 
of  others,  for  consuming  the- crop  withi  the  greatest 
economy  G An  acre  of  good-  unhoed  turnips  > is  usually 
valued  from  50s.  to  3l.  The  winters  in  Devonshire  being 
generally  very  mild,  and  not  in  the  least  unfavourable  to 
the  duration  of  the . turnip  crops,  little  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid  in  preserving  them  through  the  seve- 
rity of  that 'season.'  ■ ■■  ••  ■ < - - 1’  v T 
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Mr.  Exter’s  praCHce  iri  the  cultivation  of  his  turnip 
ct-Op  is,  to  sow  with  a good  full  dressing  of  manure  -upon 
tiis  oat  stubble -,  this  crop,  tops  and  tails  included,  is  Sup- 
posed generally  to  reach  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  tons 
per  acre ; they  are  set' from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  the 
ro.ws,  which  are  laid  out-  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
inches  asunder  -,  they  are  most  frequently  drawn  off  the 
land  where  they  grow,  and  spread  Cvenljr  to  sheep  in 
some  dry, -well-sheltered  field,  Or  carried  home  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stall-fCeding,  or  given  toother  cattle  in  the  house. 

DISTRICT 
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DISTRICT  III. 

When  turnips  sown  upon  the  veiled  and  beat-burnt 
lands  in  the  country  bordering  upon,  the  Little  Dart  river, 
arc  found  to  fail,  the  land  is  then  dressed  as  usual  with 
lime,  and  sown  with  wheat } but  when  the  turnips  suc- 
ceed, they  are  fed  oft"  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  as 
the  land  may  be  more  or  less  dry  and  tender,  is  sown 
with  barley  or  oats ; if  the  former,  about  8 lbs.  per  acre 
of  clover  is  sown,  mown  once  oc  twice,  as  circumstances 
may  require,  dressed  with  the  usual  quantity  of  lime, 
ploughed  under,  and  wheat  hacked  in  upon  the  flag.  If 
Oats  succeed  the  turnips,  the  stubble  is  immediately 
turned  under,  the  ground  got  as  clean  as  possible,  dressed 
with  the  usual  quantity  of  lime,  and  sown  with  wheat  in 
like  manner. 


DISTRICT  IK 

Upon  the  free-stone  lands  of  Stoke-Gabriel,  Paignton, 
&c.  the  land  is  generally  winter-fallowed  for  turnips,  and 
dressed  with  farm-yard  and  stable  dung ; many  excellent 
crops  of  turnips  are  thus  procured,  and  which  would  be 
fir  more  valuable,  was  any  attention  paid  to  hoeing,  har- 
rowing, or  setting  them  regular  in  the  ground : the  tur- 
nip* are  followed  with  wheat  or  barley,  in  the  manner 
before  noticed.  The  broad-cast  husbandry  is  commonly 
preferred  among  the  farmers.  The  usual  value  of  a good 
fair  crop  of  this  description,  is  estimated  at  about  4-/.  per 
acre. 

Through  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  districts,  brush  tur- 
nips are  occasionally  sown,  and  found  to  yield  a season- 
able Supply  of.green  food  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
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SECT.  XXI.'— -IIUTA  BAGA. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  culture  of  the 
common  turnip,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  much  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the,  management  of  ruta  baga, 
which  being  recently  introduced,  is  occasionally  cultivated 
broad-cast,  or  on  two-furrow  ridges,  sown  about  the  end 
of  May  ; and  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  it  hitherto  ex- 
tends, is  found  to  answer  extremely  well,  and  may  be 
generally  estimated  as  a valuable  and  improving  crop. 

Mr.  Ext  or  sows  his  ruta  baga  in  ridges,  usually  put 
in  about  the  end  of  May,  with  the  same  preparation  as 
for  the  common  turnip,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  they 
are  always  sufficiently  advanced  to  thin,  and  plant  out  in 
the  vacant  or  missed  places  in  the  ridges,  or  to  remove 
to  other  situations  previously  prepared  to  receive  them. 
At  this  time  the  green  Norfolks  are  usually  sown  ; the  re- 
lative produce  noticed  by  Mr.  Exter,  between  the  trans- 
planted Swede  and  the  Norfolk  green  turnip,  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  circumstances,  as  to  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  the  land,  is,  as  628  to  851;  giving  a most  de- 

Hi  i I, 

cided  preference  to  the  former,  after  amply  defraying  the 
additional  expense  of  transplanting. 


SECT,  xrl 1. KHOL  UABI, 

The  khol  fabi,  or  above-ground  turnip  cabbage,  culti- 
ratetE  Mr.  Basset,  of  W atermouth,  although  in  the 
midst  of  Swedish  turnips  (which  were  not  touched),  were 
every  one  eaten  by  the  hares  and  rabbits:  they  are  stated 
to  be  remarkably  Sweet,  and  equally  hardy,  as  many  of 
- ' them 
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them  were  frequently  pulled  up  and  put  in  again,  striking 
and  growing  afterwards  in  an  unusual  manner. 

The  result  of  some  other  trials  and  experiments,  have 
been  politely  promised  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Board. 
An  experiment  has  been  made  by  Colonel  Orchard  on 
the  culture  of  khol  rabi,  the  result  of  which,  so  far  as 
has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Surveyor,  promises  to 
answer  very  well. 


SECT.  XIV. CARROTS. 


The  drill  husbandry  carried  on  at  Eggsford,  does  not 
appear  to  differ  in  any  material  degree  from  what  has 
been  already  stated  as  the  practice  of  Mr.  Exter. — Mr. 
Fellows,  however,  adds  the  culture  of  carrots,  a root 
for  which  a part  of  the  demesne  lands  of  Eggsford  seems 
particularly  adapted.  The  very  early  stage  of  the  growth, 
of  this  root,  when  viewed  by  the  Surveyor,  precluded 
any  further  observations  being  made,  than  that  they  ap- 
peared rather  thick  in  the  rows,  but  otherwise  clean  and 
well  managed,  and  promising  to  rise  to  a considerable 
crop.  However  unwilling  many  of  the  tenantry  of  this 
neighbourhood  seemed  at  first  to  adopt  a practice,  the 
examples  of  which  had  been  marked  with  such  decided 
superiority,  still  it  was  not  without  pleasure  that  the 
Surveyor  heard,  during  his  short  visit  at  Eggsford,  that 
several  applications  had  been  made  by  the -tenants,  re- 
questing a short  loan  of  those  implements,  from  the  use 
of  which  such  peculiar  advantages  had  been  derived,  by 
/.their  munificent  landlord.  ...  ,.  i. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  carrot  culture  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ottcry  St.  Mary,  is  ascribed  to  the  women 
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hoers  being  generally  engaged  in  the  woollen  manufac- 
tories of  that  town. 


SECT.  XV. POTATOES. 

The  gentlemen  who  particularly  cultivate  this  plant 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle,  are,  Lord  Fortescue, 
Mr.  Inkleton,  of  Yea  Town,  near  Barnstable,  and  Mr. 
Basset,  of  Watermouth,  near  Ilfracombe.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  these  gentlemen,  the  eld  fresh  lazy-bed  mode 
(which  seems  to  have  taken  great  root  in  Devonshire), 
has  completely  given  way  to  the  more  neat  and  profitable 
method  of  planting  the  sets  in  rows,  and  immediately 
upon  the  dung. 

The  ground  usually  chosen  for  the  culture  of  this 
root,  is  a stubble  field,  after  the  ordinary  course  of  white 
straw  crops,  or  a piece  of  old  clover  lay,  either  of  which 
are  broken  up  between  Christmas  and  Candlemas,  and 
potatoes  of  an  early  sort,  called  painted  ladies,  are  put  in 
about  the  middle  of  April ; the  red  Irish  apple  sort  about 
the  middle  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  and  in  the 
following  manner: — Furrows  are  drawn  at  the  distance  of 
two  feet  and  a half  a-part,  straight  across  the  field,  in  the 
direftion  the  potatoes  are  to  be  planted;  in  the  bottom 
of  these  furrows,  the  dung  is  usually  spread  in  the  pro- 
portion of  160  seams,  or  horse-loads  per  acre;  upon  this 
dung  the  potatoc  setts  are  placed  regularly  at  the  distance 
of  about  six  inches,  requiring  generally  about  eight  bags 
per  acre.  The  mould  raised  from  the  furrow,  which 
received  the  dung  and  setts,  is  then  ploughed  back 
again,  and  in  this  situation  the  field  remains  until  the 
plants  appear  sufficiently  to  mark  the  interval,  which  is 
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then  horse-hoed,  and  that  operation  is  followed  by  the 
double-breasted  plough,  the  mould-boards  of  which  are 
set  so  wide,  as  to  make  the  raised  earth  just  meet  upon 
the  rows,  and  completely  cover  the  young  potatoe  plants  : 
these,  in  a growing  season,  will  very  soon  be  seen  above 
this  second  covering,  when  the  mould-boards  of  the 
double-breasted  plough  are  farther  spread,  and  the  last 
moulding  is  completed  by  throwing  the  earth  from  the 
intervals  upon  the  ridges,  and  at  the'  foot  of  the  plants 
as  high  as  it  will  lie:  the  rows  are  then  examined,  as  well 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  any  of  the  potatoe  plants  on 
which  clods  may  have  fallen,  as  for  drawing  and  cutting 
out  any  weeds  that  may  be  among  them  ; aud  this  com- 
pletes the  dressing.  One  man  and  one  horse  on  a well- 
proportioned  field  of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  lying  suf- 
ficiently level  for  the  plough  to  work  both  ways,  will 
horse-hoe  three  acres  per  day,  and  the  same  quantity  in 
the  subsequent  operations  of  moulding  of  the  plants. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  farther  pains  taken  in 
preparing  the  setts,  than  to  be  careful  in  preserving  two 
or  three  eyes  to  each.  A single  row  of  potatoes  planted 
at  this  distance,  will  occupy  the  whole  interval,  and  ren- 
der it  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  pass  through  them  by 
the  1st  of  August.  Whenever  the  potatoe  has  attained 
its  full  growth,  it  will  be  always  shewn  by  change  of 
colour,  and  the  withering  of  the  stalks. 

Preparatory  to  taking  up  the  potatoes,  the  stalks  are 
all  drawn  and  collected  into  heaps;  sometimes  carried 
home,  but  more  frequently  strewed  upon  the  adjoining 
public  roads  (to  be  ground  down  by  the  traffic,  and  after- 
wards gathered  into  heaps,  and  carried  away  with  the 
r jad  scrapings);  the  potatoes  are  then  ploughed  up  with 
one  horse ; the  plough  being  drawn  empty  up  hill,  and 
working  downwards,  by  holding  the  coulter  as  close  as 

possible 
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possible  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  row,  so  as  to  avoid 
cutting,  but  clearing  the  potatoes.  This  manner  of  plough- 
ing them  up  will  keep  ten  or  twelve  women,  boys  and 
girls  employed  in  gathering  and  filling  the  carts,  placed 
at  convenient  distances  in  the  field,  as  well  for  receiving 
as  removing  the  potatoes  to  the  caves,  heaps,  piles,  pits, 
holes,  ricks,  or  berrys  (for  by  all  such  terms  they  are 
known  in  this  country),  previously  prepared  to  receive 
them,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  on  a level  with  the  sur- 
rounding ground,  and  arc  generally  of  sufficient  area  to 
contain  from  100  to  120  bushel*.  The  cost,  per  acr£,  of 
this  culture,  taking  the  field  up  from  its  stubble  state, 
may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

First  ploughing  in  the  stubble, 

Searing  to  receive  the  dung,  and  turning  back  -i 
the  raised  mould  upon  the  setts, J 


£.  /• 

.0  10 


Horse- hoeing,  0 

Twice  moulding  Up  with  the  double-breasted  -i  ^ 

plOUgh,  .........  a..*.,  ...........  .....  .......  a...,,.....  .......  J 

160  seams  of  good  rotten  dung,  including  the") 
ordinary  expense  of  filling  and  distance  of  J-  4 

packing,  at  10/.  per  score,  3 

8 bags  of  potatoes  for  setts,  1 

Cutting  the  setts, 0 

Spreading  the  dung  and  putting  down  the  setts,  0 

Taking  up  and  hoeing,  

Thatching  three  caves,  generally  allowed  to  re- 
ceive the  produce  of  an  acre,  including  the 

value  of  the  wheat  straw  reed,  

Rent, .£.X  0 0 

Tithe — ,4...~....„ 0 S 0 

Poor’s-rates,.  and  other  parochial 


4 0 
2 6 

5 0 

0 0 


0 

4 

5 
2 


0 

0 

0 

6 


0 7 6 


1 7 6 


payments, 

* ' - : £9  » d 

o 2 120  bags. 
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120  bags,  the  produce  of  an  acre,  at  2/.  6d.  per  bag,  will 
amount  to  15/.  leaving  the  net  profit,  by  this  estimate, 
of  51.  12/.  per  acre. 

The  application  of  potatoes  thus  produced,  when  cul- 
tivated on  a larger  scale,  is  in  the  instances  before  us, 
for  the  purpose  of  stall-feeding  cattle.  Whether  this  is 
likely  to  answer  or  not,  must  form  a subject  for  future 
consideration. 

Among  the  farmers,  boiled  potatoes,  seasoned  with  a 
small  quantity  of  barley-meal,  form  the  first  stage  of 
the  feeding  process  with  their  hogs ; they  begin  in  this 
way,  and  as  the  animal’s  appetite  may  require  pampering, 
continue  enriching  the  mass  till  they  finish  altogether  with 
barley-meal  or  grey  pease.  Steaming  potatoes  is  but 
little  known ; and  although  horses  will  for  some  time  eat 
them  raw,  they  are  seldom  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
same  is  not  to  be  stated  with  respect  to  milch  cows,  as  by 
them  they  are  eaten  with  avidity,  and  found  to  be  great 
promoters  of  milk,  but  which  by  some  is  objected  to,  on 
account  of  its  inferior  quality.  Drying  potatoes  to  keep, 
converting  them  into  starch,  or  using  them  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  composition  of  bread,  are  not  at  all  regarded 
as  objects  of  economy  : in  the  latter  case,  the  sweet  cake- 
like quality  the  potatoe  communicates  to  wheat  flour,  oc- 
casions a far  greater  consumption  in  families  where  such 
has  been  tried,  than  would  have  taken  place  in  the  same 
time  had  the  bread  been  made  of  clean  meal  or  flour 
alone.  Large  quantities  of  boiled  potatoes  are  now  usually 
served  up  in  all  families,  particularly  in  the  country,  and 
as  far  as  they  are  eaten,  diminish  the  expenditure  as  well 
of  animal  as  of  other  vegetable  food. 

That  potatoes  are  not  to  be  obtained  without  manuring 
very  highly,  has  been  proved  from  Experience;  yet  there 
is  little  doubt  but  their  culture  would  become  far  »more 
< : . . ' i*  } general 
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general  and  extensive,  did  not  an  opinion  prevail  among  the 
farmers,  that  the  potatoe  crops  eat  up  all,  or  very  nearly 
all  the  dung  applied  for  their  culture.  As  the  appleing  of 
the  potatoe  keeps  the  mould  in  continual  motion  for 
three  or  four  months  in  the  preceding  summer,  the  soil 
is  thereby  made  so  very  open  and  mellow,  as  to  subjeft 
wheat,  when  sown  after  potatoes,  to  be  much  crippled  tr 
root  fallen ; the  most  intelligent  farmers,  therefore,  ge- 
nerally choose  to  follow  their  potatoes  with  barley,  and 
for  which  the  potatoe  ground  is  particularly  adapted. 

Potatoes  are  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  this  district  in 
the  manner  before  described,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  de- 
nominated lazy-beds : they  are  strongly  recommended  for 
the  purpose  of  human  food,  but  by  no  means  generally 
for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  It  is  on  all  occasions  necessary 
to  dung  very  highly  for  them,  and  thus  subjecting  the 
other  parts  of  the  farm  to  an  unfair  contribution  of  its 
renovating  produce.  When  this  plant  is  designed  to  be 
put  into  lazy-beds,  the  ground  is  ploughed  some  time  in  the 
preceding  winter,  and  afterwards  seared  into  beds  of  three 
feet  and  a half  in  width,  with  an  interval  of  about  18 
or  20  inches.  The  manure  is  spread  upon  these  !beds, 
and  the  setts  placed  regularly  upon  it  at  the  distance  of 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  square  : the  earth  is  dug  from 
out  the  interval,  which  thus  becomes  a trench,  and  is  cast 
as  evenly  as  possible  on  both  hands,  covering  the  nearer 
tops  of  the  adjoining  beds.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants 
begin  to  shew  themselves,  they  receive  a second  co- 
vering from  the  crumbs  before  left  in  the  trench,  and 
which  are  now  spread  over  them ; and  not  unfrequently* 
, when  the  plants  appear  to  be  about  cutting  the  grdund  a 
second  time,  a third  covering  is  given  to  them,  with 
mould  procured  from  paring  down  the  sides  and  deepen- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  thus  raising  as  much 
fresh  earth  as  will  cfFoft  this  purpose. 
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These  repeated  coverings  form  an  excellent  protection 
for  the  young  plants  against  the  late  spring  frosts;  and, 
as  from  this  third  covering  a considerable  portion  of  dead 
earth  is  found  to  occupy  the  surface  of  the  beds,  they  are 
Jess  liable  to  send  forth  weeds  to  the  injury  of  the  crop, 
than  would  most  probably  have  been  the  case  had  the 
'upper  covering  of  the  beds  consisted  of  loose  vegetable 
mould  only.  By  laying  off  the  interval  just  one  half  the 
width  of  the  bed,  and  keeping  a field  for  three  years 
successively  under  this  mode  of  potatqe  culture,  the 
whole  field  may  be  made  to  undergo  an  operation,  little, 
if  at  all  inferior  to  a close  trenching,  in  which  case  it 
would  prove  an  excellent  preparation  for  nursery  ground, 
plantations,  and  young  orchards. 

The  produce  from  this  management  in  various  parts  of 
the  distrift,  is  stated  to  fluctuate  from  J20  to  1G0  bags 
of  seven  score  each  per  acre,  and  the  prices  generally 
given  in,  will  average  about  2/.  6 d.  per  bag.  The  quan- 
tity of  setts  required  in  this  culture  is  found  to  be  equal  to  - 


12  bags  of  potatoes  per  acre, 

£:  1 

5 

0 

Winter  ploughing  the  land,  per  acre,  .... 

10 

0 

100  seams  of  dung,  at  4 d.  per  seam,  

« 2 

13 

4 

Tilling,  packing,  or  carting,  ditto, 

0 

2 

£ men,  at  10 d.  per  day  (no  drink),  

13 

4 

4 women,  2 to  spread  the  dung,  and  2 to 

lay]  0 

Q 

C 

the  setts,  at  8 d.  per  day  each, 

Second  covering,  4 men  as  above,  

0 

■ . * / 

6 

8, 

Third  covering,  including  hoeing  and  drawing 7 ^ 
weeds,  m.  5 

Taking  up  1 tO  bags,  at  2t/.  per  bag, 13  4 

Caving  and  sorting,  Id.  per  bag,  Oil  8 

Rent, 1 5 o 

■yithe  and  parochial  payments, o 7 6 

Estimated  expense,  per  acre,  £.  io  5 4 
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The  produce  of  an  acre  140  bags,  at  is.  6d.  per  bag, 
will  amount  to  17/.  4 -d.  leaving  an  apparent  net  profit,  by 
the  statement,  16/.  18/.  8 d.  per  acre. 

In  the  Drewsteignton  quarter,  the  potatoe  crop  is  very 
often  put  in,  using  the  same  quantity  of  manure,  by 
planting  two  furrows,  and  leaving  an  interval  of  two 
furrows  more ; the  mould  from  the  interval  is  used  for 
earthing  up  the  rows,  and  which  is  generally  done  by 
hand : there  is  evidently  a greater  expense  incurred  by 
this  pradlice  than  in  the  one  above  described,  although 
the  average  produce  seldom  falls  short  of  140  bags  per 
acre ; indeed,  this  may  be  fairly  stated  as  within  the 
usual  produce. 

In  other  parts  of  the  district  it  is  no  unusual  practice 
to  sco sc  the  field  into  beds  that  will  contain  five  rows  of 
potatoes  at  nine  inches  a-part,  with  an  interval  of  about 
two  feet  between  each  bed.  The  mould  is  then  cast  with 
ttc  common  shovel  on  the  intervals,  the  dung  is  laid' 
down  upon  the  cleared  surface,  and  the  setts  are  placed 
upon  it  as  above,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  a-part  in 
the  rows  j the  mould  is  returned  by  hand  upon  the  dung 
and  setts,  which,  as  before  stated,  receive  a second  and 
a third  covering,  and  seldom  average  less  than  1 40  bags 
per  acre.  The  excessive  labour  required  in  performing 
theje  different  operations  must  be  quite  sufficient  to  disr 
courage  the  praftice,  at  least  upon  a large  scale; 

DISTRICT  ill. 

. , A 

Th$  usual  mode  of  putting  in  potatoes  in  this  district, ' 
is,  to  plant  them  in  single  rows,  in  the  manner  before  no- 
ticed, dressing  with  about  fifty  cart-loads  of  farm-yard 
dung  (each  load  measuring  about  twenty-five  bushels)  per 
acpe)»  and  thus  employing  full  three  parts  of  the  dung 
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made  upon  the  farm ; although  the  ox-noble  potatoe, 
and  others  of  a hardy  sort,  where  the  land  has  lately  re* 
ceived  a full  dote  of  sea-sand,  are  sometimes  found  to  do 
very  well  without  any  fresh  manure : they  are  moulded 
up  as  usual  with  the  double-breasted  plough,  and  cost,  in 
taking  up  and  securing  from  the  frost,  from  26/.  to  30/ 
per  acre.  The  produce  of  the  fine  table  sort  is  averaged 
at  150  bags,  and  of  the  coarser  kind,  200  bags  of  seven 
score  each  per  acre.  Their  value  in  the  field,  on  being 
first  taken  up,  is  2/.  per  bag,  but  towards  the  spring  of 
the  year  they  commonly  rise  to  2s.  6 d.  per  bag  at  the 
heaps  or  herrys. 

DISTRICT  IV. 

Part  of  the  wheat  stubbles  are  winter-fallowed,  and 
occasionally  prepared  for  potatoes,  in  which  cases,  a full 
dressing  of  dung  is  spread  evenly  upon  the  ground,  which 
js  then  ploughed  under  with  a plough  having  a shifting 
mould-board : the  planting  is  begun  on  one  side  of  the 
field,  the  potatoe  setts  are  placed  in  every  third  fur- 
row, and  the  dung  of  the  two  next  furrows  raked  upon 
them } when  the  plants  sufficiently  mark  the  intervals, 
they  are  horse-hoed,  and  afterwards  the  rows  are  moulded 
up  as  often  as  may  be  found  necessary,  with  the  double- 
breasted  plough.  They  are  ploughed  out,  gathered,  and 
stowed  away  in  ricks  or  berrys,  in  the  manner  before 
noticed- 

The  produce  of  the  table  potatoe  crop  seldom  falls 
ihort  of  350  bushels,  and  that  of  the  ox-noble  400 
bushels,  per  acre.  v 

The  culture  of  potatoes  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  dis- 
tricts, not  differing  in  any  degree  from  what  has  heea 
already  noticed,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  dwell 
longer  on  the  subject. 

sect.; 
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SECT.  XVI.: — CLOVER. 

The  vjlue  of  clover  in  laying  the  land  down  for  grass, 
is  well  known  and  justly  appreciated  in  this  county ; it  is, 
however,  very  rarely  sown  clean ; or  without  being  nailed 
with  other  seeds,  trefoil,  white  clover,  and  ray-grass  or 
hievre.  The  quantity  usually  sown  is,  Gibs,  of  red  clover; 

2 lbs.  of  white  Dutch,,  and  an  indefinite  proportion  of 
from  two  pecks  to  two  bushels  of  hievre,  per  acre.:  or, 
reducing  the  quantity  of  red  clover,  supply  the  difference 
with  trefoil,  sowing  the  usual  proportions  of  white  Dutch 
clover  and  hievre  with  it.  On  cold  clay  soils  the  quan- 
tity  of  hievre  is  largely  increased,  and  that  of  red  clover 
seed  proportionably  diminished.  When  the  farmer  in* 
tends  to  mow  the  first  crop  of  his  seeds  for  hay,  he  some-: 
times  spares  the  land  so  far  as  to  lay  it  down  with  the 
first  spring  crop  after  wheat,  but  rarely  without  an  inters 
mediate  crop  between  that  which  follows  turnips.  Alt 
though  this  forbearance  is  not  prescribed  to  him  hy  his. 
covenants,  nature  so  strongly  insists  upon  it,  that  without 
attending  to  its  dictates,  his  seeds  become  so  feeble  as  ta 
render  it  difficult  to  cut  them,  and  are  scarcely  worth  ther 
trouble  and  expense  of  attempting  to  convert  them  into 
hay.  Many  gentlemen,  and  some  of  the  best  improving 
farmers,  find  their  account  in  manuring  the  young  seeds 
before  and  during  the  frosty  season  in  winter.  This  pro- 
motes an  early  vegetation,  and  is  found  a valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  ewes  and  lambs.  After  the  first  shoot  of  the 
seeds  are  fed  down  (and  during  which  time  the  hievre 
comes  forward  with  peculiar  advantage),  the  common 
pra&ice  is  to  shut  up  the  field  for  mowing,  when,  if  the 
plant  is  good,  the  season  favourable,  and  the  land  in  that 
heart  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  other  circumstances  will 
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readily  admit  of,  from  30  to  S5  ewt.  of  good  clover, 
trefoil,  and  ray-grass  hay,  may  be  expected  from  an  acre. 

The  after-grass,  as  common  in  other  places,  is  usually 
fed  off.  The  first  or  second  crop  of  seeds  are  seldom 
mown  for  soil ; although  a large  proportion  of  the  second 
crop  of  clover  is  reserved  for  seed,  which  when  ripe,  is 
mown,  tied  into  bundles,  and  made  into  small  stooks 
that  are  left  standing  in  the  field,  well  capped  with  wheat 
seed,-  till  an  opportunity  offers  for  bringing  it  home  to 
thrash  and  mill  out  the  seeds. 

As  red  clover  is  but  seldom  sown  alone,  such  lays  or 
stubbles,  after  the  first  year,  are  very  rarely  turned  under 
for  wheat ; but  where  such  has  been  practised,  it  is 
always  found  to  answer  extremely  well.  Where  the 
lands  are  in  good  cultivation,  a beautiful  and  spontaneous 
growth  of  white  clover  is  found  to  enrich  and  adorn  all 
the  fields.  And  as  such  little  attention  has  hitherto  been 
paid  to  the  culture  of  that  grass  as  a crop  alone,  or 
beyond  the  limits  before  stated ; some  complaints  were- 
heard  in  the  course  of  the  survey,  of  the  land  not  being 
so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  red  clover  as  formerly ; 
but  whether  these  statements  were  accurate  or  not,  they 
were  fortunately  not  numerous,  nor  are  they  altogether 
without  remedy. 

What  has  been  just  stated  respefting  white  Dutch 
clover,  or  the  honeysuckle,  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
said  of  trefoil  and  ray-grass ; as  neither  of  those  grasses 
are  cultivated  singly,  for  the  purpose  of  a crop  alone. 

Sainfoin,  lucerne,  chicory,  and  burnet,  seem  in  a man- 
ner upknawn, 
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- • ' SECT.  XVII.— .HOPS. 

Hops,  which  seem  voluntarily  to  spread  and  occupy  a 
place  in  most  of  the  sheltered  hedge-rows,  are  cultivated 
to  a small  extent  in  the  valley  through  which  the  r ver 
Yeo,  or  Dormer,  runs,  in  the  parishes  of  Littleham  and 
Monkleigh.  From  the  latter  of  these  places,  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  taken  ; but  their  culture  is  so  very 
limited,  and  that  conduced  in  so  very  humble  a manner, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  uniformity  prescribed  to  this 
Report  by  the  Honourable  Board,  such  particulars  might 
be  very  well  omitted  ; and  that  without  making  any  ma- 
terial chasm  in  the  agricultural  details  of  this  county*  - 

The  lower  plain  of  the  valley  through  which  the 
Dormer  runs,  averages  a width  of  about  40  rods : hera 
the  soil  varies  from  a moist  brown  loam  of  a good  staple 
on  a yellow  woodland  clay,  to  a pale  red,  or  rather  cedar- 
coloured  loam,  equally  good  in  staple,  and  lying  on  a 
deep  stratum  of  rubbly  clay  of  the  same  colour.  The 
moist  brown  loam  first  described,  is  that  which  is”  gene- 
rally preferred  for  hop-gardens,  and  which  in  preparation 
is  first  spaded  and  burnt,  and  sown  with  turnips : these, 

circumstances  may  require  or  admit,  are  either  drawn 
or  fed  off  the  land.  The  ground  thus  cleaned,  and  all 
appearance  of  its  late  surface  entirely  destroyed,  is  next 
scored  out  into  lines  of  from  five  to  five  feet  and  a half 
square,  at  the  corners  of  which  holes  are  made,  and  in 
which  rotten  dung  is  laid  in  a proportion  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  a seam  to  each  hole ; the  dung  is  covered  over 
with  mould,  forming  a hill  about  nine  or  ten  inches  high, 
with  a bottom  of  about  two  feet,  and  a top  of  one  foot 
diameter  each.  Setts  about  five  inches  long,  with  two, 
and  when  possible  with  three  joints,  are  taken  up  about 
fhe  middle  of  February,  and  placed  in  the  hills  three  to 
ftach,  and  pointing  to  those  segments,  or  parts  of  the 

hill, 
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hill,  the  planter  wishes  to  have  occupied.  When  these 
plants  are  shot  a few  inches,  one  small  pole  or  beam-stick 
is  placed  for  each  plant  to  climb  on  : the  young  bines  are 
then  conducted  to  them,  and  trained  in  a direction  with 
the  sun ; secured  to  the  poles  with  the  blades  or  seed- 
stems  of  coarse  rushes. 

The  ne^t  operation  is  to  hack,  hoe,  and  well  weed  the 
ground,  and  then  mould  up  the  several  hills  with  clean 
earth.  The  hop-garden  is  then  left  for  bearing,  although 
little  fruit  may  be  expe&ed  from  it  the  first  year.  This 
being  more  or  less,  when  it  becomes  ripe,  the  poles  are 
talpen  down  and  stripped,  the  fruit  gathered  clean  from 
off  the  bines,  and  carried  to  a kiln  for  drying.  From  the 
time  of  planting  the  ground,  the  expense  of  this  hop  cul- 
ture may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Greening  or  mossing  1100  hills,  at  64.  per  \ *•'  ’ ’ 

hundred  J 

foling,  at  Is.  fid.  per  hundred 0 16  6 

Hacking,  or  hoeing  the  alleys,  6 d.  per  ditto 0 5 6 

Casting,  or  moulding  the  hills,  64.  per  ditto  ....  0 5 6 

Xyeing,  10.4,  per  ditto  0 9 3 

Xakiitg.  down  and  picking,  1 4/.  per  cwt.  if  a T 

good  crop;  if  a bad  one,  30/.  per  cwt  ?-  7 4 0 

averaging  24/.  per  cwt.  6 cwt.  per  acre....  3 

Prying,  2/.  8 dt  per  cwt. 0 16  0 

Fuel^  ?/.  per  ditto 0 12  0 

Bagging,  including  bags  and  making  0 19  O 

Ricking,  or  stacking  the  poles,  104.  per  hun-7  ^ ^ 

dred  hills  • •—•••  .....a..#-....  ....... ..........  3 

First  cost  of  3300  poles,  at  24/.  per  hundred,  O 2 0 O 

3 0L  12/.,  annual  interest  of  that  sum 5 

Annual  supply  of  new  poles,  500 6 0 0 

|ilanure,,260  seams,  at  4.4:  per  seam ............ 4 6 8 

i — ' — : 

Carried  forward V.A24  9 0 

* FiHTdg,3 
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Brought  forward,  ..£.  24  9 O 

Filling,  packing,  or  carriage  113  * 

Rent £.2  10  0 

lithe,  Id.  per  Lb.  •*•*■•*«••«  2 10  0 


5 6 0 

5 12  0 


Duty,  2d.  per  lb. ...» ... 

Poor’s-rates,  12  s.  10-^d.  in  the  pound  rent,! 

? I J 

1 /•  ij  S • J 

Road-rate,  1 s.6d.  church-levy,  id.  in  the! 
pound,  is.  7 d.  . . J 


0 i 


• Per  Contra. 

6cwt.  of  hops,  at  2s-  Id.  per  lb.  -\£-  s.  d. 
being  the  net  average  price  >70  0 0- 

within  the  last  seven  years- J 

By  4-00  refuse  poles,  at  6d.  per 

hundred 

Apparent  net  profit  according  to 
this  estimate 


1 4 0 


9 

7 


£.38  10  * 


32  13  4 


£.71  4 0 £.71  4 0 

As  the  hop-kiln  is  occasionally  otherwise  employed  than 
in  drying  hops,  no  notice  is  taken  of'  its  first  cost,  and 
annual  expense  Of  keeping  it  in  repair ; nor  are  the  hop- 
gardens of  sufficient  extent  to  bear  any  statement  of  tha 
interest  accruing  upon  the  first  cost  and  annual  supply  of 
baskets,  stools,  pitches,  barrows,  ladders,  forks,  and  other 
small  implements  necessarily  required  in  the  hop-grounds, 
and  which  amount  to  something  considerable  in  the 
large  hop  plantations  in  other  parts  of  England.  The 
value  of  the  hop-vines  or  old  bines,  are  not  brought  to 
account,  nor  is  the  advantage  of  Selling  the  bags  as  hops ; 
Still  there  appears  to  be  a most  prodigious  advantage  re- 
sulting from  this  husbandry ::  but  whether  the  statement 
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is  correct  or  not,  it  is  faithfully  transmitted  as  received, 
and  that  from  a planter  of  great  apparent  candour  and 
experience. 

The  aspect  always  preferred,  is  a southern  one,  as 
much  protected  as  possible  from  the  north-west  and  north- 
easterly winds.  The  effeft  of  these  hop-gardens  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  farm,  is  that  of.  laying  it  under  severe 
contribution  for  an  undue  proportion  of  its  manure,  a 
circumstance  most  strikingly  observable,  whenever  the 
hop-ground  is  situated  at  a distance  from  a large  town,  or 
is,  in  a manner,  out  of  the  reach  of  foreign  manure. 

The  valley  in  which  are  these  hop-plantations,  is  formed 
by  sharp  hills  rising  very  abruptly  from  the  plain  below, 
hut  which  are  clothed  in  many  places  with  timber  and 
copse  wood  to  their  summits,  and  afford  convenient  op- 
portunities for  procuring  the  liop-poles  at  the  very  rea- 
sonable price  stated  in  the  estimate. 


SECT.  XVIIX. HEMP. 

The  culture  of  hemp  is  not  known ; it  has  been  at- 
tempted at  South  Pool,  but  (fortunately),  for  want  of  con- 
veniences for  preparing  it  for  market,  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 


SECT.  XIX. — >FLAX. 

In  the  parish  of  Haberton,  and  the  adjacent  parishes 
towards  Somersetshire,  flax  is  cultivated  to  some  consi- 
derable extent.  The  mode  generally  pursued  is  this : the 
farmer  breaks  up  a piece  of  land,  usually  of  the  best 

, quality. 
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quality,  and  rents  it  to  the  flax-merchant  for  a single 
crop,  and  for  which  he  receives  from  8/.  to  61.  per  acre. 
He  stipulates  to  perform  all  the  subsequent  harrowing  and 
pulverizing  of  the  soil ; the  flaxman  only  finding  seed, 
and  agreeing  to  have  the  field  cleared  by  a given  time, 
which  is  usually  fixed  for  the  end  of  October : the  seed 
usually  required  is  from  six  to  eight  bushels  per  acre. 
Upon  these  tilths,  the  flax  seldpm  requires  much  weeding, 
and  is  generally  pulled  in  a green  state,  and  before  its 
seed  is  ripened.  This  flax  is  always  pit-rotted  for  ten 
days  or  a fortnight,  and  exposed  for  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks  longer,  before  It  is  ready  to  be  gathered  and  bound 
up  for  breaking.  Flax  drawn  in  this  state,  is  considered 
to  be  much  better  than  that  which  may  have  stood  until 
its  seed  is  perfected  : this  latter  is  always  less  rotted. 

On  a moderate  computation,  there  are  two  ounces  of 
tow  produced  from  every  pound  of  flax ; and  a good  fair 
acre  of  flax  will  yield  35doz.  of  merchantable  flax,  or 
420  lbs.  This  flax,  taken  on  an  average  of  seven  years, 
will  sell  for  6f.  6d.  per  dozen ; and  consequently  will 

amount  to..... 1 1 7 6 

Eight  hundred  and  forty  ounces  of  tow  =*  52  lbs.  ->  g 9 
at  2 ~d.  per  lb ,v / 


Making  the  value  of  an  acre  of  flax,  accord- 
ing to  this  statement 


}£.ll  16  3 


The  Surveyor  has  much  to  regret  the- utter  impossibi- 
lity of  reconciling  the  different  accounts  he  procured  a» 
to  the  farther  details  of  this  husbandry,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  flax  for  market;  so  that  the  expense  of  draw- 
ing, watering,  spreading,  binding,  breaking,  heckling,  with 
the  value  of  the  seed  sown,  or  the  quantity  of  such  as 
might  be  procured  for  market,  must,  however  relufhntly, 
be  passed  over. 

There 
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There  are  many  flax-merchants  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  their  numbers  are  stated  to  be  much  in- 
creased as  we  enter  the  county  of  Somerset,  who  have 
annually  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres  of  flax ; but  there 
is  seldom  more  than  ten  or  12  acres  cultivated  yearly  on 
any  one  farm. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  difference  in  the  colour  of 
flax  cultivated  on  the  grey  loam,  from  that  which  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  red  land ; for  a permanent  pink  shade 
accompanies  the  latter,  which  no  bleaching,  washing,  or 
chemical  preparation  yet  discovered,  has  been  sufficient' 
to  discharge,  or  obliterate  in  the  slightest  degree  its  native 
hue.  So  little,  indeed,  lias  the  bleaching  operation  any 
effeft  in  removing  this  colour,  that  it  seems  rather  to 
increase  and  to  shew  itself  more  strongly  as  the  operation 
is  continued. 

Flax  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Otter, 
an  the  manner  and  on  the  terms  before  noticed.  The  flax 
is  always  dew-rotted,  and  an  average  crop  of  merchant- 
able flax  is  here  commonly  valued  at  20/.  per  acre.  When 
the  flax  stands  close  and  grows  large,  there  is  a certainty 
of  a good  crop  of  wheat  following ; otherwise  very  in- 
different. Liquorice,  chamomile,  teasils,  carraway,  and 
coriander,  or  any  other  seeds,  as  objects  of  agricultural 
economy,  saem  altogether  unknown  or  neglected. 
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DISTRICT  I. 

IT  has  been  already  observed,  that  about  one-eighth 
part  of  the  enclosed  cultivated  lands  in  this  district  are 
annually  under  corn  crops,  or  in  preparation  for  them. 
The  remainder  will  always  be  found  lying  in  permanent 
pasture,  or  subject  to  such  a course  of  tillage  as  the  ca- 
price of  the  occupier  may  choose,  either  as  to  the  time 
he  may  keep  the  land  open,  or  the  course  of  crops  he 
may  employ  it  with.  Any  thing  like  a regular  routine  of 
crops,  or  systematic  husbandry,  is  as  difficult  to  be  met 
with  in  this  district  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  county. 
The  reason  assigned  for  so  very  small  a proportion  of 
tillage  to  the  grass-land,  is  the  great  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing manure ; but  whether  this  objection  is  well  founded 
to  the  extent  it  is  meant  to  go,  will  most  probably  be 
shewn  in  the  sequel  of  this  Report. 

The  low-lands  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  and  other 
smaller  streams,  are  too  frequently,  through  the  mistaken 
avidity  of  the  occupiers,  broken  up  for  the  purposes  of 
tillage,  and  in  their  first  operation  spaded  and  burnt  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  grass-lands  lying  upon  a 
higher  level.  This  practice,  independent  of  the  shameful 
deterioration  of  such  lands,  is  often  productive  of  the 
most  serious  mischiefs,  as  well  to  the  improvident  tenant, 
by  the  total  loss  or  failure  of  his  crop,  as  it  becomes 
ruinous  to  the  estate,  and  often  highly  injurious  to  the 
dbvon.]  p lands 
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lands  below,  by  the  quantity  of  soil  which  is  carried  off 
with  the  floods  from  the  ploughed  and  broken  ground, 
and  its  coarser  and  .roost  gravitating  part*  being  almost 
immediately  deposited  on  those  below  them.  Whenever 
these  annual  inundations,  not  loaded  altogether  with 
coarse  sand  or  the  finer  gravel,  pass  over  a sound  piece  of 
land,  and  continue  in  motion  during  the  time  of  the 
freshes,  let  the  source  of  such  waters  be  where  it  may, 
they  are  uniformly  found  to  operate  to  a good  end,  by  the 
enriching  and  fructifying  effcCts  they  leave  bching  them ; 

* y 

one  certain  consequence  is  always  found  to  result  from 
these  waters,  and  that  is,  the  speedy  and  certain  destruc- 
tion of  moss  •,  but  whenever  land  so  inundated  is  un- 
sound at  its  bottom,  highly  charged  with  its  own  waters, 
of  a loose  and  boggy  nature,  and  putting  forth  rushes 
and  all  the  plants  and  grasses  peculiar  to  such  situations, 
such  floodings  only  serve  to  increase  the  natural  defeCts 
of  those  lands,  and  are  as  much  dreaded  whenever  they 
spread  over  those  negleCted  spots,  as  they  are  condemned 
a.vd  rejected  altogether  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation ; 
but  which,  for  the  upland  meadows,  and  such  as  are  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  spontaneous  overflowings  of  the 
streams,  are,  by  the  industrious  farmer,  very  generally 
and  judiciously  attended  to,  and  to  which  end,  grips, 
gutters,  larger  carriages  and  sluices  are  all  put  in  com- 
plete readiness  to  receive  the  first  freshes  from  the  au- 
tumnal rains,  and  which  are  usually  spread  over  the 
grounds  by  the  middle  of  October,  aiid  always  found  to 
possess  a far  more  forcing  quality  than,  any  other  that 
fall  after  that  period,  and  during  the  ensuing  winter.  AU 
the  waters  of  Exmoor  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  even  those  of  the  Taw,  and  of  the  Torridge 
rivers,  whatever  may  be  partially  objected  to  their  sup- 
posed mineral  qualities>  and  to  a considerable  branch  of 

the 
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the  latter  wandering  from  its  western  source  though  a 
Country  but  little  regarded  by  those  who  are  not  the  im- 
mediate inhabitants  of  it— still,  whenever  those  Waters  are 
judiciously  applied  Upon  ground,  after  it  has  been  well 
»nd  effeflually  drained,  and' completely  relieved  of  its 
surplus  and  permanently  chilling  waters,  their  good  effects 
are  never  known  td  fail  of  producing  the  most  beneficial 
consequences. 

In  order  to  elucidate  this  truth,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state,  that  the  land  in  some  parts  of  this  distrifl,  and 
particularly  ori  the  rivers  Mole  and  Bray,  has  recently 
doubled  its  value,  by  a judicious  mode  of  conducing  the 
water  of  those  streams  periodically  Over  it.  These  waters, 
like  those  of  the  Taw  and  Torridge,  although  beautifully 
clear  and  limpid  in  the  summer  season,  are  still  slightly 
tinged  with  a bright  brown,  of  rather  copper  colour,  and 
Which  is  evidently  derived  fi'om  the  vast  bodies  of  peat 
which  Occupy  the  surface  of  the  two  immense  moors* 
whence  all  the  rivers  in  questiori  derive  their  source.  The 
meadows,  however,  produced  by  conducing  these  waters 
artificially  over  them,  will  generally  carry  two  couples  pet1 
acre  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of  May ; say 
twelve  wpeks,  at  9</.  per  couple  per  week,  is  ....  £.0  18  0 

Two  tons  of  hay,  at  four  guineas  per  ton 8 8 0 

Aftermath,  till  the  beginning  of  O&ober  110  0 


Making  the  total  value  of  the  produce, 
per  acre, 


10  16  0 


As  these  meadows  are  seldom  watered  after  the  middle' 
6f  May,  the  water  then,  and  whenever  at  command,  is 
fumed  over  the  upland  meadows  and  pasture-gfounds  jr 
and  this,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  particularly  with  the 
addition  of  passing  through  the  courtlege  or  farm-yards,- 

p 9 considerably 
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considerably  increases  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
herbage.  • • n '•  v • - ■ ’ .*  a 

Although  there  are  seldom  instances  of  water-meadows 
being  lett  separate  and  a-part  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
farm,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  assign  a general  average  of 
their  value,  and  which  may  be  stated  from  50  /.  to  3/. 
per  acre;  and  that  of  the  upland  meadows,  and  such  as 
are  kept  permanently  on  the  green  side,  from  35/.  to  40/. 
per  acre.  As  there  is  but  little  open  common-field,  so 
there  is  less,  or  rather  no  half-year  meadow-ground  oc- 
curring, at  least  to  observation,  within  the  survey  of  this 
district. 

Mowing  grass  is  generally  about  3/.  per  acre,  besides 
drink  and  occasional  eating  at  the  farm-house,  the  same 
as  in  harvest ; but  as  to  the  expense  of  making,  carting, 
or  packing,  and  the  general  survey  of  the  hay  crops, 
either  from  the  upland  or  water-meadows,  so  much  de- 
pends on  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  facility  of  > getting 
hands,  and  securing  the  hay  in  stacks,  that  any  attempt 
to  reduce  these  expenses  to  a standard  would  be  extremely 
vague,  and  altogether  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Board. 

The  produce  of  upland  hay  varies  according  to  the 
season,  the  heart,  and  condition,  the  land  may  be  in,  and 
the  time  the  fields  are  shut  up  to  mow.  This  necessarily 
renders  a very  uncertain  produce,  although  it  generally 
may  be  stated  at  from  24  to  32  cwt.  per  acre.  This  hay 
is  of  a stronger  nature  and  weight,  for  weight  is  esteemed 
more  nutritious  than  that  obtained  from  either  the  natu- 
rally or  artificially  flooded  grounds,  and  is  usually  re- 
served for  horse- food,  or  disposed  of  in  the  large  towns, 
from  4 d.  to  Sd.  per  cwt.  above  the  current  price  of  the 


tower-meadow  hay. 

' In  a few  instances,  the  manuring  of  the  upland  mea- 
dows 
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dows  was  observed  to  take  place  a little  after  the  hay 
harvest ; but  that  labour  is  more  generally  performed 
during  the  frosty  season  of  winter,  when  from  80  to  126 
seams  of  rotten  dung  and  road-scrapings  are  applied  per 
acre.  A composition  also  of  lime  and  mould  is  prepared 
in  tbe-.preccding  summer,  ^and  Usually  applied  at  the  same 
time.  From  its  tendency  to  destroy  the  moss*  and  encou- 
rage a thicker  growth  of  white  clover,  this  dressing  rs 
much  approved  of,  and  is- yearly  coming  into  more  general 
use.  The  quantity  of  lime  expended  in  these  mixings 
being  voluntary  (as  not  being  prescribed  by  covenant 
varies  from  30  to  40  customary  measures,  prepared  with 
as  much  hedge-row,  aflet  'other  fresh  mould  and  road- 
scrapings  as  will  give  the  whole  surface  of  the  held  an 
even,  but- slight  covering,  i ;•  • 

The  best  feeding  land  ;ih‘  this  distrifl  is  unquestionably 
in  those  enclosures  that  lie  permanently  on  the  green  side  \ 
and  for  the  first  two,  or  perhaps  three  years,  such  fields  as 
have  undergone  the  operation  of  paring  and  burning,  and 
have  not  been  too  far  exhausted  afterwards  by  the  usual 
succession  of  corn  crops : but  neither  the  permanent 
herbage,  nor  the  maiden  bite  of  the  artificial  grasses  and 
white  cioVer,  which  seem  very  much  to  flourish  so  long 
as  any  force  from  the  ashes  may  be  remaining  in  the 
ground,  are  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  grazing  of  a cow 
beyond  nine  score  per  quarter,  apportioning  about  two 
acres  of  the  summer’s  pasturage  to  each  cow ; and  the 
field  carrying  during  the  remaining  seven  months,  after 
the  ratio  of  about  one  !slieep  and  a half,  or  at  farthest; 
two  sheep  per  acre. 

The  feeding  land  may  be  generally  rated,  in  point  of 
value,  with  that  of  the  upland  meadows ; and  although 
the  first  of  the  new  lays,  when  well  managed,  supply  i 
fich  and  invjting  herbage,  their  pride  is  of  short  dura- 
' Jr.  p 3 tion, 
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tion,  and  the  white  clover  is  found  to  give  way  to  the 
black  and  common  couch,  and  all  those  plants  and  grasses 
which  generally  indicate  a natural  weak,  or  much-, 
exhausted  soil.  These  lands  are  then,  for  the  remainder 
pf  the  time  they  may  be  allowed  to  rest,  either  used  for 
the  farmer’s  own  storer  cattle,  pr  agistment  steers  ; or  re- 
served for  the  depasturing  of  breeding  or  dairy  cows, 
■which  arp  necessarily  the  native  animals  of  the  district  ; 
but  which,  among  all  their  other  good  qualities,  are  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  recommended  for  the  dairy,  the  general 
management  of  which  is  stated  to  be  as  follows : 

The  milk  is  put  into  tin  or  earthen  pans,  holding  about 
ten  or  twelve  quarts  each*  Thd  evening's  meal  is  placed, 
in  the  follpwing  morning,  and  the  morning’s  milk  is 
placed  in  the  afternoon,  upon  a broad  iron  plate,  heated 
by  a, small  furnace,  or  otherwise  over  stoves,  where,  ex- 
posed to  a gentle  fire,  they  remain  until  after  the  whole 
body  of  cream  is  supposed  to  have  formed  upon  the  sur, 
face,  which  being  gently  removed  by  the  edge  of  a spoon 
or  ladle,  small  air  bubbles  will  begin  to  rise,  that  denoto 
the  approach  of  a boiling  heat,  when  the  pans  must  be 
removed  from  off  the  heated  plate  or  stovPs.  The  cream 
remains  -upon  the  milk  in  this  state,  until  quite  cold,; 
when  it  may  be  removed  into  a churn,  or,  as  is  more  fre- 
quently the  case,  into  an  open  vessel,  and  there  moved 
by  hand  with  a stick  about  a foot  long,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  £xed  a sort  of  peal,  from  four  to  six-  inches  in 
diameter,  and  with  which  about  12  lbs.  of  butter  may  be 
separated  from  the  butter-milk  at  a time.  ' 

The  butter,  in  both  cases,  being  found  to  separate 
much  more  freely,  and  sooner  to  coagulate  into  a mass, 
than  in  the  ordinary  way,  when  churned  from  raw  cream 
|hat  may  have  been  several  days  in  gathering ; and  at  the 
fame  time  will  answer  a more  valuable  purpose  for  pre- 
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Serving,  which  should  be  first  salted  in  the  usual  way; 
thin  placed  in  convenient  sized  egg-shaped  earfh^n 
crocks,  and  always  kept  covered  with  a pickle  made 
■ strong  enough  to  float  and  buoy  up,  about  half  out  of  tHe 
brine,  a new-laid  egg.  This  cream,  before  churning,  is 
the  clouted  cream  so  much  celebrated  in  Devonshire. 
Although  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
scalding  of  the  milk  must  have  occasioned  the  whole  of 
•the  oily  or  undtuous  matter  to  form  upon  the  surface,  still 
•experience  shews  that  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the 
scalded  skimmed  milk  is  much  richer  and  better  for  tlfe 
purposes  of  suckling,  and  makes  far  better  cheese,  than 
the  raw  skimmed  milk  does. 

The  ordinary  produce  of  milk  per  day,  for  the  first 
twenty  weeks  after  calving,  is  three  gallons,  <and  is  equal 
to  the  producing  of  a pound  and  a quarter  -of  buftdr  daily, 
by  the  scalding  process.  The  scalded  skimmed  milk  ?s 
valued  at  ljd.  per  quart,  either  for  clieese-inakirig,  &r 
feeding  hogs.  The  sum1  of  the  trials  procured  to  be  made 
on  the  milk  in  several  parts  of  this  district,-  gives  ah 
average  6f  twelve  pints  of  milk  to  ten  outiccs  of  butter. 
When  cheese  is  to  be  made  (but  in  which  manufacture 
there  dots  not  appear  to  be  any  superior  excellence  ih 
Devonshire),  great  care  is  taken  that  the  milk  is  ndt 
heated  so  far  as  to  produce  bubbles  under  the  cream. 

Although  these  general  statements  will  be  found  con- 
siderably-short  of  the  average  produce  from  cows  of  a 
larger  Siste,  and  probably  much  better  adapted  for  the 
pail,  still' there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  what  must  be 
regarded  extraordinary  produce  among  the  North 
Devon  edws. 

• In  the  neighbourhood  of  Molland  Bouceaux,  a single 
cow,  judged  to  bo  rather  less  than  eight  score  per  quarter, 
vrithin  three  yreeks  from  the  time  of  calving,  yielded,  in 
«•  p 4 seven 
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seven  successive  days,  seventeen  pounds  and  a half  of 
"butter ; several  of  the  meals  of  milk  were  measured  during 
this  time,  which  gave  an  average  of  fourteen  pints  per 
meal : instances  also  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  dis- 
tridl,  of  two  pounds  of  butter  per  day  being  obtained 
from  cows  within  a short  time  after  calving ; and  it  is 
particularly  clear  in  the  recolleiflion  of  a gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bishop’s  Tawton,  that  some  years  since 
a cow  of  the  common  red  breed,  after  her  second  or  third 
calf,  which  she  had  between  Michaelmas. and  Christmas, 
yielded,  without  any  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
food  or  treatment,  during  a considerable  time  of  the  en- 
suing winter,  two  pounds  and  a half  of  butter  per  day  ; 
this  cow  living  at  the  time  in  common  with  the  other 
dairy  cows,  which  were  permitted  in  the  day  time  to 
range  over  all  the  old  pasture-grounds,  and  regularly 
foddered  morning  and  evening  with  hay  in  the  same  field. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  issue  of  these  cows, 
and  of  this  last  one  in  particular,  were  not  afterwards 
attended  to.  As  the  herbage  of  the  dairy  grounds  in  this 
district  is  generally  of  a very  coarse,  wiry,  and  inferior 
quality,  it  should  not  be  stated,  according  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  other  lands,  at  a higher  average  rent  than 
3 5 n. per  acre. 

The  great  range  for  sheep  pasture  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  district,  is  unquestionably  the  forest  of  Exmoor  j yet 
there  are  many  valuable  sheep-walks  to  be  found  on  those 
wide  and  extensive  commons  which  belong  tQ,  the  pa- 
rishes lying  in  Venville,  and  abutting  eastwardly.on  the 
forest  bounds.  To  these  commons  must  be  added,  as 
sheep-walk  and  range  for  store  cattle,  all  such  other  parts 
of  the  district  as  at  this  time  are  not  a&ualty  enclosed,  and 
either  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinage,  or,  being 
anciently  enclosed,  but  now  open  and  neglefled  moor- 
lands 
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4ands  appurtenant  to  particular  estates,  are  depastured  by 
the  joint  agreement  of  the  occupiers  of  the  estates  to 
which  such  moprs  belong.  < 

s To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  waftg%  and 
long  abandoned  moors,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  imagine 
the  whole  completely  submerged  with  water,  when  the 
enclosures,  particularly  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  district,  might  be  viewed  in  comparison  with  the 
inundated  lands,  as  a group  of  small  islands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  an  ocean.  These  interior  sheep-walks*,  lying  much 
.below  the  level  of  the  heights  of  Exmoor,  afford,  ,in  the 
winter  seasons,  a sort  of  cold  harbour  t^  ;he  sheep  from 
the  greater  severity  of  climate  tjjey  would  be  exposed  to 
by  remaining  on  the  forest  during  winter.  ;This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  generally  resorted  to,  notwithstanding 
the  cruelty  and  excessive  losses  connected  with  a con- 
trary practice;  for,  as  the  wool  of  the  wether  flocks  is 
the  main,  or  perhaps  only  motive  in  the  proprietors  for 
paying  any  attention  whatever  to  the  preservation  of 
those  animals,  it  is  no  uncommon  usage  for  them  to  re- 
main upon  the  forest  the  year  round,  culling  annually,  at 
shearing  time,  the  broken-mouthed  sheep,  and  leaving 
•them  at  home  with  the  lambs,  when  ,thcy  are  generally, 
in  a very  fine  condition,  or  by  the  end  of  the  aftermath 
sold  fat,  and  before  the  winter  sets  in.  The  breeding 
ewes  frequently  continue  on  the  moor  till  November, 
when  they  3 ye  driven  home,  and  mercifully  permitted  to 
yean  in  the  enclosures,  and  return  with  their  lanjb*  to 
the  moor  agajq  | about  Old  May-day.  v, 

The  inhabitants  of  all  the  parishes  abutting  eastwardly 
upon  Exmyoor,  have  the  privilege  of  depasturing  their 
sheep  upon  jhe  forest  at  half  price,  or  2 \d.  per  head  per 
annum.  For  this  indulgence  a sort  of  feudal  service  is 
required,  in  assisting,  at  stated  times,  to  drive  the  forest, 
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with  a view  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  trespass  that 
may  be  upon  it,  as  well  from  the  county  of  Devon  as 
that  of  Somerset.  These  trespassers  detected,  are  pu- 
nished according  to  the  ancient  forest  laws:  but  for  this 
particular  service,  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  purlieus 
of  the  forest,  and  retiding  in  the  county  of  Somerset , have 
■the  right  of  a free  depasturage  for  their  sheep  upon  th-’  moor. 

In  hereafter  describing  the  leading  features  of  these 
wastes,  their  general  character  will  be  found  much  varied; 
but  regarding  them  in  this  place  in  the  nature  of  sheep- 
walks,  their  powers  in  the  aggregate  may  be  considered  as 
equal  to  the  depasturing  about  one  and  a half  of  the 
common  sheep  of  the  country  per  acre,  from  May  till 
November ; but  should  a third  part  of  that  number  be 
compelled  to  winter  on  the  more  exposed  moors  and  com- 
mons,: without  having  access  to  the  enclosures  for  Shelter 
and  wariher  lodging,  One  half  of  them  would  inevitably 
perish  before  the  return  of  spring,  or  approach  of  more 
geniah  weather.  ’ '■  ,;- 

Sufch  parts  of  these  wastes  as  are  subject  to  overflowing 
fro;*  the  adjacent  hills,  are  said  to  be  unsound,  and  to 
Communicate  the  caw  or  rot  in  sheep.  The  same  has  not 
been  noticed  from  the  sheep  depasturing  upon  and  near 
wetj  boggy,  or  peaty  places.  The  common  Exmoor 
shCep  are  the  breed  most  generally  preferred  in  the  opeh 
and  more  exposed  parts  of  this  district : this  preference 
arises  from  their  extraordinary  hardiness,  anti  the  acti- 
vity with  which  they  continue  working  in  search  of  food. 
The  wethers  of  this  breed,  at  two  3nd  a half  or  three  year's 
old,  and  fattened  to  their  frame,  make  deBfcibus  mutton, 
weighing  from  12  to  15 lbs.  per  quarter,  artd  commonly 
\ shear  from  4 to  5|lbs.  of  unwashed  wobl  ISA  the  fleectf, 
Value  M.  jper  lb.  in  the  yoak.  . • s 

• The  manner  of  laying  down  grass-lands  has  already  hreft 
t " stated, 
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stated  as  fully  as  that  pra&ice  requires,  in  this  distrift,  but 
on  the  subjeft  of  breaking  up  grass-land  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  paring  and  burning  the  green  sward,  something 
may  be  said  in  addition  to  the  manner  before  noticed  of 
conducing  those  operations.  Any  person  but  moderately 
•skilled  in  a knowledge  of  the  nature  and  fitness  of  land 
for  the  various  purposes  of  cultivation,  will,  on  examin- 
ing the  broken  distrift  of  North  Devon,  soon  perceive 
that  its  hills  are  generally  covered  with  a depth  and  staple 
of  soil  Tar  superior  to  what  would  be  expefted  in  a coun- 
try abounding  with  such  high,  and  in  many  places,  such 
very  sharp  hills,  on  which,  wherever  any  difference  ab- 
solutely exists  in  point  of  soil,  it  is  uniformly  in  favour 
of  the  northern  brows  and  sides  of  such  eminences.  The 
mildness  and  humidity  of  the  climate  give  even  the  tops 
of  these  hills  a disposition  to  teem  with  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted vegetation.  The  turnips  are  but  seldom,  and 
that  only  in  a very  slight  degree,  affected  by  the  frost,  and 
many  of  the  most  useful  and  ornamental  plants,  and  some 
of  the  best  grasses  in  the  rich  and  sheltered  vales* 
are  found  to  grow  and  even  blossom  throughout  the 
winter. 

To  the  undisputed  existence  of  these  natural  advan- 
tages, are  we  now  to  look  for  the  origin  and  continuance 
of  a practice,  which,  under  less  favourable  circumstances 
of  soil  and  climate,  the  inhabitants  would  never  have 
thought  of,  or,  once  knowing  its  ruinous  effefts,  would 
not  have  dared  to  have  continued  as  an  opening  process 
for  their  tillage  lands.  Any  one  (it  may  be  agafn  re- 
peated), but  slightly  skilled  in  the  nature  of  soils,  and  in 
a knowledge  of  prattical  husbandry,  examining  a coun- 
try of  this  description,  and  seeing  so  small  a proportion 
of  its  enclosed  surface  under  aration,  and  the  remainder 
(either  shut  up  for  mowing,  or  appearing  alive,  as  it 
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were,  with  stock,  depasturing  on  it,  together  with  the  nn> 
onerous  flocks  and  herds  feeding  on  the  extensive  moors 
and  commons,  and  which  in  all  such  countries,  under  a 
system  of  judicious  management,  will  ever  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  improvement  of  the  enclosed  lands — must 
conclude,  that,  from  the  large  quantities  of  manure  pro- 
duced by  the  wintering  of  so  large  a stock  of  sheep,  an4 
cattle,  the  s.na}l  proportion  of  tillage  land  would  be  kept 
in  excellent  heart  and  very  high  condition.  What  then 
will  be  his  surprise  and  disappointment,  when  he  learns, 
pnd  that  from  the  most  respeilable,  ingenuous,  and  intel- 
ligent qf  its.  inhabitants,  that  no  greater  average  produce 
is  obtaipedfrorn  such  lards,  them  what  has  been  already 
staged  jpjh5iPWCCdjqg  Chapter ! i.r  (n  n 

^ ■yh^re.^e,  indubitably,  many  points,  of  ,gj-ossly-d&j 
/efEye  management,  which,  lead  to  this  result,  but  none, 
it  is  presumed,  of  .greater  magnitude  than  the  indiscrimi- 
nate praflice  of  paring  and  burning.  Whether  the 
whole  sod  js,  burnt,  as  in  spading,  or  that.jt  i&fpnly  par- 
tially consumed, ; as.  in  the  operations. -of;  skirting 

or  .Veiling,  still  it  has  been  remarked  by  very,  old  and,  <uit- 
did  persons,  that  in  proportion  as  the  surface  has  been 
consumed  by  fire,  the -fields  require  a quicker  repetition 
of  the  process.  Theparing.  and  burning  being  eiTe&ed, 
and  the  land ^aftcrwtp-cUpqbjecletl  to  the  customary  course 
f.f  tillage,,  is  at  length  laid,  down,  when,  as  if  more 
Strongly  tp  mark  the  .native  energies  of  the  .soil,  ribwort, 
white  clover,  and  many  ipfher  valuable  grasses,  are  found 
to  grow  for  the  fifst  period  pf  perhaps  two  or  three  years  : 
they  are,  however,  only  ior  a season,  and  are  soon 
smothered  and  expelled  by  the  tribe  of  air^  and  agrostis, 
the  triticum, repens,  rest,  harrow,  &c.  all  q£  which  plant* 
and  grasses  are  found  .to  prevail,  in  exclusion  of  all 
s.uch  other  graces  as  are.found  to  constitute  the  sweet  and 
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itiviting  herbage  of  the  adjacent  fields,  which,  time  imme- 
morial, has  never  been  disturbed  by  the  plough. 

The  pasturage  of  the  country  thus  injured,  and  the 
native  energies  of  its  soil  rendered  weak  and  inefficient, 
by  a succession  of  white  straw  crops,  the  land  is  laid 
down  in  the  manner  before  noticed,  and  is  left  for  an 
indefinite  term  of  from  ten  to  fifty  years  under  grass,  for 
in  this  district  there  is  no  fixed  time  for  ploughing  it  up 
again,  nor  will  any  thing  but  the  necessities  or  caprice  of 
the  occupier  induce  him  to  break  up  a field  until  its  sur- 
face is  so  far  encumbered  with  a thick  and  matted  co- 
vering of  the  coarsest  plants  and  grasses,  as  to  encourage 
reasonable  hopes  of  its  quick  combustion  after  spading 
or  paring  with  the  plough.  That  the  stimuli  of  the 
lime  and  ashes,  even  for  the  first  crop,  is  not  generally 
found  to  answer  (the  alleged  purpose)  is  sufficiently  dear 
from  the  average  produce  of  the  wheat  crops,  and  as 
such,  the  facility  with  which  the  land  is  afterwards  ma- 
naged, in  preparation  for  the  successive  crops  of  other 
com,  seems  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  recommenda- 
tion for  the  general  praftice  of  paring  and  burning  the 
sound  and  well-stapled  lands  throughout  this  district. 
Where  fields  are  known  to  have  been  most  frequently 
subjected  to  this  ordeal,  in  addition  to  its  other  injurious 
effefts,  such  enclosures  are  seen  rapidly  covered  with 
moss;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  pains  that  have 
been  taken  of  late  years,  by  selecting  the  most  perfed 
and  beautiful  of  the  male  and  female  of  the  North  Devon 
cattle,  their  standard,  in  point  of  size,  is  judged  to  be 
rather  on  the  decline  than  otherwise,  and  which  by  some 
is  ascribed  to  the  general  deterioration  of  the  herbage,  by 
a too  frequent  pradice  of  spading  and  burning  the 
pastures,  and  thus  destroying  the  native  stock  of  all  the 
finer  grasses. 

If 
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If  it  were  necessary  tossy  any  thing  more,  in  order  tot 
shew  the  fatal  avidity  which  prevails  in  this  distrift  for 
paring  and  burning,  it  can  in  no  circumstance  be  exhi- 
bited  more  fully  than  towards  the  expiration  of  a lease, 
when,  if  the  farmer  is  not  restrained  (which  he  seldom  is), 
by  his  covenants,  and  has  neither  the  industry  or  mean* 
of  going  over  such  of  his  fields  with  the  breast-plough, 
as  he  well  knows  would  produce  him,  although  a tran- 
sient, yet  considerable  advantage,  he  usually  divides  the 
held  or  proportion  of  his  farm,  to  be  spaded  into  small 
parcels,  and  rents  them  out  to  his  neighbours,  who  agree  V 
among  each  other  on  the  succeeding  crops  to  be  taken  ; 
and  so  much  of  his  farm,  for  the  time  being,  exhibits  all 
the  appearance  of  an  open  common-field.  This  truth  is 
clearly  elucidated,  from  what  is  now  doing  within  the 
bounds  of  Ilfracombe,  on  a large  extent  of  old  lay  ground* 
lying  upon  the  borders  of  Mortlioe,  and  which,  from  the 
nature  of  its  herbage,  as  it  appeared  upon  the  veiled  combs 
or  balks  in  July  last  (1806),  could  not,  in  its  unbroken 
state,  be  estimated  at  less  than  from  20x.  to  25/.  per 
acre.  This  land  was  all  subdivided  among  small  renters, 
for  a term  of  three  years  only,  and  at  the  enormous 
rent  of  4/.  10s.  per  acre  yearly.  What  the  condition  of 
it  will  be  after  taking  from  it  the  three  white  straw  crops 
Stipulated,  will  not  be  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  ima- 
gine, who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  certain  conse- 
quences that  must  ever  await,  and  are  inseparably  con- 
netted  with  the  nature  of  such  a scourging  prattiec. 

DISTRICT  li. 

The  proportion  of  grass-laltd  to  that  which  is  sabjett 
to  a course  of  tillage,  varies  very  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  composing  this  distritt.  In.  the  neigh- 
.t  hour hood 
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bourhood  of  Bampton  the  permanent  green  sward  is  stated 
to  amount  to  one-third : rejecting  the  accommodation 
land  within  about  one  mile  and  a half  of  Tiverton,  the 
proportion  will  not  be  found  to  exceed  one- fifth.  Assign- 
ing to  Mortchard  Bishops  as  the  centre  of  another  quarter, 
the  proportion  will  fall  off  to  one-seventh,  and  this  will 
be  found  to  continue  westwardly,  excluding  the  accom- 
modation lands  of  Chumleigh  until  we  approach  Torring- 
ton,  and  after  passing  the  same  description  of  lands  near 
that  town,  a one-eighth  part  of  permanent  grass  will  about 
mark  the  proportion  to  Hartland  Abbey.  This  estimate, 
parried  through  the  Drewsteignton  quarter,  and  rejecting 
the  accommodation  lands  of  Chudleigh,  will  not  exceed 
one  part  of  permanent  grass  to  seven  parts  of  occasional 
tillage  ground.  Along  the  borders  of  the  Torridge  river, 
below  Black  Torrington  to  its  junftion  with  the  Ochment, 
there  is  a considerable  extent  of  low  feeding  ground  and 
meadows:  these  being  frequently  exposed  to  a course  of 
tillage,  are  much  injured  by  the  annual  inundations  of  that 
river  sweeping  a large  proportion  of  the  finer  parts  of  the 
ploughed  ground  away. 

It  must  be  always  understood  that  the  whole  of  this 
calculation  is  confined  to  the  inland  country,  the  open 
moorlands  and  commons  being  discharged  from  the  ac- 
count. On  examining  the  minutes  taken  on  the  survey, 
respe  fling  the  management  of  the  grass-lands  through  this 
distrifl,  they  appear  so  nearly  to  correspond  with  what 
has  been  already  stated  on  this  subjeft  in  the  distrifl  of 
North  Devon,  that  it  seems  to  be  totally  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them. 
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* 1 *.  • * ' 4.  . • - * 

DISTRICT  III. 

• • * , » 

The  flowing  of  the  water  over  the  low  grounds  along 
' the  Torridge,  is  carefully  avoided  by  most  of  the  farmers 
who  live  near  the  borders  of  that  river.  It  seldom  happens 
that  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  Waldon,  or  other  branches 
falling  into  the  Torridge,  are  irrigated,  however  conve- 
niently situated  for  that  purpose.  There  being  little  grass- 
land in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holdsworthy,  excepting  the 
old  moorlands,  that  can  be  considered  in  a state  of  per- 
manent pasture,  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  that 
quarter  is  at  different  periods  subjefl  to  a course  of  til- 
lage, one-eighth  part  being  annually  under  a crop,  and  a 
proportionable  part  of  the  remainder  in  a state  of  prepa- 
ration, by  skirting  and  the  breast-plough. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  the  waters  of  the  Torridge,  from 
the  coarse  sedifnent  they  are  stated  to  wash  down,  are  al- 
ways rejected  for  irrigation.  The  average  produce  of  hay 
upon  the  best  meadows  is  not  stated  to  exceed  one  ton  per 
acre,  and  the  low  boggy  vallies,  yielding  a coarse  rushy 
swarth,  are  seldom  found  to  produce  more  than  eight  cwt. 
or  half  a ton  per  acre.  Let  the  shear  or  swarth  be  what 
it  may,  the  average  price  of  mowing  is  stated,  including 
the  value  of  beer  or  cider  allowance,  at  2 s.  4-  d.  per  acre. 
These  meadows  the  rack  renters  are  bound  to  dress  after 
every  third  crop  of  hay.  Such  parts  of  the  pastures  as  are 
appropriated  to  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows  are  numerous, 
although  small,  and  the  produce  of  these  small  dairies  is 
generally  vended  at  Plymouth.  The  best  feeding  land  is 
not  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  grazing  of  a cow  beyond 
six  or  seven  score  per  quarter,  and  to  do  this  the  animal 
must  have  an  entire  summer’s  range  over  about  three  acres. 
Increase  of  meat  from  this  pasturage  190  lbs.  which  at  12  j. 
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per  score,  sinking  the  offal,  amounts  to  51.  14 /.  The 
extensive  moorlands  as  well  as  tire  old  enclosures,  are 
generally  depastured  by  the  common  Dartmoor  sheep  and 
Stores  of  young  growing  cattle. 

The  manner  of  laying  down,  as  well  as  of  breaking  up 
the  grass-lands,  has  already  been  stated. 

DISTRICT  IV. 

The  best  feeding  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavis- 
tock and  Milton  Damaril,  are  supposed  equal  to  the  graz- 
ing-of  an  ox  of  12  or  13  score  per  quarter,  between  the 
• middle  of  April  and  the  first  of  November,  allowing  at 
that  time  the  prime  grass  of  about  one  acre  and  a half  per 
head.  An  acre  per  cow  of  six  cwt.  is  the  usual  estimate. 

The  grass-lands  not  subject  to  irrigation  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yealmpton,  and  ail  round  Ply- 
mouth, are  universally  dressed  with  rotten  dung  and  mix- 
ings of  sea  sand,  lime  and  ashes,  in  February  and  early  in 
March,  at  an  average  expense  of  50/.  per  acre.  They  are 
usually  shut  up  for  mowing  by  the  end  of  April  or  early 
in  May,  and  yield  a general  produce  of  35  cwt.  or  two 
tons  of  hay  per  acre.  In  the  parish  of  Stoke  and  Egg- 
Buckland,  the  average  produce  of  hay  is  given  at  two  tons 
and  a half  per  acre  ; present  price  at  Plymouth,  from 
4 /.  10/.  to  5/.  per  ton.  The  after-grass  is  here  fre- 
quently rented  by  the  drovers,  butchers,  jobbers,  and  con- 
tractors, at  3/.  10/.  and  4/.  per  acre.  Price  of  mowing 
3/.  6d.  per  acre,  and  no  allowance  of  drink. 

The  young  clovers  are  frequently  dunged  immediately 
after  harvest,  and  the  oxen  fed  upon  hay  and  turnips  dur- 
ing winter  are  finished  upon  them.  The  first  bite  of  the 
young  grass,  whether  spontaneous  or  produced  from  irri- 
.gation,  as  well  as  the  ^first  shoot  of  many  of  the  young 
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seeds,  are  generally  fed  down  with  ewes  and  lamb.;,  stores* 
as  well  as  those  that  are  fattening  upon  all  the  low 
grounds.  It  is  here  stated  that  sheep  may  depasture  at  all 
seasons  with  the  most  perfect  safety.  The  general  pro- 
duce of  clover  and  hievre  hay,  shut  up  for  mowing  about 
Old  May-day,  is  from  25  to  35  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  proportion  of  meadow,  marsh  and  permanent  pas- 
ture, has  been  already  stated  to  amount  to  about  one-fifth 
part  of  all  the  enclosed  cultivated  lands  in  the  district. 
The  rich  marshes  befere  noticed  in  the  indentures  upon 
the  sea  coast,  and  those  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  . 
principal  water-courses,  will  often  force  or  fatten  a co  w or 
steer  of  six  cwt.  in  'three  months : in  this  case  they  are  • 
supposed  to  take  the  top  of  about  six  roods  of  prime  pas- 
ture per  head.  ' 

‘ These  marshes  not  being  esteemed  sound  for  the  de- 
pasturing of  sheep,  that  species  of  stock,  unless  early  in 
"the  spring,  are  but  seldom  fed  upon  them.  The  marshes 
kept  free  from  stock  during  winter,  will  generally  afford 
a good  bite  for  a bullock  by  the  middle  or  last  week  in 
April.  When  intended  for  mowing,  they  are  stocked 
“hard  from  the  beginning  of  March  till  the  first  of  May, 
in  which  time  the  last  year’s  fog  is  pared  down  as  close 
and  even  as  possible.  The  mown  land  is  dressed  after  the 

r , 

hay  is  removed,  with  dung,  soaper’s  waste  lees,  or  any  other 
’manure  most  convenient  to  be  procured ; lime  at  this 
’time  is  by  no  means  esteemed  a proper  dressing.  Price  of 
mowing,  with  allowance  of  ale  or  cider,  lis.  per  acre;  c m- 
mon  produce  from  the  stack  38  cwt.  or  two  tons  per  acre; 
aftermath,  from  Old  Lammas  to  the  first  of  November, 
’two  guineas,  and  1 -at.  per  acre.  These  marshes  are  stated 
to  feed  an  ox,  when  put  upon  them  in  good  fair  order,  of 
’ 1000  weight,  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

’A  nnmber  of  sheip  are  grazed  «n  the  higher  rich  feed- 
< ---  ’ ing 
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ing  lands  through  the  district  : the  time  usually  allowed  is 
20  weeks,  divided  before  and  after  shearing  but  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  these  grounds  woukl  carry,  per  acre,  was  in 
no  one  instance  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

district  r.  ' 

• . • • . . • l , , 

The  meadow  and  pasture  land  in  this  district,  being 
chiefly  confined  to  a narrow  verge  on  the  borders  of  the 
Teign  and  liovey  rivers,  are  no  farther  particularly  noticed 
in  this  Report.  The  extensive  commons  belonging  to  all 
the  commons  lying  in  Venville,  in  this  and  the  preceding 
districts,  require  that  something  farther  should  be  stated 
respecting  them.-  -a  t-.:-. 

It  is  understood  that  all  the  Venville  tenants  are  liable 
to  a feudal  service,  similar  to  that  requited  by  the  common 
usage  and  forest  laws'  of  Exmoor.  : Being  thus  situated, 
they  become  entitled  to  the  depasturage  of  their  sheep  and 
bullocks  upon  the  forest,  paying  three-pence  annually  for 
as  many  sheep  as  they  may  choose  tosgfid  upon  the  fores*, 
and  two-pence  per  head  annually  for  horned  cattle.  This 
right  is  either  enjoyed  by  themselves,  or  is  transferred-  by 
them  for  certain  valuable  considerations,  to  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours,  and  to  farmers  frequently  residing  in 
the  country  below.’  The  tenants  in  Venville  are  also 
stated  to  be  free  from  the  payment  of  tolls  in  all  the  fairs 
and  markets  in  the  kingdom,  London  and  Barnstable  ex- 
cepted.: 

These  commons  in  most  respeCts  resemble  the  leading 
character  of  the  forest  of  Dartmoor. . They  have  two  dis- 
tinct species  of  covering,  although  evidently  derived  from 
the  same  origin.  The  first,  and  that  which  is  depastur- 
able, consists  of  a moist  peaty  earth  of  12  or  18  inches  in 
depth,  resting  upon  a bright  brown  argillaceous  loam, 
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Close  and  retentive  of  wate*,  and  commonly  called  fox- 
Thould  : fn  this  blocks  ahd  rocks  of  granite  very  frequently 
occur.  The  second  charafrer,  and  that  which  is  not  ac- 
cessible even  to  the  light  aftive  sheep  of  the  moor,  consists 
of  a rank  bog,  answering  in  every  respefr  to  the  bogs  in 
Ireland.  A brown  spongy  substance  covered  with  coarse 
sedge  and  rushes,  at  all  times  highly  charged  with  water, 
add  lying  from  two  to  six  or  eight  feet  deep  on  a similar 
•stratum  of  peat,-  composes  the  subsoil  of  the  depastur- 
able parts  of  the  commons,  and  under  which  peat  is  found 
a iclbse  deep  stratum  of  white  and  yellow  clay,  mixed  with 
jfranitfe  rfccks,  the  decomposed  pans  of  which  form  partial 
feeds  of  granite  gravel.  •.  / .1 

The  importance  of  the  first  description  of  these  wastes, 
ran  in  no  way  be  so  fully  shewn  ashy  stating  the  stock  feed- 
ing upon  them.-  - The  commons  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  Wrddecombc  will  famish  a sufficient  example,  when 

the  month  of  O^ober  last,  there  were  estimated  by  gen- 
tlemen residing  inrthe  neighbourhood,  to  be  no  less  than 
<! T;000  sheep,  besides' the  usual  proportion  of  horned  cat- 
lie.1-  These  commons  arc.  certainly  of  considerable  extent, 
Tabt' perhaps  not  much  larger,  than  chose  of  Brent,  Har- 
'■Ford,  and  others  in  the  western  distrifr.  Their  depasturable 
“parts  may  be  rneliomed  and  improved  by  currying  off  the 
■redundant  water,  in  doing  which  the  subsoil  would  be 
fbund  to  supply  an  inexhaustible  resource  for  improving 
The -surface!  • ’• 

These  were  the  impressions  first  made  upon  the  mind 
Iff  [he  Surveyor,  as  he  entered  upon  the  examination  of 
The  distrifrs  bordering  upotl  Dartmoor.  A more  particu- 
lar inquiry,  arid  the  result  of  experiments  made  with  judg- 
ment, and  conduced  upon  a large  scale  by  Mr.  Pender,  on 
dand  of  this  charafter  within  the  enclosed  park  of  Oak> 
'bainpton,  has  at  once  fully  and  completely  confirmee}  them. 
ri-“  • DISTRICT 
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The  pasture  ground  in- this  district:  is  appropriated 
partly  for  dairies  anti  partly  for  feeding  ground.  It  is 
equal  to  the  feeding  of  an  ox  of  12  score  per  quarter  dur» 
ing  the  summer  months.  This  would  require  the  top  of 
near  three  acres  of  the  prime  pasture  rented  at  3/.  per 
acre.  Oxen  of  this  size,  however,  are  but  rarely  grazed, 
the  more  common  feeding  stock  being  cows  and  steers, 
weighing  about  eight  score  per  quarter  ; an  animal  of  this 
size  will  require  the  range  of  about  five  roods  of  this 
ground.  This  animal  would  lay  on  from  the  middle  of 
May  until  the  middle  of  November,  about  two  score  per 
quarter.  About  eight  sheep  may  be  considered  as  a pro* 
portional  stock  for  the  same  quantity  of  ground ; these 
sheep  will  make  in  the  same  time  an  increase  of  61bs.  per 
quarter,  or  2* lbs.  per  sheep;  hence  the  difference  in  meat 
per  acre,  assuming  sixpence  per  lb.  as  the  average  price 
of  both  : the  bullock  gains  in  value  4/.  the  sheep  4/.  16j. 

The  excellent  water  with  which  this  district  every 
where  abounds,  is  carefully  applied  in  most  situations 
where  it  can  be  commanded,  to  the  use  of  irrigation.  Large 
quantities  of  hay  and  straw,  with  all  the  productions  of 
the  farm,  are  annually  drawn  from  the  surrounding  coun* 
try,  and  find  a ready  sale  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  gene*  ■ 
ral  markets  of  which  are  as  well  and  as  seasonably  supplied 
as  any  in  the  kingdom.  *.  * • • * . : * 

t ‘ ' * * . * • t '*■'  • » 

DISTRICT  VIU  ’ i 

* • • ’ . • l : ’ • 

! The  valley  of  the  A^e,  and  its  adjacent  rising  grounds, 
although  lying  at  some  distance,  seem  only  a continuation 
of  the  same  delightful  country  through  wluch  the  waters 
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of  the  Exe  are  collected  to  their  common  outfall  at  sea. 
The  rich  and  extensive  views  from  the  eminences  border- 
ing upon  all  these  vallics,  are  perhaps  no  where  to  be 
surpassed  for  luxuriance  and  variety  of  prospect  in  the 
kingdom.  And  the  prime  pastures  arc  found  to  yield  an 
abundant  supply  of  animal  food,  to  all  the  large  towns 
situated  in  the  bosom  of  these  enchanting  vallies.  The 
herbage  of  the  second  order  is  usually  applied  to  the  de-> 
pasturing  of  cows  for  the  dairy,  a business  carried  on  to 
a considerable  extent  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  preceding 
distrift,  but  no  where  better  understood  than  in  the  vale 
of  Honiton.  . . ‘ . „ . t ; 

The  following  is  the  result  of  several  inquiries  on  this 
subject,  made  in  different  parts  of.  the  country.  By  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  butter  made  in  this  country  is  sent  to 
London.  The  butter-fattor*  at  Honiton  will  not,  on  any 
consideration,  take  butter  made  from  the  clouted  or 
scalded  cream.  This  process,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
that  economy  ought  long  since  to  have  led  to  its  discon- 
tinuance (unless  on  a small  scale  for  potting  or  winter 
qse),  is  entirely  abandoned  in  all  the  large  dairies,  as  well 
as  in  most  others  that  supply  the  larger  markets  in  the 
country.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  North  Devon 
cow  is  by  no  means  so  well  calculated  for  the  dairy  as  cows 
of  the  same  size  in  many  other  parts  of  England ; yet  the 
great  demand  and  high  price  given  for  the  calves  of  this 
breed  for  raising,  occasions  this  sort  of  cow  to  be  univer- 
sally in  use  throughout  all  the  dairies.. 

The  milk  which  is  drawn  from  the  cow  morning  and 
evening,  is  poured  into  leads,  where  it  stands  forty-eight 
.hours  before  the  flet-milk  is  run  off.  In  summer,  it  is 
churned  every  day,  and  cheese  is  made  of  the  skimmed 
milk.  In  the  autumn,  this  business  is  renewed  every 
other  day and  in  winter,  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
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twice  a week.  The  butter  churned  thus  early  from  cream, 
before  it  has  acquired  any  taint  or  sourness,  is  affirmed 
to  possess  a much  better  keeping  quality  than  that 
produced  from  the  clouted  cream;  add  to  which,  this 
latter  butter  is  seldom  free  from,  and  often  most  offca-> 
sively  tainted  with,  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  and  a smoaky 
taste  imbibed  in  the  operation  of  scalding.  The  butter 
is  usually  churned  in  the  barrel  chums,  and  afterwards 
washed  until  the  water  becomes  quite  free  from  any 
cloud  whatever  from  the  butter-milk.  It  is  then  salted 
down  into  firkins  of  four  dozen,  or  48 lbs.  each,  and. 
weighing  18oz.  to  the  pound.  The  excessive  high  salt- 
ing the  butter  receives,  is  discharged  by  the  butter-iper- 
chants  in  London  (and  often  vended  as  fresh,  or  at  least 
not  salt  butter).  This  salting  in  some  measure  accounts  for 
the  enlarged  customary  butter-weight  in  this  country. 

As  the  cheese  commonly  made  in  these  dairies  (that 
©f  Membury  excepted)  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  gene- 
rally destined  for  domestic  use,  little  attention  is  paid  to 
its  making  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary  process,  which.  U 
well  known.  Some  of  the  dairies  are  managed  by  thq 
farmer’s  family ; but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are 
rented  out  to  dairy-men,  whose  attention,  together  with 
that  of  their  family,  is  exclusively  confined  to  this  de- 
partment. The  rent  of  dairies  fluctuates  from  nine 
guineas  to  ten  pound  per  cow.  In  these  cases,  the  farmer 
apportions  about  two  acres  and  a half  of  pasture  and  mea- 
dow ground,  averaging  about  38/.  per  acre,  for  the  sum- 
mer food  and  winter  foddering  of  each  qow,  during;  the 
42  weeks  she  is  supposed  to  be  in  milk.  The  remainder 
of  the  time  the  cows  are  fed  with  straw  in  the  farm-yards, 
4nd  in  day-time  range  at  large  over  the  coarse  grounds 
end  commons ; fifty  faggots,  or  five  seams,  to  the  value 
<4  * of 
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of  8/.  -per  cow,  are  also  allowed  and  laid  down  by  the 
farmer  for  the  use  of  the  dairy.  The  first  cost  of  these 
cows,  with  the  second  or  third  calf  at  their  side,  is  esti- 
mated at  thirteen  guineas.  When  their  milk  is  done,  and 
that  they  are  fattened  for  sale,  they  will  usually  average 
six  score  and  a half  per  quarter.  In  a dairy  of  twenty 
cows,  it  is  customary  to  allow  a bull,  at  the  same  cost  and 
rent  as  a cow.  The  expense  of  mowing,  making,  and 
securing  the  hay  of  one-third  part  of  the  dairy-grounds, 
8s.  per  acre.  The  first  cost  of  the  dairy  utensils,  con- 
sisting of  leads,  kettles,  pans,  pails,  press-tubs,  copper,  &c. 
SO/. ; the  annual  wear  of  which,  4-/. ; dairy-maid’s  wages, 
with  board,  washing,  and  lodging,  16/.  per  annum;  at- 
tendance of  one  man  for  twenty  weeks,  in  foddering, 
cleaning  out  the  cow-sheds,  &c.  at  9j.  per  week. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  one  dairy-maid  would 
not  be  able  to  perform  more  than  half  the  work  required 
in  a dairy  of  20  cows.  The  remainder  is  therefore  sup- 
posed to  be  supplied  by  parish  apprentices,  and  the  far- 
mer’s wife  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  seldom  without 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  such  employments ; being, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  careful,  neat,  tidy  and  iiidus- 
trious. 

The  amount  of  the  first  cost  of  20  pigs,  for  consnming 
the  Offal  milk,  whey,  and  butter-milk  of  the  dairy,  would 
be  20 /. ; great  and  small  tithe,  2/.  6 d.  per  acre ; paro- 
chial payments,  2s.  in  the  pound  on  the  net  rent ; annual 
depreciation  of  dairy-cows  and  bull,  1 Or.  per  head;  in- 
terest of  350/.  capital  employed,  17/.  10/.;  allowance  of 
5 per  tent,  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  dairy  for  losses, 
cow-doftor,  and  bther  contingent  expenses,  not  taken 
into  this  estimate,  will  afford  altogether  the  following 
statement : ’••••• u 
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To  annual  interest  accruing  upon  350/.  ca-  "i 

pital  employed ...............  / 

To  rent  of  52*  acre3  of  pasture  and  mea-  1 
dow-ground,  at  38/.  per  acre 
To  parochial  payments  on  the  net  rent,  at 

2s.  in  the  pound J 

To  great  and  small  tithe  upon  52 * acres,  at  i 
2s.  6d.  per  acre 

To  attendance  for  20  weeks,  at  9/.  per  week 
To  annual  wear  and  tear  of  dairy  utensils  .... 
To  mowing,  making,  and  securing  the  hay  n 

of  17*  acres,  at  8s.  per  acre / 

To  fuel  for  use  of  the  dairy,  at  8/.  per  cow .. 
To  annual  depreciation  in  value  of  the") 
dairy,  at  10/.  per  head 

To  dairy-maid’s  wages,  &c. 

To  5 per  cent,  on  amount  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce  of  the  dairy  for  risks  and  losses,  &c.  5 


£.  s.  J.. 
17  10  O 

99  10  0 

9 9 0 

6 11  3 

9 0 0 
4 0 0 

7 0 0 

8 0 0 
10  10  0 
16  0 0 
14  10  0 


Cr. 

By  produce  of  butter  per  cow,  1 lb.")  £.  s.  d. 

per  diem  for  the  first  20  weeks, 

and  half  a pound  per  day  for  „ 

1 >206  0 0 
the  latter  period,  making  2061b. 

each  cow;  for  20  cows,  4 120 lbs. 

at  1 /.  per  lb 

By  ljcwt.  of  cheese  per  cow,  \ 31  5 0 
25cwt.  at  25/.  per  cwt 

By  20  calves,  at  28/.  each 28  0 0 

By  profit  upon  20  pigs,  at  25/.  each  25  0 0 
Balance  in  favour  of  the  dairy  IMMtM  MSMKMHS  88  4 9 

£. 290  5 0 290  5 0 

To 
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To  which  profit  may  be  added,  the  agistment  of  about 
one  sheep  per  acre  upon  the  dairy-grounds  between  the 
first  of  November  and  middle  of  March,  generally  about 
SO  weeks,  and  paying  7/.  per  head  in  that  time,  making 
a farther  sum  of  18/.  Sr.  6d.  The  net  profit  thus  made 
cut  upon  524  acres  of  land  appropriated  in  this  manner, 
will  amount  to  106/.  8/.  3 d.  aud  as  near  a*  may  be  to  10a, 
per  acre. 


i \ 
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CHAP.  IX. 

GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS. 


6ECT.  I. GENERAL. 

IT  is  believed,  that  in  no  part  of  England  kitchen-, 
gardens  are  laid  out  on  a more  extended  scale  than  in  the 
county  of  Devon  ; and  however  coarse  and  unseemly  the 
cobwalls  appear,  by  which  they  are  commonly  enclosed, 
they  seldom  fail  to  afford,  in  due  season,  considerable 
quantities  of  highly  flavoured  wall-fruit.  The  culinary 
vegetables  can  no  where  be  surpassed  for  general  excellence, 
a profusion  of  which  are  supplied,  throughout  the  year, 
by  the  gardens,  with  little  exception,  of  all  the  rural  in- 
habitants. In  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  large  towns, 
gardening  is  well  understood,  and  carried  on  to  the  ex- 
tent required ; and  to  a perfection  little  short  of  what  is 
practised  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  The  gardens  of  the 
farmers  and  peasantry  universally  afford  large  quantities 
of  leeks,  so  much  in  use  among  them ; these,  with  pot- 
herbs, other  kitchen,  and  a few  ornamental  plants  an4 
flowers,  are  found  to  occupy  those  gardens,  whilst  pota- 
toes are  more  generally  supplied  from  larger  portions  of 
ground,  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  manner  before  #oti$fid. 
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SECT.  II. — OnCHArDS. 
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jp/sra/cr  /. 

• t • • • < 

As  cider  is  found  to  be  the  most  general  beverage  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  is  reasonable  to  expert  that  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  orchards.  In  this  dis- 
trict, however,  although  a leading  consideration  among 
the  farmers,  and  where  there  arc  many  very  good  apple- 
orchards,  they  do  not  seem  to  form  so  principal  an  objert 
of  agricultural  economy,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

DISTRICT  11. 

< v • 

The  usual  mode  of  procuring  a variety  of  fruit,  in  some 
parts  of  this  distrirt,  is  to  have  a small  piece  of  ground 
previously  prepared,  and  to  spread  the  pulp  or  cheese 
fresh  from  the  press  upon  it,  and  with  a rake  or  light 
harrow  mix  and  well  cover  it  with  the  surface  mould.  In 
the  progress  of  the  ensuing  growth  of  the  young  plants, 
care  is  t^ken  to  selert  all  such  as  produce  the  largest  and 
most  luxuriant  leaves,  as  it  is  from  that  charartcr  that  the 
best  exportations  are  formed  for  procuring  the  most 
Valuable  fruit.  The  rejected  plants  are  drawn  out  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  preserved  ones  left,  to  discover 
their  specific  qualities.  These,  when  approved  of,  and 
which  point  is  generally  ascertained  by  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  pips,  their  heads 
being  previously  formed  upon  a stem  about  five  feet  high, 
are  removed  to  any  eastern,  but  that  of  north-east,  aspert  •, 
and  on  the  side  of  a hill,  free  from  springs,  though  ra- 
ther a moist  subsoil,  are  planted  generally  at  the  distance 
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of  25  or  30  feet  t*part,  holes  being  previously  made,  and 
depositing  in  each  about  two  seams  or  horse-loads  of 
road-scrapings,  or  way  soil.  > 

In  planting  the  orchard,  care  should  be  taken  to  place 
all  the  trees  of  the  same  sort  or  quality  in  rows,  by  which 
means  the  fruit  ripening  together,  can  more  easily  be  kept 
separate,  milled,  expressed,  and  the  juice  fermented  toge- 
ther 5 objects  of  the  first  consequence  with  all  good  cider- 
ists,  as  the  mixing  of  the  fruit  is  found  to  produce  unequal 
and  repeated  stages  of  fermentation,  and  thus  exhausting 
the  strength  and  proving  highly  injurious  to  the  cider. 
In  other  places  the  pulp  or  cheese  from  the  press  is  imme- 
diately washed,  and  the  clean  kernels  sown  in  the  month 
of  March  following,  after  standing  two  years  in  the  seed 
beds}  tlie  plants  producing  the  largest  leaves  are  removed 
-to  a nursery,  and  set  out  four  feet  a-part } at  five  years 
old  from  the  seed,  a part  of  these  stocks  are  grafted,  and 
others  left  to  discover  their  natural  produce,  which  not 
answering,  are  afterwards  grafted  also.  Great  pains  are 
bestowed  in  training  the  young  top,  which  is  done  by  cut- 
ting off  the  shoot  chin  high,  and  afterwards  pruning  the 
top  branches  for  three  or  four  years,  within  six  or  eight 
incites  pf  the  stem.  This  strengthens  the  trunk  and  roots, 
and  gives  considerable  security  to  the  tree  when  removed 
to  the  orchard.  After  remaining  three  or  four  years  in  the 
nursery  from  the  time  of  being  grafted,  they  arc  usually* 
transplanted  on  a south-eastern  declivity,  at  the  distance  of 
30  feet  a-part,  and  will  keep  in  good  bearing  for  a period  of 
forty  years.  By  such  means  very  fine  fruit  is  often  produced. 

In  the  western  parts  of  this  district,  as  well  as  generally 
through  North  Devon,  a deficiency  in  the  crop  of  apples 
was  much  heard  of}  but  through  the  Bampton  and  Tiver- 
ton quarters,  the  orchards  promised  to  be  more  productive 
than  they  have  been  remembered  for  the  last  20  years. 

At 
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AtMorbatb,  four  of  the  pound  pippins' were  taken  as  a 
fair  average  from  the  tret,  end  weighed  2 lbs,  8oz.  At 
Cruwys  Mortchard,  four  apples  of  the  Fair-Maid  of  Taun- 
ton, were  in  like  manner  gathered  from  a tree,  and  weigh-  • 
ed  2 lbs.  1 5 oz. 

DISTRICT  HI. 

\*  * * . ' * 

The  same  management  in  raising,  training,  and  plant- 
ing orchards,  generally  prevails  through  this  distrift. 
The  deep  moist  clays  being  of  a tender  nature,  are  in  no 
respect  found  unfavourable  to  the  growth,  or  bearing 
duration  of  the  apple-tree ; in  fa&,  these  clays  are  con- 
sidered as  being  the  most  capable  of  affording  the  richest 
and  sweetest  cider.  The  species  called  the  red -streak,  is 
mostly  preferred ; but  of  late  years,  these  orchards  have 
been  mueft  subject  to  a blight,  in  the  early  part  of  sum- 
mer, and  after  the  fruit  has  attained  to  no  inconsiderable 
size.  The  apple  crop,  in  both  divisions  of  this  district, 
affords  a much  better  prospect  than  has  been  known  for 
many  years. 

DISTRICT  IK 

So  very  unfriendly  are  the  south-easterly  or  moor 
winds,  represented  to  be  in  the  western  parts  of  this  dis- 
trict, that  at  Milton  Abbot,  and  in  many  places  in  the 
hundreds  of  Tavistock  and  Roborotigh,  a north  aspect  is 
preferred  for  the  situation  of  the  orchards,  in  preference 
to  that  of  any  other.  A very  common  practice  prevails,  of 
foddering  cattle  during  winter  in  the  orchards,  and  when  it 
can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  young  trees.  Dressing 
the  orchards  at  the  same  time  and  manner  as  is  usual  to 
ipnnure  the  mowing-grounds,  is  also  found  very  much  to 
increase  their  produce ; but  to  cultivate  the  orchards  with 
potatoes  is  much  disapproved  of,  not  only  on  account  of 
5 the 
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the  exhausting  nature  of  that  crop,  but  from  its  tillage, 
the  ground  becomes  so  much  loosened,  as  frequently  to 
expose  the  trees  being  blown  down  by  the  westerly  winds. 

Every  valley  throughout  the  South  Hams,  is  more  or 
less  occupied  with  orchards,  and  which  are  much  cele- 
brated fyr  the  excellence  of  the  cider  they  produce.  The 
aspefl  which  protects  them  from  the  fury  of  the  sea  winds, 
is  essentially  attended  to. 

The  trees  here  arc  generally  very  small,  and  are  seldom 
found  standing  at  a greater  distance  than  sixteen  feet  from 
each  other;  their  branches  so  interlocked,  intermixed 
with  dead  wood,  and  covered  with  the  lichen  vulpinus , 
or  common  tree  moss,  that  the  feeble  foliage  and  diminu* 
tive  fruit  they  produce,  are  scarcely  visible  at  the  time  of 
their  being  loaded  with  what  is  called  a fair  average  crop. 
Instances,  however,  are  not  now  uncommon,  of  great 
improvements  being  made  both  in  the  quantity  of  fruit 
and  quality  of  cider,  by  removing  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  trees  planted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  sub- 
jecting the  remainder  to  annual  primings,  by  cutting 
away  all  the  dead,  barren,  and  unprofitable  branches. 
Besides  what  was  shipped  last  year  in  other  places  in  the 
Kingsbritlge  river,  the  quantity  sent  off  from  Sal- 
combe  was  700  hogsheads.-  The  present  prospect  does 
not  promise  a greater  export ; and  as  such,  the  crop  of 
apples  must  be  considered  as  generally  deficient  in  compa- 
rison with  other  years,  when  the  export  from  Salcomhe 
only  has  amounted  to  1 500  hogsheads. 

The  variety  of  names  applicable  to  the  same  friiit  in 
this  and  other  distri&s,  and  even  in  the  adjacent  villages, 
precludes  all  chance  of  being  understood  at  a distance, 
When  speaking  of  any  apple  that  may  be  the  favourite  in 
such  places.  A rich  sweet  apple  seems  generally  to  hold 
•the  preference  for  cider:  those  of  a more  acid  quality  for 
■ - - - hoard- 
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hoarding,  or  winter  use.  The  farmer  should  patiently 
wait  the  natural  dropping  cf  the  fruit,  collect  into  his 
apple-room,  and  keep  separate  the  different  sorts,  which 
after  undergoing  the  first  sweat,  should  be  gtound, 
pressed,  fermented,  and  cashed  a-part  from  each  other. 

The  Herefordshire  press  is  that  generally  preferred* 
The  vessels  being  all  well  .cleansed  and  scalded,  are  filled 
with,  cider  from  the  press,  which  in  a day  or  two  begins 
to  work,  throwing  off  large  quantities  of  dregs  and  im- 
purities pf  the  liquor ; this  will  sometimes  subside  to  thfc 
bottom,  but  whether  it  sinks  or  issues  from  the  bung-hole, 
ps  the  weather  may  be  more  9 r less  warm,  it  will  require 
racking  from  time  to  time,  to  separate  the  dregs  from  the 
liquor,  when,  if  too  strong  a .disposition  is  observed  to 
renew  its  fermentation,  it  is  generally  stopped  by  burning 
a piece  of  cloth  of.  paper,  two  or  three  inches  wide  and 
six  or  seven  inches  long,  dipped  iri  brimstone,  and  put 
into  the  bung-hole  of  a cask  that  has  six  or  eight  gallons 
of  cider  in  it ; after  lighting  it,  the  bung-hole  is  secured, 
and  the  air  in  tne  cask  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  com- 
bustion pntfi  the  match  is  consumed.  This  done,  the 
hogshead  is  rolled  to  and  fro,'  in  order  to  promote  the 
union  of  the  cider  with  the  sulphurous  vapour  ; it  is  then 
filled  up  within  a few  inches  of  the  bung-hole,  and  all 
fermentation  for  a time  is  suspended,  but  on  observing  it 
to  return,  this  fumigation  is  renewed  as  often  as  may  be 
found  necessary.  When  the  liquor  remains  quiet,  and  a 
candle  will  burn  clear  in  the  bung-hole,  the  fermentation 
is  easy,  aud  not  likely  to  produce  a farther  diminution  in 
the  strength  of  the  cider and  w)ien  every  symptom  of 
fret  is  wholly;  subsided,  the  cider  is  racked  off,  and  is 
thus  prepared  for  the  London  market ; and  for  which  it 
is  generally  ready  in  the  months  of  March  or  April  fol- 
lowing. The  dregs  are  always  filtered  through  brown 
1 hurras 
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feurrass  bags,  holding  three  or  four  gallons  each,  but  as 
the  union  between  the  pulp  and  the  liquor  is  found  to  be 
very  close,  a separation  is  effe&ed  by  mixing  about  half 
a pint  of  bullock's,  or  any  other  fresh  blood,  with  about 
six  or  eight  gallons  of  the  dregs  : this  being  well  beaten 
up,  divides  the  jelly  of  the  pulp,  and  the  liquor  running 
clear  off,  is  mixed  with  the  other  cider,  and  is  always 
found  to  contribute  to  the  restraint  of  its  farther  fer- 
mentation. 

To  complete  the  fining  of  the  cider,  a pound  of  • 
isinglas,  first  soaked  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  eoid 
water,  is  afterwards  dissolved  in  about  five  gallons  of 
cider,  and  well  incorporated  with  a whisk  : about  a quart 
of  this  is  sufficient  for  a hogshead  of  cider,  and  with 
which  it  must  be  well  stirred  and  mixed  in  the  cask. 
When  the  eider  is  designed  for  home  use,  it  is  racked 
off  three  or  four  times' from  the  rough  lees,  and  after  the 
fermentation  as  before  indicated,  by  a lighted  candle  at 
the  bung-hole,  has  subsided,  is  bunged  down,  and  se- 
cured for  use.  The,  apple  crop  varies  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  district ; between  the  river  Dart  and 
Torbay  they  have  scarcely  a twelfth  part  of  the  ordinary 
produce  i in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashburton,  and  through 
the  parishes  of  Dean-prior  and  Buckfastleigh,  the  or- 
chards all  appeared  to  be  remarkably  well  loaded.  An 
eastern  aspeft  is  universally  preferred. 


' DISTRICT  r.  ■ 

The  shbstratum  of  granite  gravel  is  no  where  found 
unfavourable  to  the  cultute  of  apple  orchards.  It  is  here 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  higher  the  orchards  are 
situated,  provided  they  are  protected  from  the  moor  wind, 
Devon.]  R the 
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the  less  liable  they  arc  to  he  injured  by  frost  in  the  spring? 
and  early  part  of  summer.  At  this  season  fogs  are  often 
found  to  roll  in  from  the  westward,  and  as  they  only 
ascend  to  a certain  height  in  all  the  combs  and  vallies  in 
the  country,  orchards  situated  above  this  region,  are  not 
enveloped  in  the  fogs  and  floating  vapours  of  the  night  i 
and  although  they  ate  still  exposed  to  a dry  frosty  air, 
its  mischievous  efFeiSt  is  scarcely  to  be  discerned,  whilst 
the  most  fatal  consequences  await  it  upon  ail  the  fruit  trees 
* in  the  humid  valley  below.  It  is  here  stated,  that  a few 
gallons  of  old  cider  will  always  check  the  fermentation, 
and  preserve  the  body  of  the  new  cider. 

DISTRICT  VI. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  country,  long  experience 
has  shewn,  thtt  the  same  fruit  growing  upon  a moist 
loam  or  clay  bottom,  will  produce  a vastly  superior  eider 
to  that  growing  upon  an  understratum  of  shear  sand 
or  gravel.  An  acclivity  Looking  to  the  south-east,  is  the 
situation  always  ?p referred  here  for  the  culture  of  the 
apple-tree.  The  size  of  the  fruit  is  much  kept  up  on 
trees  not  fast  verging  to  decay,  by  cutting  oft’  the 
suckers,  opening  the  top  by  pruning  away  all  the  wild, 
dead,  and  unprofitable  branches,  and  dressing  each  tree 
annually  at  its  root,  with  a compost  of  dung,  lime*, 
and  way-soil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  seam  or 
horse-load  to  two  trees.  The  orchard,  thus  invigorated 
and  opened  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and- air,  the  moss 
with  which  the  bfahches  of  the  trees  had  been  clothed  for 
many  years  fells  off*  and  the  improvement  in  size,  quan- 
tity, and  quality  of  the  fruit,  is  not  less  evident  than  the 
healthy  and  flourishing  -condition  cf  tKeftee.  - The  apple 
- « - mostly 
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inostly  preferred  here  5s  Gibbs’s  Cofnish  5 late  in  iti 
blossom,  a con<tSnt  bearer,  and  suspending  its  fruit  bj[ 
a very  fine  stern;  tir  foot  italic; 

ijisT’RIC.T  VII'. 

• . \ 

TherC  is  no  dotibt  but  sortie  years  since  the  Orchards  of 
this  district  were  productive  in  a much  higher  degree 
than  they  are  at  present  •,  but  froth  the  frequency  of 
planting  young  trees  where  the  old  Ones  have  failed,  a 
barrenness  in  many  of  the  orchards  has  ensued.  It  iS 
Usual  in  the  marly  parts  of  this  country  to  appropriate  for 
orchards  the  large  excavations  formerly  made  in  digging 
marl : here  the  apple  trees  are  protected  from  most 
winds;  and  continue  to  flourish  and  bear  longer  than  ih 
less  secure  Situations  ; but  here  again  the  fruit  is  more 
exposed  in  the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer  to  the 
Frosts  that  occur  at  that  season,  than  it  possibly  could 
be  in  higher  situations. 

The  crop  of  apples  generally  through  the  valley  of  the 
Otter  is  very  good,  although  it  certainly  does  not  produce 
a liquof  equally  rich  as  that  grown  upon  stiffer  land.— 
Upon  the  high  plains  of  Diinkerswell  and  Church  Staun- 
ton, no  material  deficiency  was  noticed  or  heard  Of  in 
point  of  quantity  } and  the  quality  of  (he  cider  is  there 
Contended  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  South  Hams,  and 
much  superior  to  the  produce  of  the  apple  orchards  in  the 
sandy  district  below'. 

The  culture  of  the  apple  trees  and  management  of  the 
cider,  appears  not  to  differ  here  in  any  material  point  from 
what  has  been  already  noticed.  The  great  uncertainty  of 
these  crops,  renders  it  a matter  of  much  difficulty  to  state 
any  thing  like  an  average  produce  through  the  county.— 
The  mean  however,  of  several  statements  given  in  upon  a 
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period  of  seven  years,  varying  from  two  and  a half  to  five 
hogsheads  per  acre,  will  equal  that  of  three  hogsheads  and 
two-fifths  per  acre  through  the  county.  The  average 
price  last  year  at  the  pound’s  mouth,  or  press,  was  50/.  per 
hogshead.  It  is  ex  peeled  to  average  in  like  manner  this 
year  about  two  guineas  and  a half.  The  misletoe  has  no 
where  been  observed  in  the  orchards  in  this  county. 

* • • j 
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CHAP.  X. 

WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS-. 


SECT.  I.— COPSE  WOODS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  that  to  the  eye  of  a stran- 
ger passing  cursorily  through  this  county,  there  would  ap- 
pear a considerable  deficiency  of  copse  and  other  wood- 
lands, still,  on  a more  minute  examination  he  would  dis- 
cover his  mistake,  by  finding  most  of  the  hollows  and 
side-hills  bounding  the  larger  vallies,  particularly  wher* 
guarded  from  the  westerly  winds,  interspersed  and  adorned 
with  a healthy,  though  not  a large  or  towering  growth,  of 
oak  and  ottjer  timber;  and  also  much  occupied  with  the 
remains  of  large  and  more  ancient  woodlands  now  con- 
verted into  oak,  and  other  underwood  coppices.  That 
these  are  the  vestiges  of  a chain  of  forests  which  formerly 
covered  the  margin  of  all  the  water-courses  descending 
from  the  forests  of  Dartmoor  and  of  Kxmoor,  and  stretched 
along  all  the  low  grounds  and  their  side-hills  to  the  sea, 
is  plain,  not  only  frorrj  the  vigour  of  such  woods  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  sea,  but  in  the  distridV  of  North  De- 
von, it  is  more  clearly  manifested  from  the  number  of  red 
forest  deer,  which  still  preserve  their  ancient  claim  to 
ramble  unmolested  during  the  summer  season,  through  all 
the  glades  and  woodlands  with  which  those  rich  and  plea- 
sant vallies  are  so  highly  decorated. 

\ 
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The  coppice  land  here,  consisting  chiefly  of  oak,  is  cut 
pnce  in  about  twenty  years,  and  generally  sells  upon  the 
spot  to  the  person  who  undertakes  to  fell  and  convert  it, 
for  about  15/.  per  acre.  Standards  or  samplers  are  always 
left,  but  seldom  raised  to  timber,  op  preserved  beyond  the 
ensuing  period  for  cutting-  down,  the  copse.  The  usual 
appropriation  of  the  oak  wood,  after  peeling  every  branch 
of  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  is  to  select  all  the  best  poles 
for  building,  fencing,  paling,  and  making  hurdles,  to  tic; 
the  brushwood  into  faggots,  which  usually  sell  for  2 s.  6d. 
per  scope  in  the  woods,  and  convert  the  remainder  into 
charcoal,  and  which  is  generally  worth  2s.  per  bushel  at 
|he  char  heaps. 

Whenever  these  coppices,  through  neglpft  of  the.  owner 
Or  occupier,  become  abandoned  as  woodland,  and  are  left 
Open  to  the  free  depasturage  of  cattle,  they  have  generally, 
been  remarked,  on  the  sides  of  rocky  Julls  and  inaccessible 
places,  unfit  for  the  common  operations  of  husbandry.  No 
pains  have  therefore  been  bestowed  in  grubbing  and  clear- 
ing them.  Their  appropriation  being  common,  their  rent 
or  value  i*  left  without  a name. 

DISTRICT  II. 

. It  has  been  already  stated,  that  there  were  in  the  parish 
of  Monkleigh,  and  alpng  the  vallies  of  the  Yeo  and  Tor- 
yjdge  rivers,  some  very  good  oak  timber  and  copse  wood- 
lands. The  under-growth  in  these  woods  is/  a good  deal 
varied,  and  found  to  consist  of  oak,  ash,  birch,  willow,  el- 
der, wych  elm  or  hazel,  common  hazel,  and  wild  cherry. 
It  is  generally  cut  down  once  in  twenty-two  years.  These 
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coppices  are  used  for  hop-poles,  hoop-poles,  hurdles,  fag- 
gots, and  charcoal,  and  when  convened  by  tire  owner,  or 
sold  standing,  will  generally  yield  a rent  equal  to  154  per 
acre.  The  great  attention,  however,  lately  bestowed  in 
fencing  and  otherwise  preserving  the  woodlands  in  this 
quarter,  gives  reason  to  expett  that  this  profit  will  be 
much  augmented  in  future. 

The  copse  wood  at  Clovella  Court  and  Hartland  Abbey, 
cut  at  25  years  growth,  seldom  fails  of  yielding  rent  equal 
to  20/.  per  acre.  The  best  poles  are  always  preserved  for 
building,  fencing,  and  various  other  uses.  The  remainder 
are  either  charred,  or  bound  into  faggots  for  fuel.  The 
coppice  wood  generally  in  the  country  about  Torrington, 
is  usually  cut  down  at  30  years  growth,  appropriated  in 
the  manner  above  noticed,  and  sells  on  an  average  before 
falling  for  35/.  per  acre. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Monk  Oakhampton  is  well  wood- 
ed, but  it  is  no  uncommon  case  for  the  coppice  and  other 
woodlands  to  be  left  open  to  the  tenants’  cattle,  who  hav- 
ing  agistment  stock  to  take  in,  avail  themselves  of  the 
shade  afforded  by  the  woods  and  coppices,  to  demand  an 
additional  price  for  the  summering  of  cattle.  The  oak 
copse  brakes,  covering  a large  extent  of  ground  west  of 
the  town,  and  in  the  parish  of  Oakhampton,  are  cut  down 
at  20  years  growth,  and  generally  yield  at  the  stump,  from 
15  to  16/.  per  acre. 

The  extensive  copse  lands  of  Old  Ridge,  and  thence 
southward  towards  St.  Mary  Tidburn  and  Whitestonc, 
are  chiefly  of  oak,  with  some  birch  and  elder  in  the  low 
places.  These  woods  are  cut  down  about  once  in  sixteen 
years,  but  are  seldom  found  to  net  more  than  12/.  per 
acre. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  there  are  many  strong  furae 
brakes,  which  at  five  years  growth  seldom  net  less  than,  a 
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rent  or  profit  of  18/.  per  acre.  The  oak  woodlands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cruwys  Mortchard,  afford  a valua- 
ble stock  bf  young  growing  timber.  The  under-growth  in 
these  woods,  consisting  of  oak,  birch,  alder  and  hazel,  are 
cut  down  at  18  years  growth,  yielding  a net  profit  of 
15/.  per  acre.  The  number  of  young  timber  trees  now 
flourishing  in  these  woods,  average  about  40  per  acre.  At 
each  fall  it  is  usual  to  leave  a greater  number  of  samplers, 
from  which  at  the  ensuing  cutting,  such  a selection  is 
mad?  as  is  most  likely  to  answer  for  the  purpose  of  tim- 
ber. 

The  coppices  in  the  vicinity  of  Loxhore  and  Stoodleigh 
are  cut  at  20  years  growth,  but  they  seldom  sell  standing 
for  more  than  15/.  per  acre.  The  greater  part  of  the  oak  ' 
coppices,  covering  the  sides  and  tops  of  many  of  the  hills 
in  the  parish  of  Oakford,  appear  to  be  cut  down  in  annual 
succession,  but  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  the 
preservation  of  young  samplers  for  timber. 

The  copse  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bampton, 
consists  chiefly  of  oak,  which  is  cut  down  once  in  twenty 
years',  and  is  usually  sold  standing  for  20/.  per  acre.  After 
the  oak,  the  great  body  of  all  these  oak  coppices  is  charred 
and  sold  at  the  heap  for  8 s.  a seam  of  about  2cwt.  to  the 
wool-combers  and  other  customers,  chiefly  fromthe  ma- 
nufacturing towns. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  coppices  in  a south 
aspe£t  come  to  the  axe  sooner  by  two  years,  than  where 
such  woods  are  found  lying  to  the  northward. 

DISTRICT  III. 

The  largest  quantity  of  oak  and  other  coppices  are 
found  along  the  Tamer,  and  the  small  streams  discharging 
into  that,  the  Torridge,  and  the  Teign  rivers.  This,  as 
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Veil  as  the  coppice  wood  growing  on  the  borders  of  the 
Little  Dart  river,  is  usually  cut  down  at  18  years  growth, 
and  averaging  a net  annual  value  of  about  16/.  per  acre. 

DISTRICT  IV . 

» • ‘ * # 

The  observation  with  regard  to  the  deficiency  of  wood- 
land in  the  north  district  of  Dev'on,  will  equally  apply  to 
this  southern  district  of  the  county.  The  under-growth  in 
the  timber  woodlands  is  usually  cut  down  at  twenty  years 
growth,  and  which,  from  the  present  high  price  of  bark, 
js  seldom  found  to  produce  less  than  20/.  per  acre.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Dart,  between  Totness  and  Ashburton, 
the  woodlands  being  less  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
sea  wind,  the  oak  coppices  cut  down  at  20  years  growth 
are  usually  found  to  average  about  2 51.  per  acre.  Those 
in  the  higher  parts  of  Buckfastleigh  and  lower  part  of 
Holne,  cut  down  at  the  same  standing,  average  about  22/. 
per  acre.  Those  affording  the  larger  proportion  of  alder, 
ash,  mountain  ash,  hazel,  birch,  withy,  &c.  are  cut  down 
ut  16  or  18  years  growth,  but  seldom  ekceed  the  average 
value  of  lg/.  per  acre.  The  ash  is  converted  into  hoops 
and  hurdles,  aqd  the  oak,  after  being  carefully  harked,  and 
the  prime  poles  taken  out  with  those  of  the  other  under- 
growth, is  charred,  and  the  brushwood  used  for  fuel. 
Great  attention  has  latterly  been  paid  at  every  fall,  to  pre- 
serve young  samplers  in  the  coppice  as  well  as  in  the  tim- 
ber woodlands. 

In  the  parish  of  Egg  Buckiand  is  a common  wood  of 
160  acres  and  upwards,  chiefly  coppice,  although  afford- 
ing  some  very  good  timber.  The  underwood  is  open  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  to  cut  down  and  remove 
at  all  seasons,  without  stint  or  regulation,  and  is  conse- 
quently of  little  value  to  any  of  them.  This  wood  adjoin* 
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tbnt  of  Biaklcigh,  which,  however,  is  not  liable  to  the  like 
indiscriminate  claims,  and  is  therefore  exempt  from  simi- 
lar depredation. 


DISTRICT  r. 

The  coppice  wood  here  is  cut  down  at  20  years  growth, 
affording  an  average  price  at  the  stump  of  20/.  per  acre. 

It  consists  chiefly  of  oak,  the  bark  of  which  always  com-, 
mands  1 1 per  cwt.  above  that  from  the  felled  timber. — 

This  coppice  wood  is  generally  charred,  and  is  sold  at  the 
f3te  and  in  the  manner  before  noticed. 

DISTRICTS  rt.  AND  VIK 

\ \ 

Although  there  are  many  small  coppices  in  various  parts 
of  these  distri&s,  they  do  not  seem  to  require  any  parti- 
cular beyond  what  may  be  applied  to  them  from  what  has 
Been  already  stated. 

• There  are  two  species  of  furze  produced  generally  in 
Devonshire.  The  rank  luxuriant  sort,  flowering  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  the  smaller  dwarf  or  dale  furze, 
blooming  in  the  autumn.  The  larger,  or  what  is  called 
French  furze,  form  considerable  brakes,  and  where  con- 
venient to  potteries  or  other  places  in  demand  for  them, 

•re  allowed  to  pay  the  rate  of  from  15  to  20/.  annually 
■pen  acre.  These  are  generally  cut  at  four  years  growth, 
and  their- crane  stems  are  often  burnt  for  charcoal.  The 
dwarf  furze  are  not  valued  at  more  than  six  or  eight  shil- ' ✓ 

Bngs  annually  per  acre,  and  generally  cut  and  grubbed  by 
-the  formers  and  peasantry  for  foei. 
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SECT.  II. — BEECH  AND  OTHER  \VOOD$. 

DISTRICT  /. 

Beech  and  sycamore  are  found  by  far  the  best  to  con- 
tend with  the  most  prevalent  wind  in  this  country,  though  . 
neither  appear  to  be  objects  of  much  care  or  attention 
with  the  inhabitants.  Much  of  the  former  is  used  in  the 
royal  and  other  dock-yards  for  wedges ; of  the  latter, 
some  of  the  best  is  purchased  by  the  clog-makers  and 
turners,  but  neither  ace  of  sufficient  consequence  to  re- 
quire much  notice  to  be  taken  of  them  in  this  place. 
The  peculiar  hardiness  of  beech,  seems  best  to  fit  it  for 
hedge-rows  in  the  most  exposed  and  elevated  parts  of 
idle  country. 

In  this  distridl  the  elm  is  an  extremely  scarce  tree,  and 
was  only  noticed  in  the  valley  of  Combe-martin,  and 
near  the  mansion-house  in  the  park  at  Castle-hill : in  this 
latter  situation  they  grow  to  a good  size,  and  add  much 
to  the  grandeur  and  ornament  necessarily  connected 
with  the  residence  of  the  ancient  families  of  a country. 
This  latter  species  of  timber  varies  much  in  its  price,  from 
2s.  to  3s.  3d.  per  foot  in  the  round.  Ash,  which  is  les$ 
scarce,  although  little  pains  have  been  taken  in  its  cul- 
ture, will  generally  sell  for  about  Is.  6d.  per  foot.  Beech 
about  the  same,  and  sycamore  Js.  3d.  all  in  the  round, 
and  where  the  trees  were  fallen. 

DISTRICT  II. 

Beech  and  sycamore  are  also  found  here  to  resist  most 
powerfully  the  western  winds,  and  where  they  are  well 
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sheltered,  they  grow  to  a considerable  size.  They  are, 
however,  but  thinly  scattered  over  the  country.  We 
sometimes  see  a few  tolerable  ash:  trees,  but  wherever 
that  species  of  wood  is  found  mostly  to  prevail,  it  is 
always  found  to  supplant  the  oak,  for  bank  or  hedge-row 
wood.  The  elm  along  the  river  Exe,  and  through  the 
most  favoured  vallies  in  this  district,  rise  to  a considerable 
height,  from  which  a more  conclusive  evidence  cannot 
well  be  drawn,  as  to  the  natural  goodness  and  supe- 
riority of  such  land. 

In  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  general  improvement 
ef  a country,  it  is  surely  of  high  importance  to  attend  to 
its  spontaneous  productions,  and  so  far  as  they  may  be 
deserving  the  care  of  the  husbandman,  to  bring  them  fprr 
ward  to  their  highest  perfection.  The  vast  quantity  of 
sweet  chesnut  found  in  the  old  buildings  in  this  country, 
affords  ample  proof,  should  there  be  no  other  at  hand, 
that  the  sweet  or  Spanish  chesnut  is  a plant  indigenous  to 
the  county  of  Devon.  The  parks  of  New-place,  Eggs- 
fcrd,  Heanton,  Stevenstone,  and  Ugbrook,  sufficiently 
evince  this  truth,  by  the  majestic  and  venerable  appear- 
once  this  timber  makes ; and  in  Heanton-park  in  parti- 
cular, it  is  seen  to  tower  far  above  the  ash,  which  jo  the 
same  place  grows  much  higher  than  even  the  ash  at  Ugr 
brook,  or  many  other  parts  of  the  county.  Why  the 
culture  of  this  most  valuable  wood  has  been  so  long  ne- 
glected, and  even  in  this  age  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, so  little  attended  to,  is  Dpt  less  strange  than  it  is 
seen  with  concern  to  be  the  case  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  The  climate  of  Devonshire  being  particularly 
favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  may, 
some  measure,  account  for  almost  the  extinction  of 
the  species,  from  the  avidity  with  which  it  is  most  pro- 
» bable 
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bable  tlxe  nuts  were  sought  for  when  ripe,  or  had  failed 
from  the  trees. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  vegetation  io  this 
country,  particularly  towards  increasing  the  size  of  trees, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  some  time  since  Lord 
Clidord  had  a red  cedar  cut  down  at  Ugbrook,  which,  at 
35  years  growth,  afforded  boards  of  22  irithes  in  breadth, 
and  12  feet  long. 

DISTRICT  lit. 

The  demesne  attached  to  the  ancient  castle  of  Oak- 
hampton  (the  ruined  vestiges  of  which  are  still  visible) 
contains  about  1500  acres.  A considerable  part  of  this  en- 
closure was  heretofore  covered  with  a fine  growth  of  oak 
and  other  timber,  the  flourishing  remnant  of  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  W est  Ochmeat 
river.  The  mountain  and  common  ash,  birch,  alder,  and 
hplly,  grow  here  to  a great  size,  particularly  the  latter- 
In  other  parts  of  this  district,  the  silver  and  Scotch  fir, 
the  pinaster  and  larix,  all  grow  extremely  well  when 
screened  from  the  full  force  of  the  westerly  winds,  but 
where  that  protection  is  complete,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  vigour  and  annual  increase  of  the  oak.  Beech  and 
sycamore  are  found  as  usual  to  occupy  the  most  bleak 
and  exposed  situations,  but  their  culture,  as  before  noticed, 
is  but  little  attended  to. 

In  a small,  though  remarkably  fine  grove  of  Scotch  and 
silver  fir  on  the  barton  of  Bridestow,  there  is  a tree  of 
the  latter  species  rising  a little  above  the  rest,  which  girths 
at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  10  feet  10  inches,  and 
reckoned  65  feet  in  height,  great  timber  measure.  At  this, 
distance  from  the  ground  its  leading  shoot  appears  for- 
merly to  have  been  crippled,  and  to  have  spread  into  a 
small  broomy  top,  which  are  the  only  limbs  produced 
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tipon  it,  the  shaft  being  all  the  way  perfectly  clean,  and 
free  from  branches.  This  is  by  far  the  finest  tree  of 
the  sort  ever  viewed  in  England  by  the  Author  of  this. 
Report. 

DISTRICT  tf>. 

Although  the  country  along  the  Tamer  does  not  ap- 
pear tt>  exhibit  much  continuation  of  Woodland,  still  a 
large  proportion  of  woodland  will,  on  examination,  be 
found  init  , as  well  as  covering  the  sides  of  most  Other 
of  the  vallies  in  this  distrift.  The  elm  grows  here  witll 
considerable  luxuriance,  when  protected  from  the  sea 
wind,  a proof  which  may  readily  be  adduced  from  an 
’Clm  belonging  to  Mf.  Lane,  of  Brixton,  and  which,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  has  increased  from  the 
xitfe  of  a man’s  arm  to  ten  feet  six  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, measured  at  the  usual  height ; it  stands  singly  on 
level  ground,  and  is  supplied  with  a most  magnificent 
top.  The  elm  grows  with  great  luxuriance  through  all 
the  valley  of  the  Yealm,  ahd  forms  the  principal  timber 
In  all  the  hege»rows ; here  the  ash  appears  to  have  sup- 
planted the  oak  for  bank  or  hedge-row  wood,  and  al- 
though it  seems  the  voluntary  growth  of  the  country,  a 
good  ash  tree  Is  seldom  seen  ; the  fatmers  making  it  A 
general  practice  to  pollard  them  when  young,  for  the  be^ 
nefit  of  topping. 

At  Blachford,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Rogers,  are  some 
Very  fine  Scotch  and  silver  firs.  The  latter  of  the  same’ 
tlge  are  found  generally  to  excel  the  former.  Blachford 
is  situated  in  a valley  just  under  Dartmoor,  and  the  trees 
above  noticed,  grow  near  the  brink  of  the  Y calm,  in  a 
black  moory  soil  lying  upon  a granite  gravel  and  moist 
rubbly  clay..  One  of  these  trees  measures  about  eleven 
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feet  in  circumference,  with  a proportionally  dean  shaft  ; 
the  timber  height  of  which  is  estimated  at  fifty  feet  and 
upwards. 

There  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchins, 
of  Dittisham,  the  stamp  of  a double  flowering  broad-leaved 
Ynyrtlc,  whose  cross  diameters  measure  about  eight  by  ten 
inches.  This  some  years  since  had  a proportionate  trunk 
and  head,  which  being  cut  down,  several  suckers  first 
arose,  but  soon  after  decayed  and  died.  The  alder  in 
the  woods  oF  Bbckfastleigh  and  Holnc  rises  to  a consi- 
derable height,  with  a remarkably  fclean  stem,  and  fne* 
quently  squaring  a foot  for  twenty  fe£t  in  height.  The 
holly  is  also  found  to  flourish  in  a very  high  degree, 
squaring  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  on  a length  of  fifteen 
and  twenty  feet.  The  Scotch  fir  Undfirch  are  also  found 
to  thrive  in  all  these  woods,  and  to  do  extremely  well. 

From  the  pra&iee  of  pruning  the  elm  trees  so  close  to 
their  stems,  many  serious  wounds  are  made,  which  art 
frequently  traced  quite  rotten  to  the  heart.  The  com- 
mon elm  produces  no  seeds  in  this  country,  but  propa- 
gates itself  by  suckers,  or  is  cultivated  by  grafting : in  the 
Former  case,  when  the  old  tree  is  cut  do^h,  or  the  rooti 
are  by  any  accident  wounded,  young  shoots  spring  up  id 
abundance.  Writers  on  planting,  recommend  raising 
elms  by  layers  as  better  than  suckers,  which  they  say, 
are  mote  apt  to  breed  suckers,  and  thus  injure  the  tree 
and  encumber  the  ground  round  them.  Those  who  give 
this  advice,  are  probably  in  the  interest  of  the  nursery- 
man, for  the  statement  is  not  true,  and  there  are  no 
better  trees  than  those  properly  taken  from  suckers,  and 
placed  for  two  or  three  years  in  a good  nursery.  Jy 
young  tree  growing  as  a sucker,  without  transplanting, 
certainly  breeds  new  ones,  because  it  springs  op  from  at 
long  horizontal  root,  which  being  accidentally  bored  or 

otherwise 
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otherwise  wounded,  will,  in  all  such  places,  throw  up  x 
new  plant  v but  if  the  young  tree  be  severed  from  this 
root,  and  planted  in  good  soil,  it  speedily  becomes  flou- 
rishing, and  grows  exactly  as  the  larger  tree  grows.  On 
examination  of  these  roots,  no  deficiency  will  be  found, 
but  the  case  is  widely  different  if  the  young  tree  remain* 
attached  to  the  parent  root,  the  decay  in  the  stump  of 
which  communicates  with  the  young  tree  j and  this  is  the 
reason  why  so  much  of  the  hedge-row  elm  falls  unsound. 
Although  apparently  flourishing  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
stock,  they  all  grow  from  suckers,  which  convey  the  rot 
from  the  mother  to  the  daughter  ■,  and  it  is  a rare  thing 
in  Devonshire,  to  find  two  sound  elms  together  that  have 
sprung  up  spontaneously,  whereas  it  is  ecjually  uncommon 
to  find  a planted  tree  unsound  at  the  bottom.  In  all  ex- 
posed situations,  the  plants  should  be  put  down  small,  but 
flourishing,  and  free  from  every  appearance  of  a former 
check.  A plant  once  stunted  may  so  far  recover  as  to  make 
somewhat  like  a tree,  but  it  will  never  make  a fine  one. 
The  vessels  that  convey  its  nourishment  become  rigid  and 
contracted,  and  although  a new  outside  of  a more  luxu- 
riant growth  may  form  after  many  years,  as  has  been 
/observed  in  the  Norway  spruce  (and  there  is  po  doubt  of 
its  being  common  with  other  trees  that  have  been  planted 
large,  and  stood  still  for  several  seasons  before  they  have 
again  grown,  and  then  shot  luxuriantly)  •,  we  find  the  ori- 
ginal tree  loose  and  unconnected  in  the  centre  of  the  new 
wood,  and  on  the  tree  being  sawn  in  two,  it  drops  out. 
.The  famous  cedar  at  Hillingdon,  near  Uxbridge,  had 
(the  original  tree  in  the  same  manner  loose  in  its  inside, 
having  probably  been  planted,  and  stood  many  years  be- 
fore it  began  to  expand. 

To  Colonel  Taylor,  of  Ogwell-house,  who  seems  to 
have  paid  much  attention  to  the  culture  of  forest  trees. 
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as  well  as  to  most  other  departments  in  rural  life,  the 
Surveyor  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  preceding  observa- 
* tions,  as  well  as  for  the  following  illustration  on  the  culture 
and  cause  of  premature  decay  in  hedge-row  elm. 

**  The  elm  flourishes  in  Devonshire,  and  if  not  muti- 
lated by  the  farmer,  attains  a great  size.  Two  sorts  arc 
common : the  wych  hazel,  ulmus  motitana  Joins  lutipiniis 
tcabrto ; and  the  English  elm,  ulmus  campestris.  The 
first'  is  frequent  in  woods,  and  usually  cut  as  coppice,  but 
makes  a beautiful  tree  if  permitted  to  grow.  The  second, 
if  the  soil  be  favourable,  flourishes  in  every  hedge,  and 
propagates  irself  by  suckers  from  roots,  which  run  hori- 
zontally along  the  hedge  to  a great  distance.  It  often 
"happen that  eight  or  ten  young  elms  of  a tolerable  size, 
grow  on  one  of  these  roots ; and  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  them,  with  a large  portion  of  the 
hedge,  flat  in  the  adjacent  field,  after  a severe  gale.  To 
prevent  this,  sever  the  young  plants  early  from  the  parent 
tree;  they  will  immediately  send  down  perpendicular 
roots,  take  firm  hold  of  the  ground,  and  become  inde- 
pendent. 

“ 1 strongly  recommend  the  early  separation  of  the 
suckers  from  the  horizontal  root,  for  another  and  more  ma- 
terial reason,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  planters.  It  is  a 
notorious  faeft,  that  not  half  of  the  hedge-row  elms  felled 
in  Devonshire  prove  sound  t two,  three,  or  tour  feet  of 
their  butts  are  rotten  j and  two  or  three  fret  more,  though 
toot  absolutely  rotten,  are  unserviceable.  I have,  with 
much  care,  investigated  the  origin  of  this  evil ; and,  I 
trust,  I can  thoroughly  explain  it.  • 

u If  a sound  elm  be  cut  down  in  the  hedge  A, 

( Plate  X. ),  the  stump  B decays  in  a few  years,  and  be- 
comes a bowl,  filled  constantly  with  rain-water.  This 
not  only  rots  the  stump,  and  penetrates  and  destroys  the 
...  DEVON.}  s • interior 
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interior  of  those  roots  which  formerly  nourished  the  tree, 
but  actually  ascends  the  stems  of  the  young  elms,  which 
every  where  spring  from  those  roots.  In  spite  of  lux- 
uriant foliage  and  a clean  bark,  it  will  be  found,  on  ex- 
amination of  any  plant  so  produced,  that  the  mischief 
has  already  begun,  which  grows  with  its  growth,  and 
strengthens  with  its  strength,  till  the  tree  becomes  fit  for 
felling  at  C.'  I have  specimens  of  suckers  from  decaying 
stumps,  not  an  inch  in  diameter,  D,  in  which  the  heart 
is  already  injured  ; and  this  will  continue  to  increase  till 
the  channel  of  communication  is  cut  off  at  EE  EE.  After 
separation,  the  evil  does  not  increase,  as  I find,  on  ex- 
amination of  suckers  of  this  description,  planted  in  my 
nursery,  which  bid  fair  to  make  sound  trees.  I never 
saw  the  butt  of  a planted  elm  unsound,  unless  from  great 
age  or  external  injuries : I,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
recommend  planting  trees  from  the  nursery  when  of  a 
proper  size,  and  constantly  supplying  the  nursery  with 
suckers  from  the  hedges,  which  may  be  done  with  little 
trouble  or  expense ; and  in  the  second  place,  to  cut  off 
the  communication  of  promising  young  trees  with  their 
parent  roots,  opening  the  hedge  at  three  or  four  feet 
distant  from  the  stem.  By  these  means,  sound  limber  will 
he  obtained.  ■, 

. . v t 

DJST£lfT  r.  . ... 

The  vallies  in  this  district  afford  a flourishing  growth 
of  a%h  and  alder,  with  some  elm.  The  ash  here  is  stated 
# to  be  much  tougher  and  to  be  more  in  demand  with  the. 
whecl-wrights  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  cQunty  \ 
it  is  not  so  frequently  made  pollard  as  in  the  South  Hams. 
The  extensive  plantations  of  Scotch  fir  at  Stover,  demand 
particular  attention.  The  laud  upon  which  these  im- 
• f s provemenu 
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prwements  have  been  made,  is  a part  of  Bovey  Heathfield, 
and  covering  an  extent  of  many  acres.  The  sail,  a black 
tender  mould,  on  substrata  of  sand  and  granite  gravel,  in- 
termixed with  pipe  and  common  woodland  clay ; a few 
flints,  pebbles,  and  the  male  or  bastard  tin-stone,  are  found 
upon  the  surface,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  formerly 
been  much  injured  by  stream  works,  and  upon  the  whole 
not  exceeding  the  annual  rent  or  value  of  five  shillings 

■t 

per  acre. 

The  preparation  for  planting  these  woods  seems  to  have 
been  little  more,  after  levelling  the  old  stream  works,  than 
to  cast  the  whole  surface  into  beds  of  about  four  feet  in 
width,  each  bed  having  planted  upon  it  at  the  same  dis- 
tance, a single  row  of  trees,  in  the  opening  of  each  other, 
and  requiring  about  660  plants  from  the  nursery  to  an 
acre  of  ground.  These  plants,  in  the  early  stage  of  their 
growth  very  seldom  missing,  require  but  few  fresh  ones 
to  supply  their  place.  On  a supposition,  however,  that 
each  acre  contains  600  trees  at  20  years  growth  (and 
which  is  much  within  the  general  average  number),  one 
half  of  these  being  then  thinned  out,  will  readily  sell 
standing  at  one  shilling  per  pole  or  tree,  producing  at  that 
time  15/.  per  acre.  After  a farther  lapse  of  ten  years, 
one  moiety  of  this  remainder  is  removed,  and  which  rea- 
dily command  on  an  average,  10/.  per  tree,  and  equalling 
a farther  produce  of  15  l.  per  acre.  A single  tree  being 
now  left  upon  each  square  rod  of  ground,  which  has  al- 
ready paid  90  /.  pci  »cre,  may  very  well  be  placed  against, 
the  former  value  of  the  land,  enclosing,  levelling,  planting, 
and  preserving  the  plantation  from  trespass. 

The  value  of  an  acre  of  these  trees  in  their  progressive 
stage  of  increase  to  perfection,  after  their  second  thinning, 
is  beyond  any  power  of  fair  calculation  to  come  at.  The 
common  estimate  of  Mr.Templar’s  woodman,  is,  that  after 
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the  first  ten  years  from  planting,,, the  annual  increase  in 
value  is  one  penny  per  plant,  and,  in  like  manner,  after 
thinning  at  twenty  years  growth,  is  twopence  pep  stock.  . 

The  average  height  of  these  plantations,  the  greater  part 
ef  which  are  now  24  years  old,  is  about  45  feet  j most 
of  the  trees  as  straiglu.  as  an  arrow,  and  average,  at  three 
fees  from  the  ground,  a yard  in  circumference.  The  flou- 
rishing condition  of  the  Scotch  fir  in  these  plantations, 
tends  very  much  to  confirm  the  former  opinion  of  its  hav- 
ing been  anciently  a native  of  the  country,  and  which  is 
much,  strengthened  by  the  number  of  self-sown,  or  volun- 
tary plants  of  this  species,  coming  up  and  pushing  forward 
in  the  neighbouring  furze  brakes,  and  all  other  places 
where  they  find  shelter  and  protection,  and,  where  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  cones  have  been  dropped  or  the 
seed  scattered  by  the  birds.  Three  roods  of  these  planta- 
tions, after  undergoing  a second  thinning,,  and  at  24  years 
growth,  were  lately  sold  standing  by  Mr.,  Templar,  for 
120  /.  and  consequently  making  the  yalue  of,  an  acre  at 
that  age  160/.  . , v . • 

The  culture  of  the  sweet  chpsnur  has  also  been  attended 
oo,  and  with  the  most  flattering  success,  by  the  present 
worthy  proprietor  of  the  Stover  estate  and.  his  immediate 
predecessor.  • w.r  ■ 

. RhSTitHa;  l/Jfc”  '• 

. fn  Lord  Lisburne’s  park,  at  Mamhead,  the  ever-gceen 
oak,  acacia,  or  black  locust  of  North  America  j the  double- 
flowering  ash,  wainscot,  or  white  oak.  of  North  America  ; 
cork  tree  .of  Portugal,  Russian  moss,  and  American  red 
oak,  seem  all  to  flourish  with  peculiar  excellence ; as  do 
§fso  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  spruce,  Scotch,  and  silver  firs, 
nyitiv  many  other  native  and  exotic  plants  of  great  variety. 
* f - h 
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Srfc,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  seeing  the  de- 
ciduous trees  flourish  so  well, "even  on  the  brows  of  Hal- 
don,  more  attention  was  not  paid  to  their  culture  at  the 
Owe  of  forming  these  flourishing  and  truly  interesting 
woodlands.  r , * 

■>  The  spruce  firs  thrive  *nd  growfo  a considerable  size  ; 
the  smaller  ones  contain  about  two  tons  and  a half  of  timber, 
.worth  two  and  sixpence  per  foot,  and  valued  for  masts 
at  about  twelve  guineas  each.  Some  larger  ones,  applicable 
to  the  same  use,  are  estimated  at  25  goiooas  each.  These 
trees  were  planted  about  90  years  isincei  in  >a  soil  and  situ- 
ation which  would  not  he  worth,  even  is  the  present  day, 
4f.  per  acre.  The  old  plantation  contains  about  50  acres; 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  brow  ef>  HaWon, -lhd consists 
chiefly  of  Scotch,  spruce,  and  silver  fjpKou.rn  lo  nouitnov 
< Tht  (following  dimensions^  &e  ’ steeti,  with'  ’ aJfMfflOof 
showing  the  ptjwer  of  thelsoil  and  cHihatex>frliis' country 
in  pbomoring  the  growth  of.  foreign  msesyaH  measured  at  ’ 
the  ordinaty  height  of  five  feet  from  the  ground-.  Ilex, 
or  over-green  oaky  d fe fegr  <it> girth , trunkftdfcet,  spread- 
ing. an  uncommonly  line  head,  17  yards  in  diameter.  Cork 
trees,  .3  and  i 1 feet  gitth,twi«h  trunks  of  ffi.antl  141  feet  to 
the  head  branches.  ' The  appearanee  of  the  Russian  moss 
oak  greatly  approaches  in  beauty  to  the  American  white 
oak,  its  foliage  differing'  in.  no  -otliet  respeft  than  by  hav- 
ing a darker  green  hue  under  its  leaf,  and  its  fruit  or 
acorns  enveloped  in  a pahuent  greatly  resembling  that  of 
the'moss  twf  t' -,h  ,-.Y»  <■'•{•■•  "i-  . • . . . . 

vThe'jHantatdnns  npjHidihnji^pnriHi  with  unrivalled  ex- 
cellence if'  thrrpvene  begun  in  1772*  ,and  much  has  been 
since  addod  by 'their' present  valuable  possessor,  whose  ge- 
neral spirit  for,  agricultural  and  other,  improvements,  re* 
fledfs  the  highest  honour,  and  affords  an  admirable  exam- 
ple to  other  country  gentlemen,  ffss  prone  to  indulge  in 
“'a  s 3 such 
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such  laudable  pursuits.  They  now  consist  of  abort  a hun- 
dred acres,  in  which,  excepting  on  the  very  top  of  the 
ridge,  the  deciduous  and  other  hard  wood  forest  trees,  apr 
pear  no  less  than  the  fir  and  pine  tribe,  to  attain  the  most 
luxuriant  perfection. 

A general  growth  of  elm  appears  to  have  taken  place 
pf  all  other  timber,  through  the  greater  part  of  this  and 
the  seventh  district.  ., It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
k is  not  a little  strangle,.  <in  Jso  common  a growth,  that  so 
few  stately  or  large  trees  are  seen : a feeble  or  unhealthy 
looking  elrn  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  j they  frequently 
Stand  by  far  too  much  crouded  in  the  hedge-rows,  and 
from  the  causes  already  stated  by  Colonel  Taylor,  are  per- 
haps too  often:  cut  dbwn.  before  they  attain  the  age  and 
condition  of  maturity,  ,/i'u  ,,  ...  :<>  . 

j On  the  demesne  of  BiCkon,  there  ate  some  good  ash, 
chn,  and  poplar.  The  beech,  however,  appears  to  have 
gained  hy.-faf  the  greatest  ascendancy,  as  many  of  them 
measure  from  tea  to  fourteen  feet  in.  circumference,  with 
well-proportioned  trunks  and  tops  of  extraordinary  gran- 
deur. A pollard  of  this  species  near  the  mansion-house, 
measures  at  the  ordinary  height  20  feet  in  girth,  its  top 
branches  exceeding  the  diameter  of  SO  yards. 

• .•  v . >.  1 •:  . ,-i  , ■ 

•/r.i1  / . i.r  .’j  district  ru.  >*.• 

'■  ’ •_  •.  . . ,i 

It  has  been  already  observed,  tliat  a spontaneous  growth 
of  elm  prevails  generally  through  this  district ; the  preced- 
ing observations  will  fully  applyto  itsappearance  and  culture. 
At  Woolford  Lodge,  considerable  attention  was  paid  by 
General  Simcoe  to  the  culture  of  exotic  as  well  as  of  the 
native  trees  of  the  country.  The  black  spruce  of  New- 
foundland, the  red  spruce  of  Norway  (the  latter  growing 
very  well  indeed),  the  Weymouth  pine,  pineaster,  stone, 

and 
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and  cluster  pine,  the  American  sycamore  or  button  wood, 
the  black  walnut,  red  oak,  hiccory,  sassafras,  red  bud, 
with  many  smaller  trees  and  shrubs,  forming  the  under- 
growth of  the  forests  in  that  country,  are  all  found  to 
grow  at  thinkersweil  with  considerable  strength  and  vi- 
gour. The  Scotch  fir,  common  spruce,  and  silver  fir,  are 
also  found  to  flourish  at  Woolford,  and  do  cxtremelv 
Well.  Upon  the  latter,  a number  protuberances  grow  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  branches,  forming  a dwarf  cluster 
«f  the  same  character  with  the  tree,  and  not  very  unlike 
in  character  to  the  hen  and  chicken  daisy.  This  remains 
tifl  the  limb  of  the  tree  goes  to  decay  (but  which  it  does 
not  seem  in  the  least  degree  to  hasten)  when  they  fall  off 
togetiier.  * • 


SSCT.  III. — PLANTATIONS. 
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IT  would  afford  the  Author  of  this  Report  much  plea- 
sote,  to  be  able  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  principal 
articles  of  this  Seftion  ; but  so  little  attention  has  been 
paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  $stri&,  in  the  culture  of 
forest  trees,  that  excepting  those  plantations  only  that 
have  been  made  by  Lord  Fortcscue,  on  the  old  lime- 
works  at  FiUeigh,  the  plantations  of  Mr.  Basset,  of  Wa- 
termouth,  and  a small  grove  chiefly  of  the  pine  tribe, 
raised  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sweet,  of  Kentsbere,  the 
cultivation  of  deciduous  or  ever-green  tries  is  seldom  seen 
extending  beyond  the  pleasure-grounds  or  homesteads  of 
the  inhabitants  j where  they  have  been  planted  for  the 
purpose  of  ornament,  a Kttle  shade,  or  shelter. 
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■ ■ DISTRICT 

1 r 

k The  plantations  in  this  district  are  almost  exclusively 
Confined  to  those  Lord  Clifford  has.  made  in  Ugbrook.  " 
park.  Ash  seems  to  be  his  Lordship’s  favourite  plant, 
although  the  deciduous  and  ever-greens  are  all  so  well 
mixed  and  checkered  with  each  other,  as  to  ensure  a cer* 
tainty  of  success  in  those  well-planned  and  equally  well- 
executed  improvements.  The  whole  has  indeed  been  con- 
ducted with  economy,  but  at  the  same  time,  with  taste 
and  elegance  which  in  effeCt  can  no  less  contribute  to 
heighten  the  internal  beauties,  than  augment  the  external, 
grandeur  of  this  enchanting  spot.  , , 

DISTRICTS  III . IF.  V . AND  FI. 

The  preceding  observations  respecting  the  general  scar- 
city of  young  plantations,  wilj,  it  is  feared,  be  found  to 
apply  too  fully  through  these  districts.  Sir  Ferdinand Lope2, 

Lord  Boringdpn,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Lord  Gage, 
have  doubtless  paid  attention  to  this  important  branch  of 
rural  improvement  j but  the  absence  or  indispositipn  of 
those  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  deprived  the  Surveyor  of 
profiting  by  the  skill  and  management  pursued  in  their  re- 
spective plantations.  . : ? « 

> * * ‘ 

DISTRICT  f/I- 

• . ’ • t 

In  the  parish  of  Upottery,  Lord  Sid  mouth  has  made 
some  considerable  plantations  of  Scotch  fir,  larch,  silver 
fir,  and  Spanish  chesnut.  The  situation  of  these  planta- 
tions is  at  the  back  of  the  village,  and  on  the  upper  hang 
and  brow  of  Allar  Hill,  and  formerly  occupied  as  a fune 
- ■ , brake. 
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brake.  The  soil,  a loose  tender  loam,  abounding  witlv 
springs,  and  lying  on  understrata  of  chip-sand  and  fox- 
mould,  and  which  are  occasionally  veined  with  flints,  and 
a dry  silicious  rubble.  The  young  ^ trees  striking  ,-ia  the 
' chip-sand  (the  chcsnut  in  particular),  are  found  to  thrive 
and  get  forward  vastly  welL  Upon- the.  dry  flinty  vein* 
and  fox-mould,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  open  holes 
and  fill  them  with  a better  soil,  for  th*(£young  trees  Ttr 
strike  in.  Whenever  a want  of  vigour  appears  in.  the. 
sweet  diesnut,  it  is  cut  down  within  a few  inches  of  the 
ground.  The  leading  shoot  only  being  afterwards  pre- 
served, is  found  very  readily  to  make  its  way  good  among 
its  youthful  neighbours.  ■*'>*" 

The  oak,  ash,  and  elm  plantations,  his  Lordship  has 
caused  to  be  laid  out  in  more  sheltered  situations,  and 
where  there  is  generally  a marly  bottom.  The  young 
trees  were  procured  from  the  nurseries  at  ExefeiO  T^he 
ekn  generally  at  four  or  five  years  growth  grafted  bn  the' 
wych-hazel.  Whenever  any  accident  happens  to  these' 
plants  (and  which  is  not  tin  frequently  the  case)pso  as  to* 
occasion  the  grafr-stem  to  be  cut  below  the  insertion'  of 
the  scion,  the  wych-dm  stock  remaining  in  its  native  pu- 
rity, requires  the  grafting  to  be  renewed  with  the  common 
dm.  ■ 

At  Wooiford  Lodge,  General  Simcoe  made  a trial  upon 
-about  22  acres  of  oat  stubble,  which  was  sown  with  acorns, 
about  two  bushels  per  acre,  and  ploughed  lightly  under 
with  the  oat-stubble  in  the  month  of  January.  • These 
s;;m  to  have  grown  very  unequally,  although,  there  is  no 
*&nt  of  plants  in  any  part  of  the  field.  When  the  shel- 
ter is  complete  from  the  westerly  winds,  they  grow  with 
considerable  luxuriance,  and  require  repeated  and  annual, 
thinning.  Upon  the  whole,  the  experiment  exhibits,  inr 
tjit  judgment  of  the  .Surveyor,  a decided  preference  to  the, 
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System  df  transplanting,  in  the  raising  of  this  valuable  tim- 
ber. The  practice  of  pruning  the  young  oak  to  a clean 
stem  under  twenty  feet  high,  leaving  a proportionable  top, 
has  also  been  practised  at  Woolford,  and  with  a shew  of 
considerable  success.  It  is  said  greatly  to  increase  the 
strength  and  substance  of  the  stock.  The  low  and  luxu- 
riant branches  are  pruned  close  to  the  body  of  ti.e  tree. 
These  wounds  are  soon  healed  and  covered  with  bark,  by 
the  young  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  tree.  The  flou- 
rishing state  of  the  native  and  foreign  trees  at  this  place, 
has  been  already  stated. 


SECT.  IV. TIMBER. 

t « * 

Ant  one  viewing  with  an  eye  to  general  utility,  the  pre- 
sent state  and  condition  of  oak  timber  in  this  country* 
cannot  without  pain  observe  so  general  a destruction  of 
this  our  principal  bulwark,  without  any  thing  like  propor- 
tionate exertions  being  made  towards  its  renewal : a proof 
of  this  opinion  can  no  where  be  more  fully  illustrated 
than  in  the  quantity  of  oak  timber  sold  in  Barnstable  by 
public  auction  in  the  year  1805,  which  amounted  to  6000 
trees,  averaging  20  feet,  or  half  a ton  of  timber  in  each 
tree. 

. , . ! ■ ' 

DISTRICT  /. 

. k 

In  the  present  year  there  have  been  6500  trees  sold  at 
the  same  place  in  like  manner,  but  their  average  does  not 
exceed  15  feet  per  stock,  and  out  of  this  number  there 
were  no  less  than  2500  trees  and  upwards  which  did  not 
field  a greater  average  than  10  feet  per  stock.  Hence  on 
their  general  size,  there  seems  to  have  been  a premature 
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lastruttion  of  no  lets  than  five  feet  per  nock,  oh  the  rim* 
her  usually  vended  at  that  place  by  auction,  exclusive  of 
what  may  have  been  sold  by  private  contract  ire  the  same 
period  t and  this  is  stared  solely  to  have  arisen  from  the 
number  of  young  growing  trees  which  have  been  so  inv- 
providcntlv  felled  and  taken  to  that  market.  This  is  sold 
cither  by  the  load  of  50  feet,  at  about  04  10  r.  per  load, 
or  by  the  ton  of  40  feet,  which  usually  commands  about 
four  guineas. 

The  common  mode  of  measuring  timber  is  to  carry  it 
on  to  the  square  of  six  inches,  and  five  tons  of  timber  so 
measured,  is  here  considered  to  produce  about  one  ton  of 
bark.  It  is,  however,  elsewhere  affirmed,  that  two  trees 
having  a fair  top  not  stripped  with  age,  or  shorn  and  crip- 
pled by  the  westerly  winds,  and  measuring  together  about 
* load  of  timber,?!  will  carry  about  one  ton  and  a quarter* 
of  bark.  This  appears  an  extraordinary  disproportion, 
and  if  true,  wonderfully  displays  the  value  of  the  top  of* 
lop  ti  the  tree,  usually  though  not  always  retained  by  the 
vender,  the  purchaser  of  the  stem  felling  the  tree,  and 
peeling;  so  much  as  is  measured  into  timber. 

The  finest  oaks-  noticed  in  this  distridl,  were  those  on 
the  demesne  of  Tawton,  belonging  to  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey  ; 
there  afe  many  of  them,  one  iri  part  icular,  conspicuous:  for 
its  size  and  beauty,  is  still  in  a growing  state,  and  promise* 
a considerable  addition  to  its  sound  shaft,  its  beautiful  top, 
and  widely  spreading  branches.  • 

MJSTX/CT  II. 

The  sides  of  the  valley  through  which  the  Exe,  the 
Torridge,  and  the  Taw  discharge  their  waters,  as  well  as 
the  combes  and  smaller  hollows  dependent  on  them,  are 
»U  mote  or  less  adorned  with  oak  woodlands,  which  if 
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permitted  to  attain  that  tnatiirity  and  perfection  (he' soil 
and  climate  are  so  capable  of  affording,  few  instances  of 
an  inferior  growth  of  oak-timber  would  b® found  to  that 
which  is  with  so  mudi  pleasure  beheld  in  Stevenstoiwor 
Heauton-park,  or  6n  the.  demesnes  of  Eggsford,  Clovella 
Court,  and  Hartland  Abbey.  An  opinion  prevails  gene- 
rally through  thei  country,  that  the  oak  is  150  years  attain- 
ing its  growth  i thdtiit  remains  the  same  time  stationary, 
and  requires  another  period  of  150  years  to  become  a shell, 
and  approach  its  last  stage  of  decay.  n n .<  • ■ • dT 
> v.wtii;  V >.•••«  w.i:  i . -i  ■.;*  v. **••••  ! no 

1 1 <4  »r  * It.  j:  ItU&TMdT  ,IM.( ,o>  I i n 

. wt  t*<t>nnfil»  •••  •'*  !-j  ,r ■••tjw.j.i  ,?.i  t,  . :sd 

. A valuable  body,  pf  timber  has  recently,  been  out  down 
in  Oakhampton-park  i„and  if  a fair  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  what  is  still  standing,  it  is.  mOch  to  be  la- 
mented that, the  ripe-timber  only  had, not  been  selefted, 
and  the  remainder  preserved  for  the?  use  of  future  ages. 
The  ground  upon  which  this  forest  grew,  is  so  much  en- 
cumbered with  granite  rocks,  and  large  masses  of,  moor- 
stone,  as  to  render  it  altogether  unfit  for  being  applicable 
to  more  f aluable  purposes.  This  timber  met  with  a very 
ready, %«ale  at  Plymouth  and  Bideford  for  ship-building# 
Its  price  at  present  at  Oakhampton,  sinking  the  top  and 
bark,  is  from  71.  10/.  to  8/.  per  ton. 

y 'i-  t*.—  u 

DISTRICT  IF.  “•*  m 

There  are  but  few  vallies  through  the  whole  extent  of 
this  district,  that  do  not  afford  more  or  less  oak-timber, 
but  as  a large  proportion  is  Put  down  at  a premature  state 
pf  its  growth,  this  supply  is  becoming  less  bnd  less  every 
year  A number  of  small  vessels  are  built  near  the  moeth 
' of  most  of  the  navigaUe  waters : at  Dartmouth,  the  build* 
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ing  of  sloops  of  war,  frigates,  and  fireships,  is  carried  on 
to  a considerable  extent.  The  oak-timber  of  Buckfast- 
kigh,  Holne,  and  lower  down  ftpon  the  river  Dart,  is 
stated  to  supply  a considerable  part  of  this  consumption. 

■ . . • , DISTRICT  A «lc.  ■ .1!  .1  * ••  • 

>. f t . t . * « • * — . ... 

The-  features  before  described  continuing  in  close  array 
through  the  rallies  of  the  Wrey,  the  Bovey,  and  fhe 
Teign,  have  naturally  led  to  the  most  appropriate  disposi- 
tion of  a country  of  that  nature,  as  most  of  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  or  rather  mountains,  by  which  these  vallies  are 
enclosed,  arc  checquered,  in  addition  to  the  trees  before 
noticed,  with  a fine  growth  of  oak-timber,  and  which  it 
suffered  to  arrive  to  a greater  age  and  perfection  than  in 
the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  county.  The  oak-timber 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  grounds  bordering  on  the-  forest 
of  Dartmoor  in  the  parishes  of  Moreton  Hempstead, 
Chagford,  Gidley,  and  Throwsleigh,  seems  also  more  ge- 
nerally spared  to  arrive  at  maturity. , The  price  of  oak- 
timber,  sinking  the  top  and  bark,  is  about  7 L per  ton. 

DISTRICTS  ri.  HXD  Vil. 

Through  the  whole  of  these  districts  many  fine  oaks  are 
occasionally  seen  ; on  the  other  hand,  many  appear  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  have  been  cut  down  be-  . 
fore  they  attained  to  any  thing  like  a standard  of  maturity. 
A very  fine  oak  is  standing  near  the  mansion-house  at 
Paschoe,  which  measures  12  feet  in  circumference,  at  five 
feet  from  the  ground  ; it  carries  a clean  healthy  stock  for 
about  20  feet,  where  the  top  branches  spread  into  a large 
but  well-proportioned  head. 

The  oak-timber  at  Mamhead  tallies  much  with  the  de- 

« » 
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script  ion  given  of  the  other  trees  in  that  park.  At  Post. 
derham,  a healthy  growth  of  oak  was  observed  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river  Exe.  And  although  Bi£ton-park  exhibits 
some  oak-timber  of  considerable  size,  it  is  generally  much 
inferior  to  that  noticed  at  Stevenstone.  The  following  dis- 
trict has  not  afforded  any  thing  particularly  required  to  be 
added  to  this  subject. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

i 

• 

WASTES. 

. t r 


SECT.  I. MOORS  AND  COMMONS. 

IT  seemed  a very  desirable  objeCt,  on  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Survey,  to  ascertain  with  as  much  cor- 
rectness as  possible,  the  extent  of  waste  land  belonging^ 
the  respective  parishes  in  this  district : to  this  end,  very 
particular  inquiries  were  directed  in  all  the  different  pa- 
rishes ; but  so  extremely  vague  and  contradictory  were 
the  accounts  received,  together  with  the  doubts  enter- 
tained of  the  moors,  in  many  places,  being  appurtenant 
to  particular  estates,  or  open  in  common  to  all  the 
inhabitants,  that  the  subjeCt  at  length  became  much 
confused,  and  involved  in  contradiction,  and  it  was  judged 
better  to  pass  over  those  inquiries,  and  direCt  the  atten- 
tion more  fully  to  the  quality  of  such  wastes,  let  their 
boundaries  and  extent  be  what  they  may,  or  the  right  of 
ownership  in  them  be  in  whom  it  would.  Although  the 
term  of  moor  is  usually  applied  to  the  two  great  wastes 
in  this  part  of  the  promontory  of  Somerset  and  Devon, 
still,  as  above  implied,  it  is  not  exclusively  used  in  the 
designation  of  those  wastes ; the  old  neglcffed  lands  for- 
merly under  tillage,  being  generally  understood  by  this 
term,  in  conrradistinCVion  to  that  of  commons,  which  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  all  such  wastes  as  are  open  to  a free 
And  unlimited , depasturage  by  all  the  sheep  and  cattle 
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belonging  to  such  families  as  are  residents  in  the  parish* 
its  hamlet,  or  villages. 

The  height  of  the  most  lofty  and  prominent  hills  and 
downs  which  compose  the  wastes  of  this  district,  has  al- 
ready been  noticed  in  the  Chapter  on  Climate  i and  from 
which,  in  comparison  of  other  lands  cultivated  in  the 
kingdom,  there  is  little  to  be  concluded  on  as  to  their 
lying  out  of  the  reach  of  a genial  atmosphere.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  drought  or  moisture  in  the  sur- 
face and  substrata  of  these  wastes,  their  herbage  and 
common  covering  is  found  to  vary,  and  may  generally  be 
divided  under  the  following  heads:  , • 

The  first,  of  a soil  formed  of  a tender  light  coloured 
loam  when  dr)',  but  when  moist,  assuming  a brighter 
brown  colour,  and  lying  upon  a brown  and  grey  clayey 
subsoil,  veined  and  mixed  with  portions  of  small  rubbly 
.or  argillaceous  gravel.  This  land  is  always  covered  with 
a close  apd  sweet  herbage,  on  which  the  sheep  are  found 
to  lie  very  hard,  and  to  keep  it  constantly  pared  down. 
Through  the  loose  veins  of  under-strata,  springs  occa<- 
sionally  rise,  creating  small  spots  of  rushes,  and  a few 
square  yards  of  boggy  ground  ; its  surface  is  otherwise 
irce.  from  any  incumbrance  of  furze,  fern,  or  heather, 
and  seems  as  loudly  to  demand,  as  it  appears  willing  ttf- 
requite  the  labours  and  fostering  care  of  the  skilful 
husbandman . 

The  second  denomitwtiwi  of  these  wastes  may  be 
called  furze  and  fern  lands : a portion  of  granite  grav*l 
is  always  found  to  have  place  in  the  composition  of  their 
soil  and  substrata.  This  is  generally  of  a drier  nature 
than  the  one  just  noticed,  and  seems  well  adapted  for  a 
system  of  barley  and  turnip  husbandry. 

The  third  class  is  that  where  a dwarf  growth  of  heath 
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Or  heather  is  found,  but  which  is  nearly  smothered  and 
eaten  out  with  a variety  of  coarse  aquatic  grasses.  The 
soil  is  here  generally  composed  of  a dark  moor  or  vege- 
table mould,  lying  on  a close  and  deep  stratum  of  blue 
and  yellow  clay,  intermixed  with  a coarse  argillaceous 
rubble,  and  a reddish  coloured  clay  or  fox-mould,  equally 
retentive  of,  and  generally  charged  with  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  moisture. 

A fourth  class  is  composed  of  a red  spongy  substance, 
answering,  in  all  appearance,  the  character  of  a red  Irish 
bog.  This  is  always  kept  highly  saturated  with  water, 
and  is  found  of  various  depths,  on  a substratum  of  peat, 
which  again  ultimately  rests  on  a compact  bed  of  white, 
blue,  and  yellow  clay.  By  conducting  the  improvement 
of  this  class  in  the  manner  its  nature  and  situation  de- 
mand, very  great  advantages  must  inevitably  result,  not 
only  from  the  undertaking  itself,  but  its  effects  on  the 
surrounding,  and  even  more  remote  districts,  will  gra- 
dually be  felt,  and  found  to  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
them. 

The  last  class  of  wastes  necessary  to  notice  in  this 
place,  is,  that  where  the  surface  is  composed  of  a dry,  in- 
veterate brown  peat,  of  two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  and 
lying  immediately  on  the  granite  and  whinstone  rock,  or 
rather  the  loose  flat  stones  answering  to  such  characters. 
This  peat  having  all  the  appearance  of  the  red  bog  in  a 
dried  and  compressed  state,  is  seldom  found  to  yield  any 
thing  but  a'  strong  luxuriant  growth  of  ling,  or  black 
heather,  and  which  is  generally  pared  close  to  the  stones 
or  rock,  for  the  purposes  of  fuel.  In  this  appropriation, 
this  class  may  be  said  to  have  attained  the  very  acme  of 
its  nature,  as  it  appears  to  be  invincibly  opposed  to 
every  effort  of  improvement  by  planting,  or  by  any  other 
means  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation. 
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The  ancient  moorlands  in  the  distrift  will  be  found 
very  nearly  to  agree  with  the  description  given  in  Class 
Nc.  3,  with  the  addition  only  of  their  surface -generally 
having  been  left  under  ridge  anil  furrow,  and  conse*- 
quentiy  bearing  evident  marks  of  a former  cultivation. 

The  present  value  of  these  lands  may  in  general  be 
rated  at  from  hr.  to  6a.  per  acre.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
affix  any  thing  like  a standard  value  for  the  intercom- 
tnctnable  lands,  but  on  considering  the  relative  value  of 
the  different  classes,  and  placing  the  two  last  at  0,  unless 
for  the  purposes  of  turbary,  the  preceding  ones  will 
rank  at  five,  eight,  and  twelve  shillings  per  acre,  and  all 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  feeding,  sheep  and  store 
cattle.  No  doubt  can  possibly  be  entertained  as  to  the 
propriety  of  enclosing  and  cultivating  these  old  moors  and 
waste  lands  j but  until  some  farther  disposition  is  mani- 
fested in  the  country  to  improve  and  cultivate  such  as  are 
•already  held  in  severalty  to  particular  estates,  it  will  be 
idle  and  fruitless  to  suggest  any  measures  for,  enclosing  and 
cultivating  those  intercommonable  lands,  which  at  this 
time  occupy  so  large  a portion  of  the  area  of  the  district. 

• . . . . i * - 

DISTRICT  II. 

Although  there  are  considerable  trails  of  coarse  moors 
and  downy  sheep-walks  along  the  coast,  and  variously 
dispersed  through  other  parts  of  this  distriil,  still,  as  the 
greater  part  of  these  lands  are  held  in  severalty,  they 
must  not  be  taken  into  the  view  prescribed  in  this  Report 
for  the  designation  of  waste  lands.  We  shall  therefore 

O 

proceed  to  a detail  of  some  of  the  circumstances  relating 
to  the  common  of  Great  Torrington.  A few  years  since, 
by  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  about  thirty  acres  of 
this  waste  were  granted  to  a company,  for  the  purpose  of 
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establishing  a woollen  manufactory.  The  remainder  of 
the  enclosed  waste  amounts  to  about  260  acres.  The 
south-east  part,  lying  east  of  the  Bideford  road,  contains 
about  thirty-five  acres,  and  is  composed  of  a reddish  or 
cedar-coloured  loam,  on  a deep  understratum  of  clay, 
mixed  with  a coarse  rubble.  The  south  part,  bounded  by 
the  river  Torridge,  consists  of  a thin  grey  loam,  lying 
close  upon  the  shillot  rock ; its  lower  parts  are  subjeCt  to 
springs,  but  of  which  they  might  readily  be  relieved  by 
proper  draining,  A further  part  of  this  common,  called 
t Hatch-moor,  is  composed  of  a wet  grey  loam,  oft  a 
woodland  clay,  lying  ultimately  on  the  shaly  rock. 

The  constitution  of  this  common  being  unfortunately 
without  stint,  and  subje£l  to  the  claims  of  every  pot- 
walloping inhabitant,  renders  it,  however  desirable, 
extremely  difficult  to  enclose,  without  the  authority  of 
parliament.  It  may  be  curious  however  to  observe,  that 
a part  of  this  common  has  been  heretofore  wrested  from 
the  intercommoners  at  large,  and  now  constitutes  the 
character  of  open  common-field,  or  rather  of  Lammas 
ground;  for  although  no  winter  corn  is  permitted  to  be 
sown  upon  these  lands,  as  soon  as  the  spring-seed  is  in  the 
ground,  the  tenant  has  a right  to  raise  fences,  and  ex- 
clude any  farther  access  to  his  field  until  his  corn  it 
harvested.  These  rights  are  all  confirmed  by  the  charters 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First. 

The  following  statement  of  the  value  of  this  com- 
mon was  procured  from  a gentleman  ih  the  neighbour- 
hood, whose  father  was  called  upon  to  value  it  in  the 


year  1761,  viz. 

£•  s‘  d- 

103  acres,  at  18/.  per  acre,  92  14  0 

7*  ditto,  at  10/.  •••A* « «•••••< «••••*« •••••• ••••«••  37  0 0 

t 2 29  ditto 
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£■  S.  d. 

28  acres,  at  10/ 14  0 O 

£2  ditto,  at  5/ 13  0 0 

35  ditto,  at  25/ 4 3 15  0 


292  acres.  £.  200  9 O 

From  a particular  examination  that  has  lately  been 
made,  its  annual  value,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of 

an  enclosure,  would  amount  to «...  £.  582  9 Q 

Its  present  annual  value  to  individuals,  orn 

the  community  at  large,  is  not  csti-  r 60  0 0 

mated  at  more  than ' 

Loss  per  annum  on  the  common  by  con-  5 00 


turning  in  its  present  state, 


9 0 


Hatherleigh  common  presents  an  objeft  of  little  less 
importance:  it  contains  about  463  acres,  and  is  open  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  only  to  an  unlimited  in- 
tercommonage $ a large  proponion  of  its  northern  side 
consists  of  a rich  cedar-coloured  loam,  applicable  to  the 
culture  of  the  best  grain  and  pulse,  the  most  produc- 
tive green  crops,  and  the  choicest  grasses.  This  common, 
in  its  present  state,  is  not  valued  at  more  than  7/.  6d. 
p;r  acre.  Its  improved  value,  after  deducting  the  ex- 
penses of  an  enclosure,  is  estimated  at  35/.  per  acre. 
The  whole  is  supplied  with  the  purest  water  from  con- 
stant and  never-failing  springs. 

Dowland,  Dolland,  and  Hollacombe  moor,  would  also 
be  regarded  in  many  other  countries  as  a most  valuable 
objecl  for  improvement ; the  soil  in  many  parts  being 
found  to  consist  of  a tender  hazel  loam,  on  a deep,  dry, 
and  open  subsoil,  and  a grey  moist  loam  of  a moderate 
depth  on  a yellow  woodland  day.  In  the  lower  part,  and 
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on  the  hanging  sides  of  this  moor,  there  are  some  wet 
and  boggy  places,  but  which  might  readily  be  cured 
by  proper  drains. 

The  moors  of  Whitton  Down  are  attached  to  particular 
estates,  and  would  pay  well  for  enclosing,  and  proper 
management  afterwards.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Ilton  moor,  lying  between  the  parishes  of  North  and 
South  Tawton. 

The  above  descriptions  agree  with  many  other  large 
trails  of  moors  and  commons  the  Surveyor  passed  over 
in  his  journey  through  this  district,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which,  front  the  absence  of  the  persons  on 
whom  he  called,  or  the  ignorance  of  those  he  met  with 
by  the  way,  it  became  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  learn 
whether  such  were  appendant  to  particular  estates,  ap- 
purtenant in  vicinage  or  in  gross,  or  lay  generally  open 
as  intercommonable  lands. 

The  high  down  which  overhangs  the  church  and  vil- 
lage of  Cadbury,  is  capped  with  an  old  circular  fortification, 
called  Cadbury  Castle  : from  the  mounds  of  this  enclo- 
sure there  is  one  ot  the  richest  and  most  extensive  views 
in  the  county  of  Devon.  These  works  consist  of  a deep 
ditch  and  rampart,  enclosing  about  two  acres  of  ground  : 
in  the  area  or  terra  plane  of  this  enclosure,  a rank 
growth  of  spurry  and  flcabanc  seemed  completely  to  over- 
power a very  indifferent  crop  of  turnips.  The  exterior 
of  this  enclosure  and  brow  of  the  hill,  for  some  distance 
round,  is  occupied  as  a furze-brak-;  for  fuel. 

Welland,  Lenard,  and  Goose  moor,  in  the  parishes  of 
Welland  and  Halbcrton;  the  common  of  Holcombe- 
Rogus,  called  Durly  moor  ; Beer  Down,  in  the  parish  of 
Uplowman  ; Chimberv  Down,  in  the  parish  ,of  Hock- 
worthy ; Bampton  Downs,  anJ  a number  of  wastes  and 
commons,  of  more  or  less  extent,  would  answer  well  for 

t 3 enclosin'', 
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enclosing,  provided  they  were  properly  cultivated  after- 
wards ; but  of  this  at  present  there  can  be  but  little  ex- 
pectation, when  we  see  so  general  a negleCt  of  the  old 
moorlands,  which  present  no  difficulty  whatever,  but  the 
want  of  means  or  inclination  in  their  present  owners  or 
occupiers  to  improve. 

DARTMOOR. 

The  forest  of  Dartmoor  rises  with  a bold  majestic 
grandeur  over  all  the  surrounding  heights,  which  com- 
pose an  extremely  rough  and  broken  region  in  this  part  of 
the  county  of  Devon.  After  attaining  the  summit  of  this 
waste,  it  is  found  to  spread  generally  (at  least  in  com- 
parison with  the  leading  features  of  the  country  below) 
into  an  extended  plain,  and  so  much  of  this  stupendous 
eminence  as  is  called  The  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  is  di- 
vided by  certain  meets  and  bounds  from  the  commons 
belonging  to  the  surrounding  parishes,  and  which,  by  cal- 
culation from  the  map  of  the  moor,  made  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Gray,  in  1796,  is  found  to  contain  53,614  acres.  This 
forest  belongs  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  appurtenant  to,  and  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall. 

The  duty  of  the  Surveyor  on  this  occasion  is  deemed 
to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  examination  of  the  na- 
tive properties  of  the  forest,  and  how  they  may  be  most 
effeftually  and  permanently  improved  to  the  public  benefit, 
the  advantages  of  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy,  and  above 
all,  to  the  melioration  of  the  climqte  of  the  moor,  and 
consequently  to  that  of  the  country  below.  The  relative 
heights  of  the  most  prominent  and  lofty  points  upon  or 
near  the  Forest,  with  well  known  eminences  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  must  afford  considerable  satisfaction, 
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as  the  result  of  data  deduced  from  the  trigonometrical 
survey,  conduced  by  Colonel  Madge,  and  to  whose  po- 
liteness the  Surveyor  is  much  indebted  for  the  important 
coinnmnic.it ion.  These  heights  are  all  in  reference  to  the 
common  level  of  the  sea.  Where  they  are  returned  cer-, 
tain,  there  can  be  no  appeal  beyond  this  statement ; and 
where  the  return  is  made  probable  only,  it  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  found  within  a few  feet  of  the  existing  ele- 
vation, and,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  accurate  for  our 


purpose. 

Feet. 

Butterton  Hill,  near  Ivy  Bridge, 1201  certain. 


Rippon  Tor,  east  of  ditto,  1545  ditto. 

North  end  of  Cawsand  Beacon,  1792  ditto. 


Highest  part  of  Dartmoor,  called  Caw-7  „„„„  , .. 

h , / ’ { 2090  probable, 

sand  bo^j 

Summit,  5347  feet. 

t . 3 

Mean  height  of  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  1782  feet. 

The  height  of  well  known  hills  in  the  country  below, 
and  within  reach  of  tire  moor-winds,  are, 


Feet. 

Black  Down,  near  Tavistock, 1160  certain. 

Highest  land,  near  Modbury, 600  probable. 

Little  Haldon, 811  certain. 

Great  Haldon, 800  certain. 


Summit,  2211  feet. 

3 

Mean  height  of  the  most  commanding} 

situations  in  the  country  below  Dart- > 737  feet, 

moor, 

t 4 Buttertov 
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Butterton  Hill,  near  Ivy  Bridge,  and  Black  Down, 
near  Tavistoock,  being  spurs  of  this  moor,  or  rather 
mountain,  were  not  deerped  proper  to  be  taken  into  a 
statement  which  is  meant  to  shew  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mean  height  of  the  forest  and  that  of  the 
loftiest  hills  in  the  surrounding  country ; thus  exhi- 
biting in  Dartmoor  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  ] 045  feet 
above  the  highest  hills  in  the  adjoining  districts. 

These  fa&s  ascertained,  we  next  proceed  to  inquire  into 
the  effects  which  this  mountain  may  probably  produce 
on  the  climate  of  the  adjacent  country;  and  which  will 
be  best  understood  by  a reference  to  the  two  registers 
before  noticed ; the  one  kept  at  Ilfracombe,  the  other 
at  Oakhampton. 


Situation.  Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Ilfracombe,  53° 

484 

52 

574 

624 

644 

Oakhampton,  ....  344 

364 

414 

434 

504 

554 

Difference,  1 84 

Hi 

104 

14 

114 

94 

Situation.  July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

oa. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Ilfracombe, 654 

66 

614 

62 

584 

564 

Oakhampton, ....  62 

634 

57> 

0; 

41 

394 

Difference,  3| 

24 

4 

51 

17* 

m 

— 

— 

— « 

— 

— 

— 

The  average  of  these  monthly  differences  gives  a de- 
pression of  104-  on  Fahrenheit’s  scale,  between  Ilfracombe 
and  Oakhampton  ; and  so  much  is  the  latter  place,  from 
these  observations,  found  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
a colder  climate  than  the  former  one.  The  difference  in 
point  of  elevation,  where  these  observations  were  made, 
could  not  possibly  exceed  1 80  or  200  feet.  The  observa- 
tions at  Ilfracombe  were  taken  at  about  50  feet  above  the 
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level  of  the  sea,  and  those  in  the  town  of  Oakhampton 
at  the  distance  of  about  35  miles;  in  which  space,  allow- 
ing a declivity  of  three  feet  per  mile,  it  will  scarcely 
reach  the  mean  of  the  two  numbers;  add  to  which,  the 
thermometer  at  Ilfracombe  was  situated  more  than  half 
a degree  of  latitude  north  of  that  at  Oakhampton.  These 
flCts  result  from  data,  and  are  therefore  beyond  the 
reach  of  question. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  explain,  in  the  manner  best  un- 
derstood by  the  Surveyor,  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  difference  of  climate  in  so 
short  a distance  *,  and  in  that  explanation  to  unfold  the 
means  of  its  removal,  to  those  who  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  carry  the  suggested  plan  of  improvement  into 
execution,  at  once  securing  to  themselves  the  everlast- 
ing gratitude  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  contribut- 
ing an  important  acquisition  to  the  natural  stock. 

As  the  sun  is  the  great  fountain  of  heat,  so  is  the  at- 
mosphere the  source  of  its  opposite  principle,  cold.  In 
proportion  as  all  humid  bodies  exposq  a greater  or  less 
surface  to  the  aCtion  of  this  medium,  it  acts  upon  the 
aqueous  matter,  attenuating  it  into  vapour,  in  which 
operation  the  principle  of  cold  is  evolved,  and  that  prin- 
ciple is  ever  generated  in  the  process  of  evaporation. 
The  whole  surface  of  Dartmoor,  including  the  rocks, 
consists  of  two  characters,  the  one  a wet  peaty  moor,  or 
vegetable  mould,  but  affording  good  sheep  and  bullock 
pasture,  during  the  summer  season.  The  other  an  in- 
veterate swamp,  absolutely  inaccessible  to  the  lightest 
and  most  aCtive  quadruped  that  may  traverse  the  sounder 
parts  of  the  forest. 

During  the  examination  of  this  district,  the  Surveyor 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  at  different  times, 
when  the  sun  and  wind  had  been  aCting  for  several  hours, 
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with  their  utmost  force,  that  their  combined  powers  did 
not  penetrate  within  several  inches  of  the  bottom,  or- 
through  the _ luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  moor,  which 
being  still  charged  with  an  extraordinary  portion  of  mois- 
ture, it  was  clearly  to  be  observed,  on  every  fibre  where 
the  sun  had  not  been  able  to  dart  a ray,  or  the  wind  to 
penetrate,  exhibiting  spangles  of  dew-drops,  the  con- 
densed vapour  of  the  preceding  night,  or  the  residuum 
of  past  showers.  This  multiplied  surface  of  aqueous  mat- 
ter, as  well  on  the  depasturable  parts  of  tire  forest,  as  oti 
its  more  extensive  swamps  and  red  bogs,  amounts,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Surveyor,  to  at  least  the  full  extent  of  the 
forest,  thrown  into  a lake,  and  riding  at  that  height 
Over  the  surrounding  country,  for  the  ptoduflion  of 
aqueous  vapour,  and  the  principle  of  cold,  as  before 
stated,  inseparably  connefled  with  it  ;•  hence  arises  the 
source  of  all  those  cold  and  blighting  vapours  carried  by 
the  moor-winds  through  all  the  country  below,  and 
which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  possibly  fail 
in  becoming  more  injurious  and  fatal  in  thsir  conse- 
quences every  year. 

The  most  elevated  part  of  the  forest,  and  that  in 
which  theTavy,  the  East  and  West  Ochmerrf,  the  Taw, 
the  Teign,  the  East  and  West  Dart  rivers,  have  their 
source  and  head  branches,  consists  of  one’ continued  chain 
of  morass,  answering  in  every  res  pert  the  character  of  at 
red  Irish  bog.  This  annually  teems  with  a luxuriant 
growth  of  the  purple  melic  grass,  rush  cotton  grass,  flags, 
rushes,  and  a variety  of  other  aquatic  plants,  and  which 
annually  growing,  and  proceeding  to  decay,  has  at  length' 
raised,  this  part  of  the  forest  from  five  to  forty,  or  per- 
haps fifty  feet,  above  the  plain  or  foundation  upon  Which 
it  first  originated : a quantity  of  vegetable  matt<fi"'  thus 
annually  accumulating,  supplies  the  us?  df  an  enlarge  d 
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Sponge,  for  retaining  a farther  increase  of  water,  and 
thus  the  bog  is  imperceptibly,  though  in  f.uSt,  annually 
increasing  in  its  bulk  and  height,  so  long  as  its  base 
is  able  to  suStain  it.  This,  however,  in  some  places,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  overcharged  with  morass,  as  prodi-* 
gions  slips  of  several  acres  in  breadth  were  observed,  to 
have  parted,  at  different  times  from  the  great  field  or  body 
of  morass  above,  and  thus  making  frightful  chasms  from 
the  surface  to  the  bottom  and  former  resting  place  of  the 
bog.  These  slips  would  occur  more  frequently  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  were  they  not, 'in  som«J  measure,  pre- 
vented by  the  granite  rocks  and  moor. stones  which 
rise  out  of  and  occupy  a considerable  part  of  the  bed* 
of  these  morasses,  all  of  which  are  formal  of  the 
remaius  of  light  aquatic  vegetables,  intercepted  by 
about  eighteen  inches  of  black  peaty  earth  from  the 
hed  of  the  bog,  and  which,  as  before  observed,  con- 
sists of  white  and  yellow  clay  intermixed  with  granite 
rocks  j the  decomposed  parts  of  which  form  partial  spots 
of  granite  gravel,  all  highly  retentive  of  water,  and  thence 
originates  their  adventitious  covering  of  a black  peaty  stra- 
tum, superinduced  with  morass  or  red  bog,  and  evidently 
in  a state  of  annual  increase. 

The  depasturable  parts  of  the  forest,  consist  of  a black 
moory  soil,  from  eighteen  incites  to  two  feet  in  thickness, 
generally  forming  peat  below,  always  highly  charged  with 
moisture,  and  ultimately  resting  upon  a reddish-cbloured 
argillaceous  loam,  called  fox-mould,  and  which  is  also  re- 
tentive of  water  in  a very  high  degree.  The  spontaneous 
vegetation  of  this  part  of  the  forest,  among  many  other 
herbs  and  grasses,  consisted  of  the  purple  melic  grass,  mat 
grass,  downy  oat  grass,  bristled-leaved  bent,  eye-bright, 
bulbous  rooted  rush,  common  termentel,  smooth  heath- 
bed  straw,  common  bone-binder,  cross-leaved  heath,  com- 
mon . 
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mon  heath  or  ling  (dwarf ),  milk-wort,  dwarf  dock,  and 
the  agrostis  vulgaris  in  very  large  quantities.  The  disturb- 
ing of  this  herbage,  however  inferior  it  may  appear  in 
the  eye  of  the  refined  agriculturist,  is  on  no  account  what- 
ever to  be  recommended  or  permitted. 

Although  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  a far- 
ther discrimination,  in  describing  the  general  covering  of 
the  forest,  than  by  the  distinction  of  black  peaty  moor, 
and  red  spongy  bog,  still  on  examination,  a number  of 
gradations  will  be  found  between  these  specific  points,  all 
of  which,  as  they  approach  the  character  of  red  bog,  will 
require  a longer  time  to  exsiccate  and  bring  forward  to  a 
state  of  profitable  cultivation.  It  may  not  however  be 
amiss,  previously  to  stating  any  thing  touching  the  im- 
provement of  the  forest,  to  say,  that  the  want  of  safe  and 
, convenient  roads  to  the  peat  pits,  is  attended  with  much 
loss  of  time  to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  damage  to  such 
poorer  persons  who  draw  a considerable  part  of  their  sub- 
sistence by  digging  and  rearing  peat-fuel  for  the  country 
below.  None  of  the  parishes  in  Venville  are  said  to  have 
the  power  of  making  a rate,  for  the  forming  and  repair- 
ing of  these  paths,  that  of  Ledford  only  excepted,  in 
whose  boundary  the  whole  forest  of  Dartmoor  lies. 

As  the  parochial  disbursements  fall  peculiarly  light  in 
most  of  these  parishes,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whe- 
ther an  application  to  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling their  inhabitants  to  form  and  keep  in  repair  such 
roads,  would  not  be  a desirable  and  well-advised  measure. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  means  most  advisable  to  recom- 
mend for  effecting  the  drainage  of  these  bogs,  and  bring- 
ing them  forward  to  a state  of  profitable  cultivation.  It 
is  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees  only,  that  the  bogs 
of  Dartmoor  have  grown  to  their  present  bulk ; by  slow 
and  gradual  means  only  they  are  capable  of  being  reduced, 
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and  of  becoming  an  important  objeft  on  the  great  field  of 
national  territory.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be 
accomplished,  is  slow,  but  it  is  plain,  easy,  certain,  and 
efficient. 

As  in  no  case  whatever  on  the  forest,  there  can  be  any 
want  of  convenient  situations  for  forming  outfal-drains, 
these  judiciously  planned  and  executed  to  receive  the  sur- 
face-water from  foot-drains  laid  out  upon  the  surface  of 
the  morass,  at  about  a rod  a-part,  would  be  beginning  the 
undertaking  at  the  right  end,  and  from  which  the  most 
substantial  benefits  might  be  expected  to  arise.  These 
drains,  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  made  one  foot  (or 
spit)  wide,  and  one  spit  deep;  they  should  interseft  each 
other  at  a rod  a-part  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bog ; 
by  these  drains  the  downfal  waters  would  immediately 
escape,  and  the  annual  supply  of  water  once  checked,  the 
morass  would  gradually  become  more  firm  and  consistent 
on  the  top,  at  svhich  time,  as  many  of  the  foot-drains  as 
found  necessary  might  be  preserved,  deepened,  and  en- 
larged, and  made  the  direction  for  subsequent  enclosure, 
and  subdivisions  of  the  moor.  * 

As 


• My  first  step  some  years  ago  towards  the  improvement  of  a large 
tradl  of  hog  in  the  King’s  County  in  Ireland,  was  to  form  and  recover  an 
•utfal-drain,  12  feet  wide  and  about  a quarter  of  a mile  long,  at  the  foot 
of  the  bog  which  was  designed  to  be  drained.  The  bottom  of  this  drain 
was  formed  of  a retentive  clay  or  gault,  above  which,  in  many  places, 
there  was  a depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  red  bog  and  turf  moor, 
under  which,  and  on  the  bed  or  resting-place  of  the  bog,  there  were  dis- 
tinctly to  be  seen  ridges  and  ftrroirs , the  indisputable  remains  of  an  ancient  cul- 
tivation. In  other  places,  on  the  bed  of  the  bog,  were  found  considerable 
quantities  of  yew,  oak,  and  pine,  all  of  which  appeared  to  have  been 
more  or  less  exposed  to  the  adtion  of  fire.  The  more  valuable  pieces  of  this 
timber  were  easily  discovered  by  probing  with  a spit,  and  then  raised  out 
of  the  bog : an  oak  which  I well  remember,  measured  55  feet  ia  length, 
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As  it  is  plain,  in  all  these  cases,  that  water  constitutes  a 
large  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  red  bogs,  the  regular  dis- 
charge of  it  would  occasion  a closer  union  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  vegetable  matter,  which,  once  relieved  of  its 
redundant  moisture,  would  gradually  undergo  a change 
from  the  red  spongy  state,  to  that  of  the  black  moor,  or 
penty  character.  When  sufficiently  firm  to  support  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  the  paring-plough  should  be  applied,  for 
two  or  three  times  successively,  in  the  redu&ion  of  the 
red  spongy  substance  ; taking  care  always  to  deepen  the 
drains  as  the  surface  lowered  and  became  more  compaft 
and  solid.  The  intelligent  conductor  of  such  • improve- 
ments will  best  judge  the  time,  when  a trial  should  be 
made  to  procure  a crop  from  land  thus  reclaimed.  In 


and  '2'i  inches  through  at  the  butt  end.  Such  of  the  yew  as  was  not  cup 
or  wind  shaken,  was  cut  into  plank,  and  made  into  beautiful  furniture  ; 
and  for  the  remainder,  as  well  as  for  the  oak  and  pine,  I found  a ready 
u «e  in  forming  flood-gates,  for  building,  and  for  fanning  purposes.  Upon 
the  clay  or  gault,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ootial-drain,  we  found  the  dash 
and  lid  of  an  hand-churn,  and  a large  crane-necked  brass  spur,  with  a 
towel  a full  inch  in  diameter. 

The  outfal-drnin  being  completed,  and  proper  sluices  creeled  to  give 
a command  of  the  water,  the  next  step  was  to  cut  foot-drains,  or  drains 
one  foot  wide  and  one  spit  deep  at  right  angles  to,  and  parallel  with,  the 
outfal-drain,  laid  out  about  20  feet  a-part,  and  afterwards  by  deeper 
drains  dividing  the  wbole  surface  of  the  bog,  into  squares  of  four  planta- 
tion acres  each.  The  following  year,  the  foot-drains  were  deepened  arid 
enlarged,  and  the  partition-drains  made  three  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  and 
an  half  deep.  The  result  was,  that  within  two  years  from  the  time  the  out- 
fal-drain was  begun,  the  whole  mass  of  bog,  from  adlual  and  accurate 
observation,  subsided  and  shrunk  downwards  four  feet  in  perpendicular 
height ; and  from  being  in  a state  in  which  with  much  difficulty  I could 
step  from  one  hassock  to  another,  in  laying  out  the  drains,  it  became  so 
far  consolidated  and  compaifl,  that  the  store  cattle,  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing, roamed  over  and  browsed  upon  it  with  ease,  and  the  most  perfect 
security.  {Vide  Appendix  to  Cambridgeshire  Report , 1794.) 
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the  judgment  of  the  Surveyor,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
until  the  red  bog  has  undergone  a third,  or  perhaps  fourth* 
paring  and  burning,  when  the  attempt  should  be  made 
on  the  Jast  burnt  ground,  by  merely  sowing  rape  or  cole- 
seed in  the  month  of  July,  upon  the  spread  ashes,  about 
half  a peck  to  the  acre,  and  on  which  occasion  neither 
ploughing,  harrowing,  or  bush-harrowing,  is  in  the 
smallest  degree  necessary.  The  appearance  of  tlie  cole- 
seed by  the  1st  of  October,  together  with  that  of  tjie 
approaching  season,  and  the  condition  which  the  bog 
may  be  in  with  regard  to  moisture,  will  be  the  best  direc- 
tion to  the  farmer,  as  to  the  property  of  feeding  the 
coleseed  for  a month  or  six.  weeks  before  the  fro3t  sets  in, 
or  in  letting  the  whole  stand  over,  unfed,  for  a crop. 
In  either  case,  the  coleseed  will  be  ready  in  the  ensuing 
month  of  July;  when,  after  being  cut,  and  weathering  a 
certain  time,  it  should  be  thrashed  out  and  prepared  for 
market,  on  the  moor,  and  the  haulm  or  stalks  removed, 
and  made  into  substantial  walls  about  the  house  or  home- 
stead, in  order  to  afford  shelter,  during  the  ensuing  win- 
ter, to  the  sheep,  and  other  stock  of  the  farm. 

The  red  bog  thus  subdued,  and  brought  fonvard  to  cul- 
tivation, the  repeated  paring  and  burning  to  which  it 
may  afterwards  be  subjected,  can  produce  no  possible 
injury  to  a substance  of  such  nature ; it  will  afford  the 
means  of  procuring  abundant  crops  of  coleseed,  turnips, 
ffax,  potatoes,  cabbages,  pease,  beans,  and  every  sort  of 
leguminous  vegetable  that  can  be  used  and  appropriated 
in  a green  state ; and  may  be  continued  without  danger, 
until  all  the  morass  and  former  adventitious  covering  is 
reduced  within  a foot  or  fifteen  inches  of  the  ordinary 
bed  or  stratum  of  natural  earth  below.  A few  oats,  pro- 
vided they  were  put  in  proportionably  early,  might  per- 
haps be  brought  to  ripen  at  a late  period  in  the  season  ; 
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but,  as  this  may  be  found  difficult  to  accomplish,  it  were 
much  better  to  abstain  from  their  culture,  till  such  time 
as  the  melioration  of  the  tlimate  of  the  moor  affords 
better  grounds  for  success,  than  it  can  or  does  at  present. 
Hemp  would  most  probably  be  found,  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  the  improvement,  to  answer  very  well  but 
neither  this  or  oats  should  be  attempted  in  its  early  stage. 
Ray-grass,  or  hievre,  would  be  found  to  flourish  very 
soon  after  the  second  or  third  crop  of  coleseed ; and,  as 
the  mass  of  the  bog  below  obtained  relief  from  saturation, 
clover  and  other  valuable  grasses  might  be  cultivated  to 
advantage  upon  it. 

As  the  improvement  progressed,  it  would  be  of  the 
first  consequence,  at  times  when  it  lay  upon  its  green 
side,  to  endeavour,  by  all  gentle  means,  to  mix  and  incor- 
porate with  the  surface,  small  but  frequent  portions  of 
the  under-stratum  of  white  and  yellow  clay.  The  out- 
fal-drains  being  required  proportionably  large  to  issue 
the  water  they  may  receive,  might  occasionally  afford  this 
supply  in  convenient  situations.  This  alterative  dressing 
should  not,  however,  be  omitted,  although  it  were  neces- 
sary to  form  pits  or  excavations  expressly  for  the  purpose  ; 
it  would  operate  by  giving  that  firmness  and  consistence 
so  indispensably  required,  to  the  loose  vegetable  matter 
composing  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  Whilst 
these  works  were  carrying  on  upon  the  red  boggy  parts 
of  the  forest,  its  depasturable  parts  should  not  be  passed 
over,  but  in  like  maimer,  become  relieved  of  their  sur- 
plus water,  by  foot-drains,  intersecting  each  other  at  two, 
or  perhaps  three,  rods  a-part,  and  their  waters  conducted 
into  outfal-drains,  properly  disposed  and  constructed  to 
receive  it. 

This  tnoory  soil  thus  relieved  of  its  surplus  water, 
would  readily  assimilate  frequent,  but  light  dressings  of 
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its  under-stratum,  fox-mould,  which  thus  applied  in 
small  doses,  would  gradually  incorporate  with  the  sur- 
face-mould, and  as  gradually  produce  considerable  im- 
provement in  its  present  herbage.  No  consideration, 
however,  should  tempt  the  council  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  permit  this  species  of  moor  to  be 
broken  up,  or  opened  to  any  farther  extent  than  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  complete  its  drainage  (and  subse- 
quent subdivisions,  should  such  be  deemed  necessary  or 
advisable  to  be  made  on  a future  day);  for  the  present 
covering  once  destroyed,  ages  would  not  renew  it  wiijh  an 
herbage  equally  valuable. 

As  the  whole  of  this  forest  will  stand  eminently  in 
need  of  the  calcareous  principle,  and  as  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  strong  peat  fuel  may  always  be  procured  upon 
the  moor,  (were  roads  properly  laid  out),  from  the  Bride- 
stow,  Oakhampton,  and  Holne,  or  Buckfastleigh  lime- 
rocks,  limestone  might  be  carried  into  the  interior  of  the 
moor,  and  calcined  in  properly-construfted  kilns,  to 
almost  any  extent,  and  incalculable  advantage. 

DISTRICT  III. 

* 

There  are  about  2.50  acres  of  half-yearly,  or  Lammas- 
ground,  in  the  par:sh  of  Oakhampton,  in  which  condi- 
tion it  is  not  valued  at  more  than  Is.  per  acre ; but  which 
if  put  into  severalty,  and  exonerated  from  great  and 
small  tithe  (the  pa_v  ment  of  which  is  represented  to  bear 
particularly  hard  on  this  parish),  would  be  worth  3 Ox.  per 
acre-  These  lands  are  liable  to  the  depasturing  of  sheep, 
horses,  and  cattle,  from  Michaelmas  until  Lady-day ; 
wheat  or  other  winter  grain  being  sown  with  a view  to 
a crop,  may  be  fenced  in  from  the  run  of  the  common 
stock;  clover,  tares,  See.  sown  for  green  food,  are  sub- 
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jcft  to  the  depasturing  sheep  and  cattle  through  the 
winter.  A large  extent  of  common  abutting  upo  . Dart-! 
moor,  is  open  to  an  unlimited  right  of  intercommonage 
for  the  whole  parish  stock  throughout  the  year.  A right 
of  sending  sheep,  horses,  and  bullocks  to  the  forest,  is  en- 
joyed by  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  on  each  owner  of 
stock  paying  from  Is.  to  10j.  Gd.  annually  to  the  keepers. 

Notwithstanding  a considerable  part  of  the  anciently 
cultivated  lands  in  this  country,  now  called  the  moors,  be- 
longs exclusively  to  particular  estates,  the  tenants  of 
which,  by  mutual  agreement,  intercommon  with  each 
other,  still  it  does  not  appear  in  many  cases,  that  any  in- 
dividual having  such  an  interest  in  common,  can  divide 
and  set  a-part  without  the  consent  of  the  other  intercom- 
monable  tenants,  any  part  or  portion  of  such  moors  in 
lieu  of  such  a right,  and  appropriate  it  entirely  to  himself. 
In  cases  where  vestiges  of  the  old  mounds  remain,  or 
that  the  site  of  them  can  be  distinctly  traced,  the  indi- 
vidual’s right  to  enclose  seems  permanent  and  indis- 
putable, and  to  which  he  can  resort  at  pleasure.  These 
rights  seem  now  to  be  exercising  to  their  full  extent  at 
Ashbury  and  Beaworthv,  where  recent  enclosures  of  this 
kind  are  in  preparation  to  undergo  the  usual  exhaustion 
of  three  or  four  white  straw  crops  in  succession  ; then  laid 
down,  to  renew  those  lost  energies  which  remote  ages 
' will  scarcely  be  able  to  restore. 

Broadbury-down  is  a very  extensive  waste,  appurte- 
nant not  only  to  particular  parishes  on  its  borders,  but 
also  in  some  cases,  to  particular  estates  in  such  parishes ; 
and  in  other  instances,  to  the  stock  of  the  parish  at 
large ; the  occupiers  of  which  are  in  nowise  subject  to 
stint  or  regulation.  These  rights  are  exercised  according 
to  ancient  usage,  by  parishes,  villages,  and  individuals. 
The  divisions  on  the  down  are  made  by  meets  and  bounds 
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comprised  in  imaginary  lines  drawn  from  one  given 
point  to  another.  The  depasturing  flocks  passing  these 
bounds,  are  subject  to  be  dogged  and  driven  by  the  boys 
and  shepherds  in  attendance,  and  are  thus  kept  in  a state 
of  worry  and  continual  agitation,  and  consequently  but 
little  benefited  by  the  range  which  such  sheep-walks 
would  afford,  were  the  stock  suffered  to  remain  quiet,  or 
roam  over  them  at  pleasure. 

The  leading  features  in  the  soil  of  this  common  are,  a 
hazel-coloured  tender  mould  of  a good  staple  on  a sound 
dry  bottom;  a moist  grey  loam  of  a moderate  depth  on  a 
brown  and  yellow  clay,  intermixed  with  veins  of  a gra- 
nite and  argillaceous  gravel,  producing  frequent  spots, 
particularly  towards  the  heads  of  the  hollows  of  morass 
and  swampy  places,  and  a black  moor  or  peaty  mould  of 
various  depths,  lying  on  a white  and  yellow  clay,  inter- 
mixed with  coarse  rubble  and  a reddish  coloured  clay,  or 
fox-mould. 

The  parishes  bordering  upon  this  common,  the  estates 
in  which  having  specific  rights  of  depasturage  upon  it,  are 
Bratton-Clovella,  six  estates;  Germansweek,  nine;  Sorton, 
three;  Broad  wood-Wedger,  five;  Hal  well,  five -,  Besu- 
worthy,  six;  North-Lew,  Ashford,  &c.  not  ascertained. 

Equally  various  is  the  soil  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
smaller  wastes  in  this  distrift;  the  particular  detail  of 
which,  even  to  the  extent  minuted  on  the  survey,  would, 
swell  this  Report  to  a far  greater  size  than  that  which  is 
presumed  to  be  demanded  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Board;  sufiice  it  therefore  to  iiy,  that  they  all  partake 
in  a greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  qualities  here  stated,  and 
more  particularly  described  in  the  three  first  classes  of 
W astes  mentioned  in  the  district  of  North  Devon ; their  i 

parochial  rights  and  circumstances  being  also  found  to 
vary  in  almost  every  instance. 
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' The  country  formed  by  the  tongue  of  coarse  land  lying 
Between  the  red  lands  of  North  Tawton  and  the  Drew- 
steignton  division  of  District  No.  2,  includes  the  extensive 
commons  of  Broad  Nymet,  Bath,  Cocktree,  and  Eaton. 
The  last,  subject  to  a general  intercommonage,  but  af- 
fording a large  proportion  of  highly  improveable  land  ; 
the  former  are  appropriated,  and  the  right  of  pasturage  is 
appurtenant,  to  particular  estates.  The  general  character 
of  all  the  commons  abutting  upon  Dartmoor,  tnay  be 
drawn  from  what  has  been  already  stated  of  Buckland, 
and  Widdecombe  in  the  Moor,  and  their  spontaneous 
herbage  deduced  from  what  will  hereafter  be  stated  re- 
specting the  depasturable  and  other  parts  of  the  forest  of 
Dartmoor. 


DISTRICT  IV. 

A vast  number  of  small  wastes  and  commons  are  dis- 
persed through  all  the  lower  parts  of  this  district.  These 
partaking  of  the  general  quality  of  the  adjoining  enclosed 
lands,  clearly  points  them  out  as  important  objeCts  for 
enclosure — a measure,  the  difficulty  of  which,  it  is  .appre- 
hended, would  be  much  increased  by  the  many  lifehold 
interests  the  tenantry  have  at  present  in  them. 

* i 

DISTRICT  V. 

The  common  of  Bovey-Heathfield,  excepting  those 
that  lie  in  Venville,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  one  in 
this  district,  and  is  esteemed  to  be  the  lowest  plain  of  its 
extent  in  the  county  of  Devon ; its  average  height  being 
little  more  than  50  feet  above  the  level  of  low-water 
mark  at  sea.  'Fhe  number  of  old  stream-works  with 
which  its  surface  h is  been  broken,  and  is  now  encumbered, 
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seem  to  fit  it  for  no  appropriation  superior  to  that  of 
continuing  the  culture  of  fir  and  other  wood,  so  success- 
fully exhibited  in  the  adjacent  improvement  at  Stover. 

DISTRICT  FI.  . 

During  the  progress  of  the  Surveyor  so  far  through 
the  county,  he  had  not  met  with  an  acre  of  what  may 
be  called  Class  No.  5,  {vide  North  Devon  1,  the  rocky 
craigs  and  inaccessible  side-hills  in  the  two  preceding  dis- 
trifls  excepted,  that  did  not  appear  capable  of  improve- 
ment by  planting  or  otherwise,  until  he  reached  and 
ascended  the  table  top  of  Haldon;  here  the  thinness  of 
thespil,  and  the  invincible  white  and  yellow  clay  abound- 
ing with  flints,  seemed,  more  than  the  elevation  ..of  the 
plain  (which  does  not  exceed  800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea),  to  forbid  every  elfort  towards  improvement;  its 
sides,  however,  as  before  noticed,  in  most  aspefls  ate 
capable  of,  and  produce,  a most  luxuriant  growth  of  firs 
of  the  pine  tribe,  larch,  and  other  deciduous  trees. 

The  encouragement  held  out  by  Lord  Rolle  to  the 
peasantry  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  settle  and  make  im- 
provements on  the  borders  of  Woodbury-common  and  its 
dependencies,  with  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  fir  and 
some  deciduous  trees  in  the  clumps  and  plantations  of  that 
common,  sufficiently  denote  its  powers  for  improvement, 
which  being  disposed  of  in  planting,  enclosing,  and  pro- 
per management,  are  capable  of  contributing  essentially  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  national  stock  The  soil  along 
and  towards  the -heads  of  some  of  the  hollows,  is  found 
of  a much  better  staple  than  would  be  expected  from  an 
examination  of  the  ridges  and  higher  parts  of  these  com- 
mons, and  affords  opportunities  for  immediately  en- 
closing some  large  trails  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage  and 
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tillage.  Considerable  injury  has  however  been  done  to  all 
these  wastes,  by  the  paring  off  and  carrying  away  the  sur- 
face for  fuel. 

There  are  many  wastes  and  moors  of  minor  considera- 
tion in  this  district,  which  would  prove  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  neighbouring  estates,  were  they  laid  in  se- 
veralty ; but  from  the  causes  before  stated,  these  arrange- 
ments are  likely  to  be  very  much  limited  in  the  county 
of  Devon  for  many  years  to  come. 

DISTRICT  VIZ. 

A large  traft  of  sound  improveable  commons,  extend 
from  the  enclosures  of  Uplime  and  Musbury,  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Axminster.  These  wastes  have  also  been 
much  injured  by  paring  their  surface  for  fuel.  Kilming- 
ton-common,  forming  a part  of  Shute-hill,  is  appurtenant 
to  particular  estates,  and  by  agreement  among  the  proprie- 
tors might  readily  be  enclosed.  The  parishioners  have  a 
right  of  turbary  on  these  moors,  by  which  they  have  been 
much  injured. 

Many  other  wastes  in  this  district,  particularly  those  on 
the  waters  of  the  river  Otter,  would  answer  extremely 
well  for  enclosure,  and  a judicious  system  of  subsequent 
cultivation. 

In  the  country  about  Upotterv,  many  families  have  re- 
moved from  the  villages  to  the  sides  of  the  wastes,  where, 
after  building  cottages,  and  enclosing  small  parcels  for  po- 
tatoe  gardens,  some  arc  so  far  advanced  in  capital,  as  to  be 
able  to  keep  a cow,  and  to  obtain  a lifehold  interest  in 
the  improvements  they  have  made.  A valuable  range  of 
commons  formerly  cultivated,  called  Allar  Hill,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Upottery,  seems  to  demand  a renewal  of  labour 
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from  the  skilful  husbandman.  The  soil,  a well-stapled 
hazel-coloured  loam. 

An  enclosure,  and  subsequent  system  of  judicious  ma- 
nagement,'could  not  possibly  fail  answering  the  fullest  ex- 
pectations in  the  parish  of  Clayhaydon,  were  tl>e  com- 
mons of  High-down  and  Ridge-wood  Hills  put  into  seve- 
ralty, and  exonerated  from  the  payment  of  great  and 
small  tithes.  A right  of  turbary  seems  generally  possessed 
by  the  inhabitants  over  all  these  commons. 


SECT.  IT. BOGS  ! GENEUAI.. 

The  bogs  in  this  county  are  such  as  have  already  been 
described  ; and  although  their  extent  must  necessarily  re- 
main even  unconieclured  in  this  Report,  they  are  very 
considerable,  particularly  on  the  primary  heights  of  the 
two  forests  of  Dartmoor  and  of  Exmoor. 


SECT.  III. — FENS. 

DISTRICT  I. — SALT-MARSHES. 

Fens,  properly  so  called,  there  arc  none  in  this  county  ; 
but  if  a description  of  salt-marshes  is  meant  to  be  included 
within  the  view  of  this  SeClion,  tlieir  magnitude  and 
importance  will  be  fairly  considered  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars. Within  the  boundary  of  the  parishes  of  Braunton 
and  Heanton-Punchardon,  is  situated  a level  of  very  fine 
salt-marsh,  which  in  a long  succession  of  ages,  by  a con- 
stant and  regular  deposition  of  sediment  made  by  the 
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tidal  waters,  appears  to  have  risen  to  nearly  the  highest 
level  of  the  ordinary  spring  tides,  and  may  now  be  said  to 
have  arrived  at  that  height  and  stage  of  accumulated 
strength  and  fertility,  that,  by  enclosure  from  the  farther 
overflowing  of  the  tides,  it  would  be  found  in  a short 
time  to  equal  that  excellent  and  well-judged  embankment 
made  some  years  since  above  the  bridge  at  Barnstable,  by 
the  predecessor  of  the  present  worthy  proprietor  of  the 
Tawton  estates.  The  level  of  the  salt-marsh  now  under 
consideration,  is  bounded(as  formerly  implied)  northwardly 
byBraunton  common-field  ; eastwardly,  by  higher  grounds 
in  the  parish  of  Heanton-Punchardon ; westwardiy,  by  a 
range  of  sand-hills  called  Braunton-burrows ; southwardly, 
by  the  river  Taw,  and  thence  continued  with  it,  after  its 
confluence  with  the  Torridge  riverto  the  foot  of  the  sand- 
hills, and  inside  of  the  bar  of  Barnstable.  The  soil  and 
upper  structure  of  this  marsh,  consist  of  a tender,  rich, 
soapy,  hazel-coloured  loam,  on  a subsoil  of  silt  or  fine 
sand,  below  which  a coarser  stratum  of  sand  occurs,  and 
in  which  gradations  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a dark 
blue,  or  rather  black,  tenacious  clay  or  gault,  the  usual  cha- 
racter of  marine  or  common  sea  mud.  This  marsh  is  co- 
vered with  a carpet  or  fine  matting  of  all  the  plants  and 
grasses  peculiar  to  such  situations  ; is  subject  to  fie  ocean 
sionally  submerged  to  a slight  depth  by  the  tidal  waters, 
and  contains  by  estimation  about  1200  acres. 

Although  the  circumstances  of  this  level  are  in  every 
respect  peculiarly  favourable  for  its  greater  exclusion  from 
the  sea,  still  the  diversity  of  claims  and  interests  at  pre- 
sent existing  on  it,  can  never  be  reconciled  or  arranged 
without  the  interference  of  the  legislature;  a measure,  much 
to  be  feared,  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to  or  promoted  by 
a majority  of  the  persons  more  essentially  interested  in 
laying  this  marsh  into  severalty,  apd  embanking  it  from 
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the  sea.  The  burrows  before  noticed,  as  lying  westward 
of  the  marsh,  are  composed  of  a widely-connefted  and 
prodigi  us  chain  of  sand-hills,  which  have  been  evidently 
formed  by  the  force  of  the  westerly  winds,  and  are  still 
progressively  on  the  increase,  from  the  dry  sand  whirled 
up  from  the  strand  in  the  absence  of  the  tide.  And  not- 
withstanding that  the  appearance  of  these  hills  exhibits 
the  most  wild  and  steril  aspect,  and  are  only  appropriated 
as  a rabbit-warren,  still  there  are  arhong  them  many  low 
• and  open  places,  covered  with  verdure,  and  formed  by 
the  irregularities  of  the  sand-hills  which  the  wind  has 
cast  up,  and  left  in  a variety  of  bold  fantastic  shapes, 
forming  altogether  a striking  contrast  with  their  base, 
which  is  often  seen  to  rest  upon  a verdant  plain,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  whole  an  air  singularly  pifhiresque,  by  com- 
bining with  the  view  of  a desart  that  of  a verdant  plain 
or  blooming  valley.  An  extremely  strong  and  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  rushes  occupies  the  eastern  foot  of  these 
sand-hills,  and  which  clearly  must  be  fed  by  the  filtering 
of  the  sea-water  through  their  base,  for  no  springs  or  land- 
waters  are  to  be  found  here,  or  within  a considerable  dis- 
tance. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river  Taw,  and  in  the  parish 
of  Fremington,  a body  of  salt-marsh  begins,  and  extends 
thence  along  the  foot  of  the  high  lands  towards  Inston- 
quay.  These  marshes  seem  to  have  arrived  in  the  man- 
ner before  described,  to  the  same  stage  of  ripeness  as  fits 
them  for  a final  exclusion  from  the  sea.  The  embanking 
of  all  these  marshes,  however,  should  be  made  to  conned 
with,  and  to  form  one  general  plan  for  improving  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Taw  and  Torridge  rivers,  both  streams 
being  highly  capable  of  such  improvements,  from  the  points 
of  their  present  boatable  waters  to  their  final  exit  over  the 
bar  into  the  bay  of  Barnstable. 
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The  minutes  taken  oh  the  Survey,  being  as  yet  unsup- 
ported by  the  data  so  essential  to  the  clear  explanation  of 
the  subject,  the  gentlemen  who  so  handsomely  promised 
to  supply  such  information,  not  having  yet  transmitted 
them,  the  farther  consideration  of  this  important  subject  is 
necessarily  suspended. 

Northam-burrows  is  a beautiful  and  extensive  common, 
containing  by  estimation  about  1800  acres  : about  200  acres 
of  this  level  are  subject  to  be  covered  at  the  time  of  spring 
tides  : very  extraordinary  ones  will  sometimes  spread  far- 
ther over  this  plain,  which  is  generally  without  creeks  or 
cringles,  and  forms  one  compact  and  even  surface,  enriched 
with  a tender,  close,  and  inviting  herbage.  This  common 
is  protected  from  the  farther  encroachments  of  the  sea 
by  a firm  unbroken  beach  of  coarse  shingle  it  has  cast 
up  from  the  bay,  which  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs 
on  the  south-west  side,  and  continues  thence  eastwardly 
along  the  strand  until  it  unites  with  the  sand-hills,  and 
forms  a barrier  against  the  tidal-waters,  until  those  hills 
are  broken  through  by  the  united  force  of  the  Taw  and 
Torridge  waters,  which  here  find  an  exit  into  the  bay  and 
over  the  bar  before  noticed. 

This  common  is  stocked  at  will,  and  without  stint  or 
regulation,  by  all  the  parishioners,  and  even  strangers,  who 
for  a week  or  ten  days  may  have  had  occasion,  or  may 
have  made  it  their  business,  to  boil  a pot  any  where  within 
the  limits  of  the  parish.  This  subjects  the  common  to  an 
unfair  depasturage,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  inhabitants,  to  raise  considerable  doubts  as 
to  the  consequences  resulting  from  such  supposed  advan- 
tages •,  a candid  investigation  seems  therefore  required, 
in  order  to  ascertain  by  the  result,  how  far  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  appeal  to  the  legislature  for  putting  this  valua- 
ble 
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blc  waste  under  circumstances  that  would  enable  its  na- 
tive energies  to  yield  a due  contribution  to  the  national 
stock, 


DISTRICT  ir. 

From  the  attention  which  the  Author  of  this  Report 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  to  the  nature  and  for- 
mation, as  well  as  to  the  mode  of  embanking,  cultivating, 
and  appropriating  salt-marsh  in  this  country;  Ireland,  Hol- 
land, and  America,  no  instance  has  occurred,  or  come 
within  his  knowledge,  of  any  improvement  being  made  on 
a crude,  tough,  black  sea-mud.  This  substance  when 
dry,  is  the  most  rigid  and  untra&able  of  all  argillaceous 
compounds ; on  the  contrary,  salt-marsh,  properly  so 
called,  when  ripe  and  ready  for  embankment,  is  the  mild- 
est, most  temperate,  and  permanently  fruitful  soil  of  any 
in  the  universe  ; and  which  before  ifs  embankment  is,  or 
should  be  raised  to  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  height  of  the 
ordinary  flow  of  the  spring-tides.  The  sea-mud,  on  the 
contrary,  is  covered  every  twelve  hours  with  a depth  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  pure,  or  nearly  so,  sea-water,  and 
when  embanked,  lies  perhaps  a little  above  the  line  of  low 
water  mark. 

In  proportion  as  all  embankments  from  the  sea  have 
been  made  between  these  points  of  high  and  low  water 
mark,  they  have  answered  or  disappointed  the  views  of 
the  undertaker.  Throughout  all  the  seven  townships  of 
Marshland  in  Norfolk,  the  whole  of  which  at  different  pe- 
riods have  been  rescued  from  the  sea,  the  earliest  em- 
bankments, and  those  in  the  interior  of  the  distrust,  are 
uniformly  lower  in  their  general  level,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality,  to  the  level  of  country  enclosed  by  a line  of  km- 
baakenents  made  at  a subsequent  period.  In  this  manner, 
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the  latter  embankments  continue  on  still  higher  plains  to 
the  present  line  of  sea-coast,  where  the  last  of  any  import- 
ance that  has  been  made,  was  effe&ed  by  Captain  Bentinck 
a few  years  since,  by  the  enclosure  of  a very  large  trafl 
(perhaps)  twelve  hundred  acres.  This  lies  upon  a higher 
level  than  the  interior  enclosures,  and  soon  after  its  em- 
bankment was  esteemed  by  far  the  best  of  all. 

Throughout  all  the  embanked  marshes  of  Cambridge- 
shire and  Lincolnshire,  a premature  enclosure  from  the 
sea  has  never  failed  to  disappoint  the  expectations  from  the 
enterprise.  Had  the  lots  below  where  the  new  Custom- 
house is  built  in  Dublin,  been  left  open  to  the  tidal-waters 
(and  which  are  there  very  turbid,  and  highly  charged  with 
sediment)  from  the  end  of  the  north  wall  and  towards  the 
sheds  of  ClontarfF,  and  the  expense  of  the  enclosing  mounds 
and  walls  been  applied  in  continuing  the  north  wall  in  a 
line  nearly  parallel  with  the  south  one,  the  waters  of  the 
Liffy,  thus  confined  in  their  descent,  would  have  scoured 
out  and  preserved  a deep  channel  for  their  discharge  into  » 

the  bay  of  Dublin,  and  perhaps  contributed  to  the  remo- 
val towards  deeper  water,  those  bars  so  justly  dreaded  and 
so  highly  injurious  to  the  shipping  and  commercial  inte- 
rests of  that  important  city : at  all  events,  the  navigation 
and  access  to  the  port  must  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  a work  of  this  nature  ; and  at  this  time,  or  perhaps  a 
few  years  hence,  such  a deposition  of  sediment  would  have 
been  made  by  the  unrestrained  flowing  of  the  tides  over 
what  are  now  the  old  enclosed  lots,  as  to  have  rendered 
them  equally  rich  and  fruitful  with  some  of  the  most  fa-  \ 
voured  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  metropolis. 

These  observations  may  be  considered  as  rather  foreign 
to  a report  on  the  agriculture  and  internal  improvements 
of  the  county  of  Devon;  but  the  Surveyor  has  been  led 
to  the  discussion,  in  order  to  illustrate  his  idea  of  the  dif. 
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ference  between  salt-marsh,  ripe  and  fit  for  exclusion  from 
the  sea,  from  that  which  may  be  prematurely  enclosed, 
and  also  of  embankments  made  with  a view  of  enclosing 
portions  of  invincibly  steril  and  shear  sea-mud.  Some 
embankments  of  this  latter  description  have  lately  been 
made,  and  others  are  now  carrying  on,  across  certain 
branches  of  the  river  Plym,  above  Catwater.  The  indis- 
position of  Lord  Boringdon,  and  the  absence  of  his 
Lordship  s steward,  deprived  the  Surveyor  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  these  works  ; but  if  he  concludes  correctly, 
from  the  distant  view  he  had  of  them  at  Saltram,  and  a 
more  minute  inspection  of  the  work  now  carrying  on 
under  his  Lordship’s  directions,  in  cutting  off  a similar 
arm  from  the  Kingsbridge  river,  in  the  parish  of  Charlton, 
these  embankments  can  have  no  other  possible  conse- 
quence, than,  in  the  first  instance,  stopping  the  regular 
ascent  of  the  tides,  th'e  return  of  which,  combined  with 
the  land-waters,  contribute  so  essentially  to  the  keeping 
open,  and  the  preservation  of  navigation  in  all  such  in- 
lets; and,  secondly,  the  procuring  a mere  site  for  the 
incalculable  expense  of  forming  a proper  soil  of  land 
upon,  can  never  for  a moment  weigh  in  balance  with  the 
injury  accruing  to  navigation,  and  the  mortifying  disap- 
pointment that  must  inevitably  await  the  well-meant  ex- 
pectations of  the  noble  proprietor. 

The  tender  hazel-coloured  loam,  which  forms  the  soil 
of  all  salt-marsh  ready  for  embankment,  being  formed 
of  animal  and  vegetable  exuvia,  combined  with  the  finest 
particles  of  terrene  matter  the  tidal  waters  could  hold  in 
suspension,  can  never  fail  yielding  the  most  ample  re- 
turns from  all  such  districts  rescued  from  the  ocean. 
Where  an  accumulation  of  such  soil  (as  on  the  unem- 
banked part  of  the  salt-marsh  at  Aveton  Giffard),  is  not 
found  of  sufficient  magnitude  for  embanking,  and  that  it 
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lies  convenient  for  retnoval  to  the  adjacent  uplands,  n 9 
pains  should  be  spared  in  applying  it,  not  Only  as  a 
valuable  alterative  to  such  lands,  but  from  its  containing, 
as  before  implied,  the  principle  of  an  immediate  and 
direft  manure.  In  its  application,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  cast  aside  (as  is  usual  with  ouze  cast  all  along  the 
coast  of  Norfolk)  every  spit  of  blue  or  black  sea-clay 
that  may  occur  on  its  digging,  this  being  always  found 
steadily  to  resist  incorporation  with  any  soil  to  which  the 
hazel-coloured  salt-marsh  ouze  is  equally  applicable. 
The  ouze  should  be  spread  upon  the  lay-ground,  from 
14)00  to  1200  bushels  per  acre ; and  the  marsh  green 
sward  or  spine,  chopped  line,  and  left  gradually  to  incor- 
porate with  the  surface-mould  for  two  or  three  years. 
In  the  first  ploughing  of  this  lay  afterwards,  it  will  occur  ' 
to  the  intelligent  farmer,  that  this  surface  is  not  to  be 
turned  under  at  a full  pitch  ; but,'  on  all  occasions,  first 
skirted  or  wrest-balked,  and  that  as  fine  as  possible. 
Should  the  marsh-ouze  be  required  for  ploughed  ground, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  rot  its  green  sward  in  heaps,  and 
pulverize  the  whole  mass,  by  turning  it  once  or  twice 
over  before  it  is  spread  upon  the  broken  or  fallow  ground, 
at  which  time  it  should  not  be  ploughed  under,  but  har- 
rowed in  with  the  seed. 

A tra£l  of  about  1 80  or  200  acres  of  salt-marsh,  now 
ready  for  enclosing,  was  observed  near  the  mouth  of  the 
riverOtter : this  has  arrived  to  nearly  the  highest  level  of  the 
spring  tides,  and  is  covered  with  marsh-samphire,  thrift,  or 
ladies-cushion,  and  a luxuriant  growth  of  the  artip/ex  par- 
tulacorides.  The  navigation  of  this  river  seems  to  be  of 
no , material  consequence ; and  as  the  sea  has  nearly  ex- 
cluded itself,  by  casting  up  a strong  bank  of  shingle,  over 
which  very  extraordinary  high  tides  only,  ever  find  a 
way,  the  expense  of  completing  its  enclosure  would  be 
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small,  in  comparison  with  the  objed  obtained  by  it,  and 
which  is  here  more  particularly  required,  on  account  of 
the  small  proportion  of  pasture  and  good  feeding  land  on 
all  the  adjacent  estates.  The  bank  of  shingle  stretching 
across  the  opening  of  the  valley,  in  a line  from  the 
western  shore,  is  only  broken  for  a few  yards  on  its  east 
end,  by  the  discharge  of  the  waters  of  the  Otter  running 
dose  under  the  western  bluff  boundary  of  Otterton  Bar- 
ton ; the  bank  of  shingle  might  be  capped,  or  grafted,  at 
a small  expense,  with  a body  of  the  marsh-ouze,  and  so 
effectually  as  to  ensure  the  enclosed  marsh  from  any  pro- 
bable danger  in  future  from  the  highest  tides. 

DISTRICT  I'll. 

A valuable  improvement  was  efteded  some  years  since, 
by  embanking  a large  trad  of  salt-marsh  lying  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  Axe,  above  Seaton.  The  sea  had 
nearly  excluded  itsdf  from  this  level,  in  like  manner  as 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Otter,  by  throwing  up  a broad,  high, 
and  immoveable  bank  of  shingle,  which  would  have  con- 
neded  with  the  high  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  th* 
valley,  had  not  the  discharge  of  the  river  Axe  kept  a 
channel  constantly  open  on  that  side  to  issue  its  waters. 
The  whole  of  this  salt-marsh  was  not  valued  at  more  than 
10/.  previous  to  its  embankment.  Several  hundred  acres 
are  thus  acquired,  averaging  an  annual  rent  of  3/.  per 
acre.  Why  this  embankment  stops  short  of  the  half, 
yearly  meadow-grounds  below  Colyton-bridge,  the  Sur- 
veyor was  not  able  to  understand. 


SECT.  IV. — FORESTS. 

See  Dartnoer. 
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, SECT.  V. LEW-MOOR  FARM, 

\ * 

DISTRICT  III. 

Lew-moor  farm,  in  .the  parish  of  North  Lew,  contains 
about  300  acres,  one-third  of  which  is  brought  into  a 
state  of  tillage ; the  remainder  lies  either  in  its  pristine 
state,  or  is  planted  with  a variety  of  the  fir  or  pine  tribe, 
together  with  some  deciduous  forest-trees,  all  of  which 
appear  to  be  doiug  extremely  well.  The  soil  varies  from 
a peaty  mould,  on  a deep  stratum  of  blue  and  white  clay, 
to  a strong  close  grey  loam,  on  a brown  and  yellow  clay, 
mixed  with  some  rubble. 

The  husbandry  pursued  jn  this  recent  enclosure  is, 
first  to  spade  and  burn  the  old  moorland,  and  with  the 
ashes  mix  about  thirty  measures  of  lime  to  the  acre : this 
is  ploughed  under  into  eight  or  ten-furrow  ridges ; sown 
with  wheat,  two  bushels  per  acre,  and  harrowed  in : pro- 
duce, 20  bushels.  The  wheat-stubble  turned  under  in 
March  ; sown  with  oats,  six  bushels  to  the  acre,  harrowed 
in  ; and  yielding  a produce  of  no  less  than  70  bushels,  of 
42  lbs.  each,  per  acre.  With  the  oats  are  sown  Gibs,  of 
red  clover,  and  one  bushel  of  hievre,  or  ray-grass,  per 
acre.  The  first  bite  of  the  young  seeds  is  taken  by  the 
ewes  and  lambs,  and  then  shut  up  for  mowing;  produce 
35cwt.  of  hay  from  the  stack,  per  acre.  A considerable 
part  of  the  clover  plant  will  remain  the  second  year;  but 
this  is  finally  succeeded  by  white  Dutch  clover,  trefoil, 
ribwort,  crowsfoot,  dandelion,  &c. ; and,  on  the  whole, 
forming  a very  good  turf  of  feeding-land.  This,  after  a 
lapse  of  five  or  six  years,  is  again  broken  up,  spaded,  and 
burnt ; and  prepared  with  the  usual  dressing  of  lime  or 
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sea-sand,  for  wheat ; with  two  successive  crops  of  oats ; 
and  then.ag;iin  laid  down  with  clover  and  ray-grass.  In 
this  latter  process,  a prodigious  deficiency  from  the  former 
produce  is  experienced  ; the  grass-seeds  are  observed  very 
soon  to  vanish,  and  instead  of  the  spontaneous  produce 
and  valuable  plants  and  grasses  before  noticed,  little  other 
is  seen  than  a coarse  tribe  of  the  arias,  black  and  common- 
couch-rest,  harrow,  flea-bane,  coltsfoot,  and  all  such  plants 
• as  denote  a wet,  cold  subsoil,  with  a surface  bearing  all 
the  -appearance  of  confirmed  sterility.  The  -farmer  can- 
didly allows  his  disappointment  on  going  a second  time 
over  the  ground,  and  that  by  the  last  spading  and 
burning,  and  subsequent  crops,  the  ground  was  reduced 
to  an  infinitely  worse  condition,  for  the  purposes  of 
pasturage  or  tillage,  than  the  old  moorland  beyond 
the  hedge,  which  had  not  been  opened  for  time  inime-r 
mortal,  1 

• - 1 r . <i:  • , . - ■ t..  . , . . ' 

IRISH  COM2  FARM..  ; 
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- It  has  been  already  observed,  that  there  Were  several 
very  iinprovgable  tradls  in  the  moorlands  of  the  division 
of,  Meshaw  i a farther  examination  will  show,  that  it  is 
but  a small  portion  of  the  whole  of  this  district  that  can, 
with  strict  propriety,  be  pronounced  incorrigible.  Mr. 
Jlayley  has  enclosed  about  200  acres,  part  of  Ash-moor, 
called  Irish  Comb  farm,  and  in  which  is  included,  a well- 
known  point  or  station  in  the  moors,  called  Pye’s  Nest. 
The  soil  here  generally  consists  of  a black  moor,  or  vege- 
table mould,  from  six  inches  to  a foot  in  depth,  lying  on 
a tough  yellow  clay  and  fox-mould. 

The  surface  of  this  moor,  which  tallies  with  Class 
_ No.  3,  distridt  the  first,  Mr.  liayley  first  spades  and  burns, 
at  an  average  expense  of  27/.  per  acre.  The  ashes  arc 
prvoM.]  x then 
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then  spread,  and  the  ground  is  skirted,  or  half-ploughed* 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  ashes.  In  this  state  it 
is  left,  and  dung  is  carried  out  and  laid  down  in  heaps, 
upon  the  beat-field,  during  the  continuance  of  frost,  the 
ensuing  winter.  When  the  moor  becomes  sufficiently 
dry  in  the  month  of  March,  trenches  are  made  through 
the  field,  at  the  distance  of  30  inches,  by  ploughing  two 
furrows  contrary  ways  to  each  other.  The  dung  pre- 
viously laid  down  is  then  strewed  in  these  trenches,  and  a 
single  row  of  .potatoe  sets  is  placed  upon  it,  afid  covered 
by  a double  mould-board  plough,  splitting  and  dividing 
the  mould,  and  again  returning  it  into  the  trench.  The 
rows  are  afterwards  moulded  up,  as  usual,  with  the  same 
plough. 

The  average  produce  from  this  management  is  stated  at 
100  bags,  of  ICO  lbs.  each,  per  acre.  The  potatoes  are 
taken  up  by  the  plough,  and  afterwards  gathered  by  hand, 
and  put  into  large  ricks,  or  berrys,  in  the  field.  The 
land  is  left  in  that  stale  through  the  winter,  and  sown 
with  black  oats,  six  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  the  following 
spring,  and  found  to  average  a produce  of  40  bushels  per 
acre.  With  the  oats  are  sown  Gibs,  of  red  clover,  and 
half  a btishek  of  ray-grass  per  acre.  These  seeds  have 
hitherto  answered  extremely  well : the  produce  of  the 
first  crop  is  truly  astonishing,  as  two  tons  of  clover  and 
hievre  hay  have*  generally  been  produced  per  acre.  The 
aftermath,  abounding  with  many  natural  herbs  and 
grasses,  was  equally  luxuriant,  tender  and  good.-  This 
improvement  has  only  undergone  a very  partial  hollow- 
draining, at  an  expense  of  about  ?>d.  per  perch.  A fine 
field  of  turnips,  upon  beat-ashes,  composed  a part  of  this 
improvement,  when  viewed  by  the  Surveyor ; but  the  wet 
condition  of  the  land,  forbade  all  hopes  of  consuming 
them  where  they  grew,  unless  peradventurc  during  the 

con- 
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tinuartce  of  a frost,  or  very  late  in  the  spring  season. 
Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Bayley  seems  more  justly  to  appre- 
ciate these  moors  than  many  people  in  the  country  \ and 
so  far  as  he  has  yet  gone,  he  has  marked  a considerable 
superiority  of  judgment  in  the  management  of  them. 


DISTRICT  1V.—L0DDISH'£LL  IMPROVDXtlMT. 

Adjoining  Black  down,  on  the  west,  and  in  the  parish 
of  Loddiswell,  is  an  extensive  range  of  ancient  moor- 
lands, and  lying  in  severalty  to  the  adjoining  estates. 
About  seventy  acres  of  this  land  have  been  improved 
within  the  last  seven  years,  by  Mr.  King  of  Fowelscombe. 
The  soil,  a black  vegetable  mould  of  a peaty  nature,  on 
a grey,  brown,  and  reddish-coloured  clay,  and  in  which 
large  masses  of  a light  coloured  whinstone,  veined  with 
quartz,  frequently  rise  to  the  surface,  and  very  much  en- 
cumber the  ground. 

This  improvement  has  been  hollow-drained,  *s  far  as 
it  seems  to  have  required ; the  drains  costing  about 
per  perch,  and  estimating  20  perches  only  to  each  acre, 
the  40  acres  required  to  be  thus  done,  amounts  to 
; . £-160 

Clearing  the  ground  of  the  rocks,  by  blast-  . 
ing,  and  burying  them  over  the  70  acres,  > 230 

has  cost - ' 

Paring  and  burning,  and  removing  small  1 
rocks  after  the  plough  .. ....................... 

New  buildings  88 

jOne  hundred  and  seventy-six  perches  of 


0 0 


0 0 


new  fences,  frithing,  and  planting , 


22 


0 

19 

6 


Carry  forward  901  5 0 


x 2 


Brought 
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Brought  forward  ,£.901  5 0 

Fifty-two  ditfo  erected  on  old  mounds  9 2 0 

Forty-five  ditto  round  the  fir-plantations  10  0 0 

New  gates,  and  repairing  outside  fences 20  0 0 

Fee-simple  purchase  of.  140  acres,  valued  at  -j 

5 s.  per  acre,  equal  to  3 5l.  annual  rent,  at  > 530  0 0 

rather  less  than  seventeen  years’  purchase  3 

Totalampuntoffirst  costand  improvements  £.  14-70  7 0 

These  works  being  all  performed,  about  sixty  double 
Winchesters  of  lime  were  applied  per  acre,  and  sown  with 
wheat,  nine  pecks  per  acre  ploughed  into  ten-furrow 
ridges^  and  yielding  23  bushels,  of  58  lbs.  each,  per  acre. 
The  wheat  stubbles  are  sown  with  oats  after  the  second 
ploughing,  six  bushels  per  acre,  and  harrowed  in : pro- 
duce, $5  bushels,  of  3Glbs.  each,  per  acre.  With  the 
hats^are  sown  Ted  and  white  clover  10  lbs.,  ribwort  one 
peck,  and  ray-grass  half -a  bushel,  per  acre:  produce  of 
‘hay^36cwt.  and  the  ground  left  in  a state  for  permanent 
pasture  ;"and  which,  at  a fair  valuation,  is  worth,  as  it 
can'tCatfHy  be-rerttCd  for,  40/.  per  acre.  Hence,  an  estate 
in  these  moors, "consisting  of'  140  acres,  one  half  of  which 
6nl/  is  *at‘  present  improved,  yields  an  income  of  HO/, 
per  annum ; sand  the  whole  realized  at  little  more  than 
ten ^eir^'ptirchase.  Or,  after  deducting  the  interest  ac- 
cruing on  the  expenditure,  and  the  amount  of  the  tithes, 
■a  iijcom^  isr  created  on  the  improvements  to  the  value 
of  rather  more  thnn  CO/,  per  annum. 

r y 

v These  cases  sufficiently  declare  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  ancient  fnoorlands,  when  their  improvements  are 
judiciously  conduced,  and  that  a proper  appropriation  is 
afterwards  made  of  them. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


IT  has  been  a matter  of  some  doubt  with  the  Author 

4 

of  this  Report,  whether  the  design  of  this  Chapter  is  mere- 
ly to  relate  the  improvements  already  made  in  this  dis- 
trict, or  whether  those  which  the  country  is  capable  of 
receiving,  are  to  be  comprehended  in  it,  or  left  for  discus- 
sion in  the  concluding  Chapter  of  this  Report.  If  the 
former  only,  it  is  much  feared  that  this  Chapter  will  be 
very  concise;  and  if  the  latter,  it  does  not  seem  to  embrace 
any  thing  like  that  variety  of  matter  so  general  and  im- 
portant, a statement  must  necessarily  demand.  On  a sup- 
position, however,  that  the  improvements  already  effected 
in  the  county  are  to  be  treated  of  in  this  place,  they  will 
now  be  detailed  to  the  extent  noticed  in  the  course  of  the 


SECT.  I. — DRAINING. 

Draining  is,  with  great  propriety,  placed  at  the  head 
of  a Chapter  on  Rural  Improvements.  In  this  country  the 
pra&ice  is  so  little  known,  or  at  least  attended  to,  that 
until  the  necessity  of  its  importance  can  be  impressed  o 1 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  address 
or  recommend  other  measures  for  their  adoption.  The 
natural  structure  of  the  country  in  many  places,  absolute- 
ly forbids  resort  to  be  made  to  the  mode  of  draining  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Elkington ; and  the  few  open  cuts  or  gutters 
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observed  in  the  wheat  fields  and  low  grounds,  are  gene- 
rally inadequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  surface  and  rising 
waters.  The  enormous  expense  at  which  in  some  in- 
stances hollow. drains  have  been  made,  and  apparently 
with  a view  of  combining  the  system  of  Elkington  with 
the  plain,  easy,  and  simple  practice  of  squghing,  serves  very 
much  to  discourage  the  latter  practice,  notwithstanding 
that  experience  has  shewn  it  to  be  the  cheapest,  most  ef- 
fectual, and  permanent  mode  of  relieving  land  from  a sur- 
plusage of  water,  particularly  ip  cases  where  it  has  been 
utterly  impossible  to  prevent  it  from  coming  on. 

There  are  many  gentlemen  in  the  county,  who  seem  tp 
have  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  endeavouring  to  effect 
the  drainage  of  some  of  their  cold,  close,  and  clayey  lands. 
In  all  these  cases,  they  would  most  probably  have  succeed- 
ed to  their  utmost  wishes,  had  as  muph  pains  been  be- 
stowed in  endeavouring  to  carry  the  water  from  off  the 
ground,  as  in  most  cases  have  been  everted  to  prevent  it 
from  coming  on.  The  system  of  Elkington  has  been  by 
far  too  steadily  adhered  to,  and  the  consequence  has  often 
led  to  the  most  mortifying  disappointment : the  project 
is  relinquished,  and  cold  water  literally  spread  over  the 
undertaking.  This  has  arisen  solely  from  the  want  of  a 
due  attention  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  country,  for 
however  well-founded  and  correct  the  theory  of  Mr.  El- 
kington’s  pra&ice  may  be,  in  countries  less  broken,  more 
horizontally  and  differently  stratified,  in  Devonshire, 
the  application  of  his  principles  generally  cannot  take 
place. 

SECT.  II. PARING  AND  BURNING. 

However  the  praClice  of  paring  and  burning  may  be 
admitted  under  certain  circumstances  of  restraint  and  limi- 
tation. 
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tation,  and  even  recommended  as  a safe  and  effectual 
means  of  bringing  coarse  moory  land,  when  effectually 
drained,  into  a state  of  profitable  cultivation,  still  its  per* 
nicious  consequences  on  the  sound  dry  stapled  lands  in 
this  county,  are  such  as  can  never  be  repaired  but  by  the 
total  abandonment  of  a system  so  generally  practised  in 
this  county,  and  which  is  fraught  with  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing such  incalculable  mischief.  It  will  readily  be  ad- 
mitted, that  this  operation  can  produce  no  diminution 
whatever  of  the  earthy  parts  of  the  soil ; but  as  all  soil  is 
more  or  less  composed  of  the  earth  of  vegetables,  its  ex- 
posure to  combustion  is  fatal  to  it.  The  small  portion  of 
alkaline  salts  produced  from  the  green  vegetables  are  soon 
washed  away,  and  the  residuum  is  converted  into  charcoal, 
which  must  for  ever  lie  dormant  and  insoluble  in  the 
ground : hence  those  energies  which  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  climate  has  been  the  means  of  accumulating  in  the 
soil  for  unnumbered  ages,  become  lost  and  dissipated  ; Na- 
ture is  crossed  in  her  design,  and  deprived  of  the  means 
she  uniformly  manifests  through  the  county  of  Devon,  in 
preserving  a permanent  and  increased  fertility. 


S£CT.  IJI. MANURING. 

Marl. — The  manner  in  which  marl  is  applied  in  the 
fith  and  7th  districts  of  the  county,  has  already  been  ad- 
verted to  in  describing  the  preparation  for  crops. 

Lime.— -Lime  is  the  prevailing  article  of  manure  in  most 
parts  of  the  county.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  generally 
used,  has  also  been  stated  in  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  this 

Report. 

Yard-Dung. — Whether  it  arises  from  the  situation  of  the 
x 4 farm- 
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farm-yards,  which  from  their  wetness  prove  uncomfort- 
able lodging  places  in  winter  for  the  cattle,  or  from  other 
causes  not  immediately  occurring  \ it  seems  strange,  in  a 
country  abounding  with  so  much  stock,  that  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  carried  through  the  winter,  that  so  small  a portion 
of  farmryapd  dung  is  made,  and  that  there  should  still  be 
a necessity  for  converting  the  little  straw  produced,  by 
strewing  it  along  the  highways,  many  of  which  are  kept 
constantly  littered  during  the  summer  season.  Why  this 
improvident  appropriation  of  tiie  preceding  crop  of  straw 
is  thys. made,  it  is  not  easy  to  divine ; but  it  must  suffice  in 
this  place  to  observe,  that  these  road-scrapings  are  gene- 
rally mixed  up  with  lime,  and  applied  in  the  manner  be- 
fore mentioned. 

Sea-Sand.—? The  sea-sand  taken  up  at  Clovella,Hartland, 
Bude,  Bigbury,  and  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the 
riyer  Exe,  is  applied  as  before  noticed.  When  used  as  a 
top-dressing  upon  grass-land,  either  alone  or  with  mould, 
it  never  fails  to  bring  forth  for  a succession  of  seasons,  a 
very  sweet  and  yaluable  herbage.  This  dressing  applied 
in  the  usual  quantity,  will  cost  within  two  miles  6f  the 
shore,  from  30  to  40.t.  per  acre,  and  as  carriage  is  the 
only  object,  proportionably  more  at  a greater  distance. 

i • 

wishes- — Soapcr’s  waste  lees,  and  spent  wood  ashes,  have 
already  been  noticed,  as  much  used  in  the  neighbourhood  j 
but  Mr.  Stoneman,  of  Woodhouse  farm,  near  Torring- 
ton,  is  the  only  gentleman  met  with  as  having  applied — 

Woollen  Rags  for  the  purpose  of  manure.  These  were 
spread  upon  part  of  a field  that  had  undergone  the  usual 
preparation  for  wheat,  the  remainder  of  it  being  dressed 
vi ith  lime.  The  fjrst  cost  of  these  fags  was  5s.  per  cwt. 

and 
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and  about  8cwt.  were  applied  per  acre.  They  were  pre- 
viously chopped  small,  sown  by  hand,  and  ploughed  under 
with  the  wheat  in  ten-furrow  ridges.  Whilst  the  corn 
was  in  its  grassy  state,  it  appeared  of  a deeper  green,  and 
discovered  a more  luxuriant  vigour  than  the  other  part  of 
the  field ; but  it  was  clearly  not  so  forward  at  harvest* 
although  the  ears  appeared  somewhat  larger,  and  better 
formed  in  the  chest.  Subsequent  observations  have  in- 
duced him  to  believe,  that  the  permanent  effcCt  of  this. as 
a dressing,  will  not  equal  that  of  the  ordinary  composts 
with  lime. 

Irrigation. — With  regard  to  irrigation,  the  nature  of 
the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  an  objeCt  of  such  commands 
ing  influence  as  that  of  the  land  being  closely  turfed 
over,  and  beyond  all  other  considerations  to  be  fully  and 
effectually  drained  of  all  its  native  superabundant  water* 
and  actually  brought  into  a sound  and  compaCt  state. 
This  latter  consideration,  .although  well  known  to  the 
most  observant  irrigators,  is  by  no  means  so  much  at- 
tended to  as  it  ought,  and  hence  among  the  more 
obstinate  and  cavilling  pretenders,  the  system  in.  gene- 
ral, as  well  as  the  waters  that  flow  through  the  occupa- 
tions of  sloth,  penury,  and  ignorance,  is  often  condemned, 
but  it  is  by  those  only  who  have  omitted  the  previous 
preparation  for  carrying  it  into  proper  execution.  The 
quality  of  the  water  will  necessarily  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  stratum  whence  it  issues,  and  as  that  is  chiefly 
alluminous,  excepting  towards  the  heads  of  such  branches 
as  have  their  source  in  the  morasses  of  Dartmoor  and  of 
Exmoor,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  extraordinary 
fruCtifying  principle  (besides  the  proportion  of  primary 
earths  that  all  waters  are  stated  to  hold  in  solution)  will 
be  found  to  have  any  share  in  the  composition  of  the 

waters 
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waters  used  so  successfully  through  the  county  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation. 

As  the  great  objeft  among  all  the  irrigators  is  that  of 
collecting  and  spreading  > .e  first  freshes  from  the  au- 
tumnal rains,  care  is  taken  that  all  the  carriages  are  well 
scoured  out,  sluices  and  op-gates  repaired,  the  grounds 
well  guttered,  and  divided  into  seCtions,  to  receive,  in 
alternate  ord  r,  the  firs;  flo  ds  [ ur  d from  the  hills  at 
that  season.  This  commences  about  the  first  of  October, 
when  the  fields  are  watered  step  by  step,  and  as  fre- 
quently repeated  as  pos  i>.c  until  the  middle  of  January  ; 
great  care  being  taken  in  the  mean  time,  not  only  to  keep 
the  water  in  constant  motion,  bur  never  to  suffer  it  to 
remain  beyond  two  or  three  days  at  farthest  in  the  same 
place.  The  first  bite  of  the.  e meadows,  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  February,  is  usually  taken  off  by  ewes 
and  lambs  ; a fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  (in  the  South 
Hams),  they  produce  a suffiient  pasture  for  fattening 
bullocks  or  dairy  cows.  These  meadows  are  thus  fed 
until  about  Old  May-day,  when  the  flowing  of  them  is 
renewed,  and  they  are  shut  up  for  hay,  and  yield  an 
average  produce  through  the  county  of  35  cwt.  per  acre. 

There  are  no  other  reservoirs  than  those  which  are 
rtihned  by  the  dams  or  weirs  by  which  the  streams  are 
raised  for  the  purpose,  nor  docs  it  appear  that  any  means 
have  been  aChially  adopted,  either  for  correcting,  im- 
proving, or  rendering  the  waters  turbid. 

Ridge-work  appears  to  be  a part  of  the  system  un- 
known in  this  county,  the  water  being  generally  car- 
ried over  gradually-inclined  but  smooth  planes. 

Thu  irrigated  meadows  did  not  appear  of  sufficient 
moment  to  require  plans  or  particular  surveys  to  be  made 
of  them.  The  practice  obtains  very  generally  through 
most  of  the  vailies  in  the  county  ; and  where  the  land 
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h as  been  previously  drained,  and  in  proper  preparation,  . 
it  seldom  fails  to  answer  very  fully  the  expectations  of  the 
farmer.  It  seems  rather  less  attended  to  in  the  valley  of 
the  Taw  than  in  many  other  places,  and  where  the  Tor- 
ridge  and  some  of  its  superior  branches  wind  their  course, 
it  is  scarcely  known,  or  but  little  praftised,  unless  in  the 
instance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coham. 

One  very  easy  and  obvious  measure  may  be  resorted 
to,  and  enforced  by  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  advantages  arising  from  the  artificial  means  of 
flowing  low  grounds,  and  slopes  occurring  midway,  and 
pn  the  lower  declivity  of  certain  hills;  for  instance, 
A,  B,  and  C,  occupy  parts  of  the  same  valley  or  side-hill, 
and  adjoining  to  each  other.  An  eddit  is  taken  up  from 
a stream  which  flows  through  these  farms,  and  enters  the 
higher  part  of  the  farm  A.  This  in  due  season  is  made 
use  of,  and  the  farm  is  irrigated  to  the  extent  required. 
A and  B are  good  neighbours,  and  therefore  A willingly 
suffers  the  eddit  to  be  carried  through  the  upper  part  of 
his  farm,  to  convey  the  surplus  water  to  his  neighbour  B, 
whose  farm  thereby  also  obtains  irrigation  in  due  season. 
B and  C,  however,  are  not  upon  such  friendly  terms  with 
each  other  as  A and  B are,  and  the  latter  refuses  that 
any  eddit  or  carriage  should  be  made  through  his  lands, 
for  conveying  the  farther  surplus  of  the  water  to  C ; and 
therefore  after  irrigating  as  much  of  his  own  farm  as  he 
thinks  proper,  the  water  is  let  down  to  D,  where  it 
unites  with  the  stream  from  whence  it  was  first  taken, 
instead  of  being  continued  on  the  level  to  E,  and  along 
the  upper  side  of  the  farm  of  C,  for  the  purpose  of  its  irri- 
gation, and  as  much  farther  as  the  stream  or  eddit  might 
with  convenience  supply.  - Complaints  of  this  nature 
occurred  in  many  places  during  the  progress  of  the  Sur- 
vey ; and  as  it  is  presumed  that  such  matters  are  pro- 
perly 
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perl y submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Agriculture,  they  will  readily  devise  means 
founded  en  principles  of  justice,  to  remove  the  evil  here 
complained  of. 
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A communication  on  the  subject  of  applying  the  best 
means  for  construing  a dam  or  weir  across  any  water- 
course, for  the  purpose  of  raising  mill-dams  or  heads  of 
water  for  irrigation,  has  been  very  obligingly  made  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Coham,  of  Coham-house,  Black  Torvington. 
It  will  be  found,  in  some  points,  to  suggest  the  necessity 
of  departing,  in  some  degree,  from  the  otherwise  ne- 
glefled  principles  laid  down  by  l)r.  Anderson,  in  his 
Treatise  upon  forming  works  of  this  nature,  aTtd  may 
spare  similar  disappointments  and  expenses  being  incurred, 
as  will  appear  to  have  been  experienced  by  following  too 
implicitly  the  rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Anderson,  by  the 
worthy  author  of  the  following  statement. 

• , t 

“ Wth  April,  1807: 

“ nEAR  SIR,  ' «*;  j : 

In  compliance  with  your  wish  to  receive  a description 
of  the  weir  which  1 have  recently  thrown  across  the 
river  Torridge,  and  the  motives  which  led  me  to  Such  an 
undertaking,  I have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  from 
various  accounts  I had  heard  of  the  astonishing  elfefts  of 
irrigation  in  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Gloucester,  and  other 
distri&s  in  this  kingdom,  I was  given  to  suppose,  that 
from  my  situation  near  a large  river,  I might  turn  some 
of  my  low  lands  lying  contiguous  to  it,  to  the  greatest 
advantage  by  the  same  mode  of  management.  This  idea 
was  the  more  strongly  confirmed  by  my  observation  of  the 
verdure  which,  early  in  every  spring,  seemed  to  prevail 
on  such  portions  of  these  lands  as  had  been  inun* 
dated  the  preceding  winter,  and  particularly  where  the 
water  had  not  remained  long  stagnant,  nor  had  passed 
over  with  too  great  a rapidity.  I thence  imagined,  if  by 
any  means  I could  raise  this  river  to  such  a height  as  ta 
be  able,  at  my  pleasure,  and  under  the  controul  of  the 
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common  rules  of  irrigation,  to  distribute  the  water  (espe- 
cially when  surcharged  with  the  overflowings  of  twenty 
or  thirty  villages,  and  a proportionate  number  of  separate 
firm-yards)  over  between  thirty  and  forty  acres  of  land,  I 
should  at  least  add  as  many  pounds  to  the  yearly  value  of 
my  estate.  At  this  time,  viz.  in  the  spring  of  the  yeaf 
1801,  a Treatise  on  the  Erection  of  Weirs,  of  Mill-dams, 

&c.  written  by  Dr.  Anderson,  fell  into  my  hands,  and  I 
Was  so  much  struck  with  the  superiority  of  his  plan*  ill 
every  particular,  as  I imagined,  over  every  other  of  the 
like  kind  I had  seen,  that  1 determined  instantly  to  put 
it  into  execution,  as  nearly  as  local  circumstances  would 
admit.  Accordingly  I proceeded,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
explore  the  banks  df  the  Torridge,  as  far  up  as  my  lands 
extended,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a good  foundation* 
and  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  level  * and  finding 
these  two  main  objedts  perfectly  correspondent  to  my 
Wishes,  I immediately  contracted  With  the  owher  of  the 
lands  opposite  to  my  own,  for  a license  to  fix  lily  weir; 

“ I then  began  my  operations,  by  digging  a channel  to 
receive  the  river,  and  by  a temporary  weir  turned  the 
Whole  stream  into  it.  Having  removed  all  the  rubbish, 
or  Washed-stones,  I came  to  a rocky  foundation,  into 
Which  I dug  a double  row  df  pits  diredtly  across  the  bot- 
tom, or  bed  of  the  river,  at  about  five  feet  asunder  length- 
ways, by  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  about  wo  feet  in  ^ 
depth  j and  into  these  pits  I fixed  oak-posts  of  about  six 
or  seven  inches  square.  My  masons  then  raised  a perpen- 
dicular wall  without  any  cement,  about  five  feet  and  a half 
thick,  entirely  enclosing  the  posts j and  my  labourers  were 
emoloyed  in  the  mean  time  in  backing  up  the  wall  on  the 
higher  side  with  some  of  tke  stiffest  clay  ive  could  get  in  the 
neighbourhood, 

“ When  the  wall  was  raised  to  such  an  height  as  I 
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deemed  necessary,  in  reference  to  the  level  required,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  lands  adjacent,  the  upper  parts  of 
the  oak-posts  were  sawn  off,  to  receive  cross  pieces  and 
joists  (the  front  posts  then  standing  about  six  inches  higher 
than  the  hinder  ones),  and  on  these  joists  I pinned  oak- 
planks  about  six  inches  and  a half  long  by  three  inches 
thick.  These  planks  were  brought  forward  to  projedt 
about  one  foot  and  a half  over  the  perpendicular  of  the 
wall  on  the  lower  side,  forming,  as  I)r.  Anderson  calls  it, 
**  a lip."  The  clay,  together  with  these  planks,  consti- 
tuting an  inclined  plane  of  degrees,  and  terminating  at 
the  distance  of  about  fifteen  feet  up  the  stream,  on  the 
common  bed  of  the  river. 

“ The  entrance  for  the  Uai  was  cut  at  about  thirty  feet 
above  the  lip  of  the  weir,  where,  to  regulate  the  quantity 
of  water  to  be  admitted,  I placed  three  strong  flood* 
hatches  (to  be  lifted  or  let  down  by'a  lever  and  windlass), 
and  through  which  a column  of  water  of  about  eight  feet 
wide  by  four  feet  deep,  may  be  introduced  at  any  time. 
Between  the  leat  and  the  river,  a stone  wall  strongly  ce- 
mented is  ere  died,  about  eight  feet  in  height,  and  carried 
from  the  head  of  the  leat  to  about  thirty  feet  below  this 
weir,  in  a parallel  line  with  the  river,  and  at  the  end  of 
which  wall  another  flood-hatch  is  fixed  on  a levd  with 
the  bed  of  the  river.  This  latter  batch  will  always  be  of 
the  greatest  consequence  when  aJiy  reparations  may  be 
wanting  on  the  weir  5 for  on  drawing  it  up  when  the 
water  is  low,  the  weir  in  a few  hours  will  be  left  per- 
feftly  dry,  and  the  workmen,  with  the  greatest  conve- 
ttiency,  may  proceed  in  their  operations.  From  the  top 
of  the  side-wall  above  the  weir,  the  ground  is  made  slop- 
ing to  the  river,  and  below  it  is  covered  with  turf,  and 
levelled  for  a foot-path. 

“ Immediately  below  the  weir,  there  is  an  outlet 
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regulated  by  another  flood-hatch,  and  'conducted  through 
a shoot,  formed  of  oak-plank,  from  the  leaf,  and  contrived 
,for  the  admission  of  salmon,  which  are  here  sometimes 
taken  ; and  below  the  lower  flood-hatch,  a trap  (or  tuiiley, 
as  in  this  neighbourhood  it  is  called)  is  made  for  the 
catching  of  ^mailer  fish  * but  as  this  part  of  the  work 
does  not  much  effeft  the  general  design  of  it,  and  is  more 
an  object  of  amusement  titan  of  profit,  it  will  be  super* 
fluous  more  than  merely  tq  mention  it. 

“ The  weight  of  the  weir  is  about  four  feet  above  tire 
level  of  the  river  where  it  is  fixed,  and  its  length,  from, 
bank  to  bank,  directly  across,  or  at  right  angles  with  the 
stream,  is  about  4S  feet ; 40  feet  of  which  is  carried  at  a 
perfect  level,  and  over  which  the  water  rolls  precisely  at 
the  same  depth,  forming  a most  beautiful  cascade.  The 
remaining  portions  of  the  length  of  the  weir,  viz.  four 
feet  on  each  side,  are  raised,  gradually  ascending  to  the 
bank  for  the  purpose,  oil  floods,  when  this  river  is  very 
tumultuous,  of  warding  off  the  torrent  from  the  banks. 

“ The  lip,  I have  found  fully  to  answer  the  expecta- 
tions Dr.  Anderson  gave  me  to  entertain  of -it;  for,  in 
proportion  to  the  force  of  the  water,  t tergo,  so  is  the  dis- 
tance it  is  thrown  over  the  weir  from  the  foundation  of 
the  perpendicular  wall. 

“ As  this  seems  rather  a new  idea,  and  a9  Dr.  Anderson* 
by  his  illustration  of  it,  has  rendered  this  plan,  as  I con- 
ceive, no  longer  problematical,  I would  wish  you,  Sir,  to 
look  yourself  into  the  treatise  I have  mentioned. 

“ Hut  here  I may  say,  o si  sic  omnia  ! for,  by  too  im- 
plicitly following  Dr.  Anderson’s  directions  in  the  use  of 
the  clay,  1 was  completely  foiled  in  my  first  effort.  In  fa£t, 
the  clay  not  properly  coalescing,  if  I may  make  use  of 
such  a term,  with  the  rich  mould  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  the  water  soon  found  a passage  between  these  two 
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unsocial  companions,  and  not  only  one  half  of  my  weir 
was  instantly  destroyed,  but  a considerable  inroad  was 
made  into  the  side  of  the  bank. 

**  Chagrined  sadly  at  this  unlooked-for  disaster,  the 
year  being  now  too  far  advanced  for  a recommencement 
of  the  work,  I awaited  the  return  of  spring  with  as  much 
patience  as  I could  summon  to  my  aid ; but  as,  from  ex* 
perience,  I had  now  found  out  my  error,  I soon  begun 
to  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  success  would  ultimately 
crown  my  labours. 

“ Thus  encouraged,  in  the  spring  of  1802  I resumed 
my  task,  and  proceeded,  first,  after  turning  the  stream, 
to  drive  on  the  weir  in  a direct  line  with  the  former 
work,  into  the  side  of  the  opposite  bank,  as  before  j and 
secondly,  after  removing  as  much  of  the  clay  as  1 could 
get  at,  by  making  a puddle  (as  is  commonly  used  in  canals  J 
of  mould  and  gravel  in  its  stead. 

“ By  this  mode  of  management,  I have  most  com- 
pletely succeeded.  A weir  is  now  erected,  which,  from 
present  appearances,  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  time  (for' 
from  the  distance  from  the  lip  to  the  entrance  of  the  leat, 
the  intermediate  space,  by  the  washing  down  of  stones, 
rubbish,  &c.  is  daily  strengthening  itself);  and  which  I‘ 
can  with  safety  venture  to  recommend,  as  a pattern  to  any 
person  who  may  have  occasion,  cither  for  machinery  or 
irrigation,  to  construct  any  thing  of  a similar  kind. 

«*  If  the  accident  I have  mentioned  had  not  happened, 
the  whole  cost  of  this  undertaking  would  not  have  ex- 
ceeded 75/.;  but  the  fatal  introduction  of  the  clay,  as 
direfted  by  Dr.  Anderson,  led  me  into  an  expense  of 
nearly  an  equal  additional  sum.  The  DoCtor,  as  well  as 
the  public,  ought  to  be  informed  of  this  circumstance ; 
and  in  giving  it  to  you,  I consider  myself  as  not  having 
done  more  than  my  duty. 

As  to  the  effects  which  irrigation  may  produce  on 
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my  lands,  I cannot  at  present  justly  estimate ; for  the 
ground  lying  perfectly  on  a flat,  I have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  throwing  it  into  large  ridges ; and  it  is  not 
in  sufficient  preparation,  a*  yet,  tp  receive  the  water- 

" Youfs,  &c. 

« W.  H.  C.” 


It  is  impossible  to  behold,  wlthput  the  highest  satis- 
faction, the  new  church  raised  by  the  Templar  family, 
in  the  parish  of  Teigngrace.  Its  altar-piece,  during  . 
divine  service,  becomes  highly  interesting  to  the  devout 
Christian.  The  tnpnuments  ^re  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, particularly  that  which  represents  the  loss  of  the 
Halswell  East  Indiaman.  Its  organ  is  a remarkably  fine 
one,  and  the  whole  is  finished  in  a manner  not  less 
worthy  the  liberality  of  the  family,  than  the  religious 
rights  which  are  performed  in  it  are  impressive  and 
honourable  to  the  pious  zeal  of  its  munificent  founders. 

In  the  northernmost  cove  of  Torbay,  a spirited  im- 
provement is  now  carrying  on  by  Sir  Lawrence  Palk. 

A new  pier,  proje&ed  south-westwardly  from  the  eastern 
cliff, affords  complete  protection  to  shipping  from  the  south- 
east winds.  The  regularity  of  the  buildings  lately  raised 
for  the  accommodation  of  company  resorting  hither  for 
the  convenience  of  sea-bathing,  adds  neatness  and  beauty 
to  the  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  of  its  natural  situa- 
tion ; and,  from  the  size  of  the  vessels  the  harbour 
is  now  capable  of  protecting  whilst  they  receive  and  dis- 
charge their  cargoes,  ther$  are  well-grounded  expecta- 
tions that  this  place  wifl  become  of  some  maritime  conse- 
quence on  a future  day. 

Upon  the  ground- plan,  Nos.  5,  and  7,  are  completed  ; 
and  No.  15,  commenced.  The  rest  are  merely  planned 
out  for  the  direction  of  such  as  may  hereafter  accept 
building  leases.  The  pier  and  quay,  No.  1,  and  2,  arc  ' 
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complete  ; as  are  also  the  building,  cove  8 ; and  the  new 
carriage-road,  No.  11,  and  12,  ( Plates  XI.  XII.  XIII. ) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Froude,  of  D^rfington  parsonage,  has 
communicated  the  following  ingenious  contrivance  of  a 
neighbour  of  his,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ley,  of  Ashpreignton, 
for  emptying  the  water  from  a pond,  without  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  it  personally  when  such  may  be  full. 
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AS  there  have  been  no  embankments  against  the  sea, 
but  those  already  noticed  in  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  this 
Report,  we  shall  therefore  pass  on  to, 
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SECT.  I. CATTLE.  ‘ 

DISTRICT  T. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  line  mafked  upon  the 
map,  as  ranging  with  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  of 
Barnstable,  taken  from  Hartland  Point  to  Bucks  Rocks  of 
Holwell,  and  continued  thence  eaStwardly,  through  parts 
of  the  parishes  of  Alwingtcm,  Monkleigh,  Wear-Giffard, 
Hunshaw,  Athringfori,  High  Bickington,  Satterleigh, 
George  Nympton,  Alary  Annesleigh,  Bishop’s  Nymptoh, 
and  East  Anstey,  is  what  is  here  marked  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  district  of  North  Devon,  so  justly  cele- 
brated for  its  breed  of  cattle  ; yet  within  this  line,  certain 
gradations  of  perfection  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  native 
cattle,  and  which  in  the  country  watered  by  the  rivef 
Bray,  and  on  the  northern  branches  of  the  Mole,  appear 
to  have  attained  the  highest  proof,  and  to  form  the  most 
perfefl  of  their  species.  The  superiority  of  this  breed  for 
grazing  or  for  draught,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  de- 
mand, and  very  high  prices  they  bring  after  their  work  i$ 
dope,  either  at  home  or-among  the  Somersetshire  graziers  j 
but  for  the  uses  of  the  dairy  or  for  milk,  it  is  a breed  by 
no  means  held  in  general  estimation,  as  their  aptitude  to 
look  well  (without  being  fleshy),  is  derived  from  the  p<> 
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culiar  nature  of  the  animal,  which  disposes  its  secretions 
in  the  accumulation  of  fat,  rather  than  in  the  production 
of  milk.  For  the  purposes  of  labour,  this  breed  can  no 
where  be  excelled  for  docility,  activity,  or  hardihood,  in 
proof  of  which  no  stronger  circumstance  can  be  adduced, 
than  that  it  is  a common  day’s  work,  on  fallow  land,  for 
four  steers  to  plough  two  acres  with  a double-furrow 
plough,  and  that  a general  use  is  thus  made  of  them,  and 
for  most  of  the  other  purposes  of  draught  in  the  country 
where  they  were  originally  found ; and  in  others  to  which 
they  have  been  since  transplanted. 

The  rules  generally  pursued  in  breeding  and  raising  this 
valuable  animal,  may  be  considered  as  follow.  Many  ju- 
dicious observations  have  been  made  on  the  preference 
given  to  Michaelmas  calves  to  those  that  drop  the  latter 
end  of  February ; notwithstanding  the  additional  expense 
and  care  required  in  nursing  them  through  the  winter. 
The  greater  number  of  calves,  however,  fall  between  Can- 
dlemas and  May,  and  some  much  later  \ but  among  the 
best  breeders,  such  late  calves  are  not  so  generally  ap- 
proved of.  The  usual  mode  of  raising  them  in  this  dis- 
tri«5F,  is  . tp  let  the  calf  suck  as  much  as  it  will  three  times 
a day  for  the  first  week  ; then  bring  it  to  the  finger,  and 
feed  it  with  warm  new  milk,  in  like  manner  for  three 
weeks  longer. 

This  is  the  ordinary  treatment  for  the  first  month,  and 
the  calf  is  then  fed  for  two  months  longer,  twice  a day, 
with  as  much  warm  scalded  skimmed  milk  as  it  will  drink  ; 
when,  gradually  abating  its  morning  and  evening  meals, 
at  the  end  of  four  months  the  animal  is  weaned  from  all 
milk  draughts,  and  left  to  itself.  Small  portions  of  finely 
pounded  linseed  cakes  are  often  used,  and  recommended 
to  be  mixed  with  the  skimmed  milk,  particularly  in  the 
first  period  of  its  being  given  in  the  place  of  new  milk. 

The 
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The  full-sized  North  Devon  cow,  ( Plate  XIV. ,1  when 
fattened  to  its  frame, will  not  exceed  eight  score  per  quarter; 
and  the  ordinary  average  of  its  ox,  at  five  years  old,  and 
equally  well  fattened,  must  not  be  rated  higher  than  three 
score  per  quarter  above  the  weight  of  its  fattened  mother. 

The  form  of  this  animal,  its  excellencies  and  defeats 
(for  absolute  perfection  is  not  to  be  expected),  will  now 
be  described,  with  all  the  skill  and  candour  possessed  and 
felt  by  the  Author  of  this  Report.  Its  head  is  small, 
clean,  and  free  from  flesh  about  the  jaws  ; deer-like,  light 
and  airy  in  its  countenance ; neck  long  and  thin  ; throat 
free  from  jowl  or  dewlap ; nose  and  round  its  eyes,  of  a 
dark  orange  colour ; ears  thin  and  pointed,  tinged  on  their 
inside  with  the  same  colour  that  i9  always  found  to  encir- 
cle its  eyes  ; horns  thin  and  fine  to  their  roots,  of  a cream 
colour,  tipped  with  black,  growing  with  a regular  curve 
upwards,  and  rather  springing  from  each  other ; light  in 
t he  wethers,  resting  on  a shoulder  a little  retiring  and 
spreading,  and  so  rounded  below,  as  to  sink  all  appearance 
of  its  pinion  in  the  body  of  the  animal ; open  bosom,  with 
a deep  chest  or  keel  preceding  and  between  its  legs ; small 
and  tapering  below  the  knee,  fine  at  and  above  the  joint, 
and  where  the  arm  begins  to  increase,  it  becomes  suddenly 
lost  in  the  shoulder ; line  of  the  back  straight  from  the 
wethers  to  the  rump,  lying  completely  on  a level  with  the 
pin  or  huckles,  which  lie  wide  and  ojten ; the  hind  quar- 
ters seated  high  with  flesh,  leaving  a fine  hair-ham  taper- 
ing from  the  .hock  to  the  fetlock  ; long  from  rump  to 
huckle,  and  from  the  pinion  of  the  shoulder  to  the  end  of 
the  nose  ; thin  loose  skin,  covered  with  hair  of  a soft  and 
furry  nature,  inclined  to  curl  whenever  the  animal  is  in 
good -condition  and  in  full  coat,  when  it  also  becomes  mot- 
tled with  darker  shades  of  its  permanent  colour,  which  is 
that  of  a bright  blood  red,  without  white  or  other  spots, 
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particularly  on  the  male  ; a white  udder  is  sometimes 
passed  over,  but  seldom  without  objection. 

This  description  may  be  considered  as  a summary  of 
the  perfections,  as  to  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  ani- 
mal : what,  under  the  same  head,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Surveyor,  may  be  regarded  as  defects,  appear  first  in  the 
sudden  retiring  of  the  vamp  from  behind  the  huckie  to  a 
narrow  point  backwards ; the  great  space  between  the 
huckie  and  first  rib  ; the  smallness  of  the  angle  inwards, 
at  which  the  ribs  appear  to  be  projected  from  the  spine  or 
back-bone,  often  giving  the  appearance  of  a flat-sided  ani- 
mal, and  in  its  being  so  much  tucked  up  in  the  girth,  as  to 
show  an  awkward  cavity  between  the  keel  and  navel,  the 
line  of  which,  it  is  presumed,  should  always  be  found  to 
hold  a position  as  nearly  as  possible,  parallel  with  that  of 
the  back  from  the  wetliers  to  the  loin.  This  animal,  how- 
ever, is  generally  well  grown,  and  filled  up  behind  the 
shoulder. 

. In  the  choice  of  a bull,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
these  particulars,  but  his  neck  ought  never  to  be  objected 
to,  however  thick  or  higli  it  may  rise  upon  the  crest, 
provided  it  ends  in  fine  unfleshed  vertebres  at  their  in- 
sertion with  the  head.  At  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Fortes- 
cue’s  ; SirBcurchier  Wrey’s;  • — — Ackland’s,  Esq. of  High 
Bray;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Quarterly’s,  of  Molland ; Mr.  Stone- 
man’s,  of  Wood  house,  near  Torrington ; Mr  .Nickoll’s,  of 
H can ton-Court  house ; Mr.  George  Burdon’s,  of  Har- 
wood; and  at  many  other  gentlemen  and  respectable  far- 
mers in  the  district  of  North  Devon,  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  .of  this  justly  esteemed  animal  are  always  to 
he  met  with.  (Piute  W.)  ■ ■ » 

The  general  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  peculiar 
herbage  of  the  country,  and  above  all,  the  amplitude  of 
imag  streams,  may  in  a great  measure  be  stated  Us  the 
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cause  of  that  striking  peculiarity  of  form  and  colour,  so 
faithfully  indicative  of  other  excellencies  observable  in 
the  cattle  of  this  district ; but  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  old  and  well-informed  men,  have  not  kept  pace  in 
improvement  with  the  great  pains  which  of  late  years 
have  been  bestowed  in  selecting  the  most  perfect  of  the 
kind  for  the  purposes  of  breeding. 

To  account  for  this  faft,  the  following  reasons  are  with 
all  submission  stated : first,  the  great  demand  which  has 
been  made  for  these  cattle  from  other  parts  of  England, 
where  the  purchasers  would  spare  neither  paips  or  price 
to  obtain  those  of  the  highest  proof  and  beauty;  and, 
secondly,  the  reason  which  was  before  hinted,  viz.  the 
slow  and  gradual,  but  certain  and  inevitable,  destruction  of 
a large  portion  of  the  natural  herbage  of  the  country, 
by  that  indiscriminate,  and  ever  to  be  lamented  practice 
of  paring  and  burning  the  soundest,  driest,  and  best 
winter  lays  in  the  country.  5 

The  usual  praflice  in  this  distridf,  is  to  sell  the  steers, 
at  four  or  five  years  old,  to  the  graziers  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  who  feed  them  for  a supply  to  the  Bath,  Bris- 
tol, and  London  markets.  Very  few  in  the  proportion 
raised,  are  fed  in. the  district,  which  may  in  a gredt  mea- 
sure be  ascribed  to  the  great  indifference  hitherto  mani- 
fested in  the  culture  of  green  food  for  a winter  supply  j 
and  for  which,  indeed,  a sufficient  reason  may  be 'drawn, 
from  the  deplorably  wet  state- in  which  the  lands  tfre  suf- 
fered to  remain  from  the  want  of  draining.  Some  ex- 
periments, however,  have  lately  been  made  by  Lord  For- 
tescue,  and  other  spirited  improving  gentlemen  in  the 
district,  to  stall-feed  oxen  on  potatoes  and  hay  5 but'  nondj 
of  these  trials  have  hitherto  been  attended  to  sufficiently’ 
ip  detail,  to  draw  any  certain  or  satisfactory  conclusion* 
from  them.  The  same  gentlemen  have  *si*>  adopted  the 
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practice  of  soiling  with  tares  and  clover,  their  working- 
oxen,  and  even  store-cattle,  in  stalls  and  yards,  con- 
structed expressly  for  the  purpose ; and  as  water  is  always 
sufficiently  at  command,  this  species  of  management  may 
be  expeCted  to  come  into  more  general  use  on  a future 
day. 

A distemper  called  the  scour,  attaching  on  yearlings, 
two  years  old  steers,  and  heifers,  is  the  only  one  of  a 
serious  cast  to  which  the  cattle  of  this  district  appear  to  * 
be  particularly  liable.  A specific  has  lately  been  issued 
by  subscription  against  this  disease ; and  in  the  cases  oc- 
curring within  the  limits  of  the  Survey,  has  seldom  failed 
in  producing  the  desired  effeCt. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  steers  of  the  dis- 
trict are  always  worked  as  far  as  occasion  may  require. 
Their  labour  begins  at  two  years  old,  when  they  are 
broke  in  and  worked  gently  for  the  ensuing  twelvemonth  ; 
from  three  to  four,  but  more  frequently  to  the  ages  of 
five  or  six,  they  are  put  to  all  the  ordinary  labours  of  the 
yoke;  and  their  day’s  work  at  plough  or  harrow,  is 
usually  performed  in  a journey  of  about  eight  hours, 
during  which  time  the  plough-boy  has  a peculiar  mode  of 
cheering  them  on,  with  a song  he  continually  chaunts  in 
low  notes,  suddenly  broken,  ar.d  raising  a whole  o Clave.- 
The  ceasing  of  the  song  is  said  to  occasion  the  stopping 
of  the  team,  which  is  either  followed  by  a man  holding 
the  plough,  or  as  occasion  may  require,  in  attending  the 
drag  or  harrows.  ( Plate  XVI. ) 

The  only  comparison  to  be  made  between  this  valu- 
able animal  and  horses,  for  labour,  is  to  state  the 
general  acknowledgment  of  the  farmers  in  the  distrift ; 
who  unite  In  opinion,  that  on  a fair  and  moderate  com- 
putation, an  ox-team,  from  the  age  of  three  to  five  years, 
will  increase  in  its  value  one  shilling  per  head  weekly. 
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In  the  summer  season,  these  patient  animals  are  taught 
to  forage  for  themselves  in  the  coarse  pastures ; and  in 
winter  they  have  much  the  same  range,  with  access  to  the 
straw-yard  for  fodder  and  for  lodging ; here  they  remain 
for  the  night,  when  the  condition  of  the  straw-yard  is 
such  as  not  to  force  them  to  leave  it  in  search  of  a more 
comfortable  and  drier  place. 

DISTRICT  11. 

The  cattle  above  described,  as  being  peculiar  to  the 
district  of  North  Devon,  are  found  to  be  those  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  through  this  distrift,  where  equal 
attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  of  those  that  are  held  of 
the  highest  proof  for  breeding.  And  among  those  gen- 
tlemen and  farmers  who  are  careful  to  preserve  a genuine 
unadulterated  breed,  little  difference  will  be  found  between 
these  cattle,  and  those  before  mentioned. 

In  some  parts  of  the  district,  particularly  on  its  eastern 
side,  the  March  calf  is  reckoned  the  best,  and  attended 
with  the  least  expense  in  raising.  The  cow  is  suffered  to 
be  the  nurse  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  } after  which 
the  calf  is  suckled  twice  a day  by  hand,  with  two  quarts 
of  new  milk  and  one  quart  of  scalded  skimmed  milk, 
mixed  with  one  quart  erf  gruel  made  with  flax-seed,  boiled 
for  four  hours  with  so  much  water  as  is  equal  to  six  times 
the  measure  of  the  seed.  This  treatment  is  continued 
for  pbout  three  weeks  after  the  calf'  is  taken  from  the 
cpw ; when  the  new  milk  is  taken  off,  and  the  calf  is  fed 
-twice  a day  with  two  quarts  of  scalded  skimmed  milk, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  flax-seed  gruel,  and  con- 
tinued till  about  the  beginning  of  Junej  by  which  time 
calves  dropped  thus  early,  will  be  able  to  go  on  very  well 
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with  grass  and  a few  oats,  which  they  should  previously 
have  been  accustomed  to  eat  in  the  pen. 

These  Calves  are  broke  into  the  yoke  from  two  to  three 
years  old,  and  are  kept  working  till  they  are  five,  during 
which  time  they  are  usually  supposed  to  increase  in  their 
value  at  the  rate  of  50s.  per  head.  Annually,  at  this  age, 
when  not  sold  out  of  the  county,  they  are  put  to  good 
keeping  at  home,  when  by  summering  them  on  the  top 
of  the  prime  pastures,  they  will  attain  in  weight  from 
ten  and  a half  to  eleven  and  a half  score  per  quarter. 

There  are  but  few  dairies  in  this  district  i those  that 

• ’ • . «'  . * 

are  lett  to  dairy-men,  commonly  pay  from  nine  guineas  to 
10/.  per  cow the  produce  of  which,  for  the  first  twenty- 
two  weeks  after  calving,  is  stated  at  six  pounds  and  a half 
of  butter  per  week  ■,  and  the  remainder  of  the  period, 
taken  at  twenty  weeks  more,  one-third  of  a pound  daily, 
making  in  the  whole,  for  the  ordinary  time  the  cow  is  in 
milk,  about  190  pounds  of  butter  pet*  cow. 

A number  of  cows  and  small  bullocks  were  fed  last 
winter,  in  the  parish  of  Hartland,  the  average  weight  of 
which,  when  fat,  was  eight  score  per  quarter.  On  the 
same  farm  a number  of  sheep  were  also  fed  in  like  man- 
ner,  averaging  about  20lbs.  per  quarter.  The  quantity 
pf  turnips  consumed,  tops  and  tails  included,  was  2cwt. 

J . ' ' 1 , 

daily  per  cow,  with  as  much  barley-straw  as  they  chose 
to  eat.  The  turnips  consume^  were  irt  a proportion  of 
six  sheep  to  one  co\y*  ,, 

This  account  was  regularly  Jcept  for  about  twenty-one 
weeks,  by  which  time  both  cows  and  sheep  were  ready 
for  market.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  same  quantity  of 
green  food  (for  the  sheep  could  hot  be  induced  to  eat 
either  hay  or  straw  during  that  period),  required  for  the 
sustenance  and  production  of  - 640  lbs.  of  beef,  only 
yielded  480  lbs.  of  mutton  j a faCt  deserving  particular 
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notice,  especially  when  found  to  differ  so  materially  from 
former  opinions,  stating  that  fattening  sheep  would  not 
require  more  than  one-fourth-  of  their  iputton  weight  in 
green  food  per  day,  whilst  oxen  would  consume,  one- 
third  of  their  beef  weight  of  the  same  food  in  an  equal 
time.  The  experiment  strongly  -corroborates  the  latter 
opinion,  but  it  goes  wide  of  the  former  pne*  as . that  calls 
for  888  lbs.  of  mutton,  instead  of  the  430  above  stated,  i 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  this  district  to  graze  oxen  from  18.  to  14  scora 
per  quarter  ; but  they  have  seldom  failed  to  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  the  grazier.  ' .» 

A mortification  called  the  quarter-evil,  seizing  upon 
one  of  the  hind  quarters  of  the  calf,  between  nine  and  ten 
months  old,  is  sometimes  experienced  in  the  Bampton 
and  Tiverton  country.  The  cow-doctors  attempt  to 
prevent  its  fatal  issue,  by  giving  drinks,  and  inserting  a 
seton  in  the  breast  of  the  animal ; but  hitherto  no  great 
benefits  have  been  found  to  result  from  this  treatment,  as 
the  disease  once  appearing,  it  shortly  terminates  in  the 
death  of  the  animal.  . 

DISTRICT  III. 

The  goodness  of  the  water  in  the  country  north-east  of 
Barnstable,  is  sd^posed  to  have  much  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  native  breed  of  cattle  in  that  district: 
south  of  which,  and  through  this  country,  the  cows  be- 
come big-bellied,  appear  less  compaCf,  and  more  loosely 
put  together.  The  food  upon  the  western  moors,  save  in 
the  absence  of  the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  appears,  in 
its  native  state,  to  be  much  the  same,  and  equally  good  in 
both  districts;  still  an  essential  difference  is  found  in  their 
native  breed  of  cow  cattle.  Many  very  good  breeders 
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are,  however,  met  with  in  this  distrift,  and  who  in  the 
choice  of  a calf  describe  the  following  character — fine 
bone,  thick  loin,  and  full  muscle  above  it3  hams  and 
knees,  straight  back  with  the  pen  or  buckle  lying  rather 
below  the  level  of  the  spine,  which  should  be  carried 
straight  from  the  point  of  the  withers  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail  with  the  rump.  When  there  is  a scarcity  of 
milk,  barley-meal  gruel  is  given  to  the  calves  as  a sub- 
stitute. The  cows  are  supposed  to  yield  purer  milk  when 
eat  posed  to  the  air,  and  as  such,  are  seldom  housed  but 
(luring  the  very  severe  weather  in  winter.  The  work 
oxen  are  housed  from  November  till  May,  when  they  are 
turned  out  for  the  summer  pasture.  Their  winter  food 
generally  consists  of  oat-straw. 

j ■ • • 

DISTRICT  ir. 

i . . ' ‘ . . » 

In  this  district  we  find  a mixture  of  the  North  Devon, 
with  a<  larger  animal  of  the  same  kind,  called  the  Old 
Marlborough  Red.  This  breed  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  South  Molton  stock,  although  at  this  time  they 
differ  very  materially  from  them  in  size,  and  in  having  a 
dirty  brown,  or  rather  blackish  colour  at  the  ears,  nose, 
and  encircling  the  eyes,  and  in  all  such  parts  as  the 
orange  line  prevails  in  the  genuine  North  Devon  breed. 
A crtjss  with  this  breed  is  however  much  preferred,  as  it 
produces  a greater  aptitude  to  fatten  in  a given  time, 
than  is  experienced  in  the  South  Ham  stock,  which  in 
all  i*s  points  is  a much  coarser  animal,  and  produces  a 
greater  offal.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  particular 
choice  with  regard  to  colour  in  tiiis  breed. 

The  ox  at  six  years  old  will  average  about  13  score  per 
quarter  *,  is  equally  gentle  in  harness,  although,  perhaps, 

not  quite  so  hardy  in  the  performance  of  its  labour,  which 
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is  generally  done  in  two  joumies,  from  about  seven  to 
eleven,  and  from  one  to  between  five  and  six  in  the 
evening.  The  interval  between  each  journey  is  employc4 
in  refreshing  them  with  mown  tares  or  grass  in  the 
house.  Two  of  these  oxen  are  frequently  seen  cross- 
ploughing  and  skirting  the  old  lays  ; upon  strong  tough 
land,  four  and  sometimes  six  are  seen  yoked  together. 
For  the  bucket,  the  old  South  Ham  breed  are  much  pre- 
ferred to  the  North  Devon  when  in  the  same  pasture: 
whether  cows  or  steers,  they  are  never  found  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  South  Molton  breed ; great  pains,  how- 
ever, are  used  in  every  part  of  the  district  to  procure  this 
mixture,  as  it  is  found  very  much  to  promote  the  feed- 
ing of  the  South  Ham  ox,  and  to  make  it  prove  and  tal- 
low better  on  its  inside.  The  pasturage  of  a cow  per 
week,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  is  5/. 

Some  years  ago  a cow  of  the  Somersetshire  breed,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Tozier,  in  the  parish  of  Ashburton,  pro- 
duced, soon  after  calving,  Slbs.  1 ounce  of  butter  daily, - 
and  which  is  represented  to  have  continued  for  some' 
time  ; the  cow  was  fed  upon  grass,  with  about  a quarter 
of  a peck  of  barley,  mixed  with  a peck  of  grains,  morn- 
ing and  evening.  The  milk  was  not  large  in  quantity, 
and  the  cow  grazed  in  an  upland  pasture. 

The  same  gentleman  remarks  of  another  cow,  which 
was  of  the  South  Ham  breed,  that  yielded  24  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  and  from  which  was  gathered  two  pounds 
and  a half  of  butter.  This  produce  was  also  continued  for 
some  time,  but  the  precise  period  in  either  case  was  not 
particularly  noticed.  The  weight  of  the  first  cow,  if. 
fattened  to  her  bone,  was  estimated  at  eight  score  per 
quarter  j the  last,  eight  score  and  a half  per  quarter.  A 
South  Ham  cow  of  Mr.  Fabian’s,  after  her  third  calf,  fed 
entirely  on  grass,  yielded  22  quarts  of  milk  daily*  and . 
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from  which  4*  ounces  of  butter  were  made.  The  length 
of  time  this  continued  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  retnem. 
bered  with  regret,  that  the  cow  went  very  soon  off  from 
' yielding  this  produce. 

. * • t 

DISTRICT  r. 

No  specific  breed  of  cattle  are  seen  here,  although  the 
North  Devon  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  very  few  of 
which  can  be,  with  convenience,  or  are  worked,  on  the 
sides  of  the  steep  hills  in  this  distrid. 

DISTRICT  VI. 

A considerable  variety  of  cattle  are  found  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  district,  and  corresponding  with  the  pre- 
vailing breeds  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  favou- 
rite, however,  is  certainly  the  North  Devon,  which  are 
here  raised;  worked,  and  depastured  in  the  manner  before 
noticed.  The  most  perfectly  formed  bull  of  this  variety, 
which  cartie  within  the  view  of  the  Surveyor,  during  his 
progress  through  the  county,  was  met  with  at  Mr.  Richard 
Reynolds's,  at  Shosbrook  near  Crediton.  Tliis  animal  is 
now  five  years  old.  The  girth  of  its  fore  leg,  below  the 
knee,  seven  inches,  with1  a.  regular  hut  not  sudden  swell 
ini  the  musdes  of  the  arm  above,  and  which  has  a flattened 
form,  like  that  in  the  arm  of  a horse.  The  ordinary  dis- 
tance between  the  inside  claws  of  the  fore-feet  when  the 
animal’  appears  to  stand  easy,  is  13  inches,  and  opening 
the  bosom  to  the  same  width  to  the  breast  or  keel,  which 
is  1 6 inches  from  the  ground.  The  bone  is  proport  ion- 
ably  fine  behind,  the  musdes  finely  swelling  irito  the 
thigh,  at  a good  distance  above  a firm,  strong,  but  delicate 
hare-like  ham;  pin  or  buckle  on  a level  with  the  back,', 
and  forming  one  regular  line  with  the  wither^  the  shoul- 
der 
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ter  well  filled  up  behind,  and  its  pinion  lying  well  into 
the  body  of  the  animal,  seems  when  in  motion  to  protrude 
and  push  forward  whirls  of  fat  and  flesh  before  it.  Its 
head  well  set  on,  and  united  to  the  neck  with  fine  verte- 
bres ; skin  loose,  free,  and  velvety  to  the  touch,  mottled 
with  reddish-brown  spots  on  a lighter  red  colour.  The 
defers  in  the  form  of  this  otherwise  complete  animal,  are 
perhaps  not  to  be  remedied  in  this  peculiar  variety,  and 
arc  such  as  have  been  already  noticed.  The  weight  of 
this  bull,  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  is  13  score  per 
quarter. 

DISTRICT  VII. 

Although  a cross  between  the  native  cow  of  this  distrift 
and  the  South-Molton  breed,  is  much  approved  of,  still  the 
genuine  North  Devon  breed  preserves  a very  great  ascen- 
dancy. Why  they  are  not  so  commonly  worked  here,  is  said 
to  be  owing  to  the  strong  flinty  soil  proving  hurtful  to 
their  unshod  feet,  an  omission,  there  is  but  too  much  rea* 
son  to  notice  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Whenever 
this  operation  is  performed,  the  steer  is  shackled  and 
thrown  down  by  the  smiths,  and  the  shoeing  accomplished 
in  an  hour.  The  two  inside  claws  behind  are  not  shod  ; 
the  shoeing  on  the  other  six  claws  will  last  several  months, 
provided  the  animal  has  not  much  road-work  to  perform- 
Price  of  shoeing  from  eighteen  to  twenty-pence  per  ox. 
Three  yoke  of  oxen  are  equal  to  the  heaviest  tillage- 
labour  required  in  any  part  of  the  county  ; two  jK>ke  sup- 
ply the  place  of  three  horses,  but  a large  proportion  of  the 
common  labour  of  the  field  is  performed  with  one  pair 
only. 

A flux  or  scowering  is  the  complaint  to  which  these 
animals  are  by  far  the  most  liable  ; but  this  is  not  stated 
generally  to  produce  very  serious  consequences. 
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DISTRICT  1. 

i'  : ’ ...  ... 

The  native  sheep  of  this  district  is  the  Exmoor  (Plait 
XVII.) ; a horned  animal,  with  a moderately-Iong  staple 
of  wOol,  which  heretofore,  and  before  the  clot|j.  manufac- 
ture fled  from  this  county  into  Yorkshire,  was  much  used 
by  the  clothiers  of  North  and  South  Molton,  Cullumpton, 
Thorverton,  Tiverton,  and  other  places  in  the  county. 
The  fattened  wethers  of  this  breed,  at  three  years  old,  will 
usually  weigh  about  15  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  average  four 
pounds  and  a half  of  washed  wool  to  the  fleece  ; worth  at 
present  about  thirteen-pence  per  pound.  Some  attempts 
are  making  at  MoTland  Bouceaux  to  improve  the  wool  of 
this  breed  by  a cross  with  the  Spanish  Merino  ram,  and  the 
result  of  such  trials  are  thus  related  : 

* n.  i.  d.  d. 

Quantity  and  value  of  native  fleece  at  1 1 per  lb.  4 10£ 

First  cross  with  the  Merino 5 at  2 2 per  lb.  10  10 

Second  cross  on  this  produce 5 at  2 9 per  lb.  1 S & 

Third  ditto  on  ditto 5 at  3 5 per  lb.  17  1 

In  which  improvement  of  the  fleece,  the  carcass  is  stated 
to  pe  rather  advanced  than  otherwise.  The  Merino,  on 
the  Herefordshire  or  Ryland,  has  also  been  tried  in  other 
parts  of  jhe  district,  and  with  appearance  of  probable  suc- 
ce?$.  , The  th/ep-year  old  wethers  of  this  cross,  when 
fattened  to  thejr  frame,  being  estimated  to  run  from  14 
to  16  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  to  throw  off  from  three  pound 
a quarter  to;.fogir  pounds  of  washed  wool  per  fleece. 
Ju-qrn  tnpde  in  this  cross  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cof- 

fin, of  W est  Pevvp,- -it, appears  that  two-year  old  wethers 
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of  the  first  cross  will  weigh  about  15lbs.  per  quarter,  and 
shear  from  six  -pounds  and  a half  to  seven  pounds  of  wool 
in  the  yoak  per  fleece,  price  2 s.  9d.  per  lb. 

This  breed,  both  crossed  and  full  Merino,  are  found  very 
obnoxious  to  the  foot-rot,  the  best  remedy  for  which  is  to 
pare  the  foot  close,  wash  it  clean,  and  anoint  it  with  the 
oil  of  vitriol,  or  any  other  strong  caustic  matter.  The  wet 
lay  of  the  pastures  is  supposed  to  contribute  greatly  to  the 
production  of  this  complaint ; in  other  respedts  they  appear 
to  resist  the  storms  of  the  country  equal  to  the  native 
sheep.  A little  hay  is  found  to  relieve,  if  not  entirely  to 
prevent  the  scour.  This  cross  makes  a very  compaCt  ani- 
mal ; the  native  defefts  in  the  form  of  the  Merino,  appear- 
ing to  be  very  much  if  not  entirely  absorbed  in  the  more 
•pleasing  symmetry  of  the  Ryland. 

• A cross  was  some  years  since  made  at  Chittlehampton, 
of  the  old  Leicester  upon  the  Exmoor.  The  wethers  of 
this  produce,  at  three  years  old  average  about  2 libs,  per 
quarter,  and  carry  six  pounds  and  a half  of  yoak  wool  to 
the  fleece.  The  Exmoor  has  also  been  crossed  at  Heanton, 
with  the  new  Leicester  ; the  wether  produce  of  which, 
■at  two  years  old,  will  weigh  18  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  yield 
15  lbs.  of  unwashed  wool  to  the  fleece.  Price  of  the  two 
latter,  nine- pence  per  lb.  A considerable  loss  is  often  sus- 
tained in  this  last  cross  at  the  time  of  yeaning,  when  from 
the  extraordinary  size  of  the  shoulders  of  the  lamb,  the 
ewes  are  often  found  somewhat  incapable  of  excluding  it. 
This,  however,  will  not  continue  as  an  evil  on  the  off- 
spring of  this  produce. 

Several  neat  parcels  of  South  Down  sheep  were  met 
with  in  the  district  j but  until  attention  is  more  generally 
paid  to  relieve  the  soil  of  that  excess  of  water,  with  which 
the  whole  surface  of  the  country  is  overcharged  after  the 
autumnal  rains  and  during  winter, ' it  will  be  in  vain  t<$ 
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expect  that  any  advantage  can  be  derived  from  the  intro* 
duCtion  of  an  animal  whose  chief  excellencies  proceed 
from  a sound  and  dry,  though  an  exposed  but  wholesome 
layer. 

Upon  the  whole,  from  this  general  state  of  the  land* 
duringwintcr,  those  of  the  common  Exmoor  are  preferred, 
not  more  for  their  superior  hardiness  in  sustaining  the  pe- 
netrating chill  of  the  wet  ground  in  their  infant  state,  than 
in  being  so  much  better  calculated  to  work  for  their  liv- 
ing afterwards.  To  the  general  wetness  of  the  land,  may 
also  in  a great  measure  be  attributed  the  unwillingness  of 
the  farmers  to  fold  their  sheep  in  the  enclosures  at  night, 
when  in  the  day-time  they  have  been  depasturing  on  the 
moors  and  other  outland  commons. 

The  food  of  the  sheep  in  winter,  as  w ell  as  during  the 
summer  season,  consists  in  what  they  can  pick  up  in  rang- 
ing over  these  coarse  grounds,  with  the  exception  of  afford- 
ing them  a little  hay  during  the  severity  of  winter,  and  a 
small  portion  of  turnips,  that  are  sometimes  cultivated, 
but  which  from  the  wetness  of  the  land,  are  often  prevent- 
ed from  being  resorted  to  when  most  wanted.  The  wa- 
ter-meadows, as  before  noticed,  furnish  the  most  staple 
supply  to  the  ewes  and  lambs,  and  from  which  they  are 
generally  removed  to  take  the  first  shoot  of  the  artificial 
grasses.  Some  sheep-yards  have  been  constructed  by  the 
gentlemen  before  alluded  to,  for  sheltering  their  sheep, 
preserving  their  dungy  and  remedying  the  evils  arising 
from  the  wetness  of  the  land  ; but  the  habits  of  that  ani- 
mal being  naturally  opposed  to  confinement,  must  sooner 
or  later  point  out  the  necessity  of  encouraging  a proper 
growth  of  hedge-row  wood,  for  shelter  on  the  mounds, 
forming  the  outside  and  division  fences  of  the  enclosures, 
and  above  all,  in  a more  general  attention  to  the  proper 
, draining  of  the  lands.  ... 
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It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  in  this  place,  that  among 
all  the  inconveniences  in  point  of  food  and  lodging,  to 
which  the  general  sheep  stock  of  this  district  are  exposed 
throughout  the  year,  the  caw  or  rot  is  a disease  very  sel- 
dom heard  of  among  them.  The  foot-rot,  however,  is  said 
to  be  particularly  predominant  in  some  situations,  and 
found  to  attach  more  generally  on  the  new  Leicester 
than  any  other  breed. 

A circumstance  was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
Survey,  on  this  subject,  and, which  may  not  altogether 
prove  useless  by  being  noticed  in  this  place.  Some  years 
ago  a lot  of  sheep  were  purchased  by  two  gentlemen  at  a 
distant  fair,  and  driven  to  Bishop’s  Tawton  to  be  divided 
equally  between  them ; they  were  bred  by  the  person  on 
the  same  land  from  whom  they  were  bought,  and  the  par- 
tition being  made  by  the  alternate  choice  of  the  pur- 
chasers, those  that  were  designed  for  the  demesne  at 
Tawton,  were  immediately  turned  out,  and  the  remain- 
ing moiety  driven  to  the  estate  of  the  other  purchaser, 
where  for  the  first  few  days  they  depastured  in  a hay- 
field,  recently  covered  with  a full  dressing  of  caustic 
fime,  and  were  only  put  there  to  answer  a point  of  con- 
venience, and  to  eat  the  grass  that  was  growing  on  the 
unlimed  borders  and  near  the  hedge-rows  in  the  field.  It 
was  afterwards  found  that  the  moiety  of  this  lot  of  sheep 
left  at  Tawton,  occasioned  much  trouble  and  perplexity 
on  account  of  the  foot-rot,  whereas  the  other  part,  during 
the  whole  time  of  their  feeding,  was  not  in  the  slightest 
manner  afFe&ed  with  the  disease.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that 
the  foot-rot  is  a disease  originating  in  particular  situations, 
or,  that  in  an  early  and  certain  stage  of  its  progress,  it 
will  meet  with  an  unfailing  specific  in  caustic  lime. 

2 3 DISTRICT 
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DISTRICT  II. 

The  same  variety  of  sheep  are  found  in  this  district  as 
have  already  been  described  in  the  country  of  North 
Devon.  The  greater  number,  however,  are  the  natives  of 
those  extensive  moors  which  afford  the  sources  of  the 
Exe,  the  Dart,  the  Taw,  and  the  Torridge  rivers.  The 
sheep  most  approved  in  the  division  of  Tiverton,  are  the 
Bampton  Notts  (Plate  XVIII. ^ ; the  wethers  of  which 
breed,  at  20  months  old,  will  weigh  22  lbs.  per  quarter, 
and  shear  six  pounds  and  a half  of  wool  to  the  fleece  j. 
the  same  sheep,  well  wintered,  and  kept  on  for  another 
twelvemonth,  will  average  2 8 lbs.  per  quarter,  and  yield 
8 lbs.  of  unwashed  wool  to  the  fleece.  The  present  price 
of  this  wool  is  about  lr.  per  lb.  The  first  cross  of  this  breed 
with  the  new  Leicester  is  growing  greatly  in  esteem,  from 
its  improving  the  form,  and  bringing  the  animal  three 
months  sooner  to  market ; but  however  desirable  this 
cross  so  far  may  be,  more  of  that  blood  (allowing  all. their 
excellencies)  is  generally  objected  to  on  account  of.  the 
extraordinary  nursing  and  care  required  to  be  paid  to  the 
young  couples;  the  lambs  being  represented  as  very  ten-i 
der,  and  much  oftener  perishing  through  the  severity  of 
the  season  than  the  genuine  offcpring  of  the  native  sheep. 
Notwithstanding  these  objections,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cohath, 
of  Coham-house,  Black  Torrington,  has  the  genuine  new 
Leicester,  which  upon  his  sound'  lands  cm  the  borders  of 
the  Torridge,  he  thinks  likely  to  answer  extremely  welL 
This  gentleman  has  also  tried  the  Merino  dmthe  Ryland, 
the  wethers  of  which,  at  two  years  old,  will  weigh  ISlbs. 
per  quarter,  and  produce  a fleece  of  5lbs>  each,  worth 
2 1.  per  lb. 

A cross 
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Across  of  the  new  Leicester  with  the  Bampton  Nott, 
is  much  approved  through  Buckland,  Filleigh,  and  Pc-  ‘ 
trockstow,  particularly  if  carried  to  the  fourth  decree, 
or  in  other  words,  four  parts  Leicester  to  one  part  native 
Nott.  This  cross  comes  earlier  to  market,  and  at  two  years 
old  will  generally  average  20  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  eight 
pounds  of  yoak  wool  to  the  fleece,  worth  about  lOi.  per  lb. 

In  the  trial  which  Lord  Clifford  has  made  between  the 
new  Leicester  and  South  Down,  his:  Lordship  has  too 
much  reason  to  be  satisfied  without  pursuing  the  etfperii' 
mient  farther.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the 
sheep  pastures  at  Ugbrook  are  remarkably  dry,  sound/ 
and  wholesome  throughout  the  year.  Some  trials  have 
been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Morbath,  to  establish 
a cross  between  the  Ryland  and  the  Merino  <,  these  lUivo 
clearly  succeeded  as  to  tMe  fleece,  as  the  third ' croaSc  of 
this  breed  readily  sells  for  Sr.'-hV.  per  lb.  but  many'  objWf 
to™  it-'  on  account  Of  its  not  producing  an  equal  acreable 
proportion  of  mutton  with  the  native  sheep. 

The  goggles  is  a disease  sometimes,  though  rarely,  ex- 
perienced on  the  confines  7>F  Somerset  and  Dorset ; its 
symptoms  are  discoverable  in  the  morning,  when  the 
animal  first  rises  ffOm- the  ground,  by  an  evident  weak- 
ness and-  difficulty  in -raising  its  hind 'quarters  (and  which 
in  aH  ruminating  animals  are  the  first  that  are  lifted  from' 
the  ground).-  This  continues  for 'some  time  getting  worse* 
and  worse,  until  the  animal  can  move  its  hind  ports  fflt* 
longer  j 'if  then  fits  prostrate  on  the  earth,  blit  looking 
Constantly  backwards,  and  making  continual  effVrfs  -td 
reach  back,  and  bite  afld  nab  the  wool  towards  the'  IbirTj 
and  where  there  is  evidently  seated  a most  excruciating 
palnr*  In  this  condition  the*  animal  very  soon  expires*’ 
No  remedy  or  means  of  prevention  have  as  yet  been  sug- 
gested to  avert  this  deplorable  malady, 
v v.  zl  In 
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In  the  parish  of  Cheriton-Fitzpaine,  the  rot  is  very  apt 
to  be  communicated  to  the  sheep  after  depasturing  upon 
the  low  grounds  subject  to  the  wash  and  partial  over- 
flowings from  the  higher  tillage  lands.  An  instance  once 
occurred  in  the  parish,  of  a farmer  turning  l JO  ewes 
upon  a lay  field  in  preparation  to  be  sown  with  wheat, 
that  had  recently  been  dressed  with  a mixing  of  lime, 
hedge-row  and  other  mould.  The  grass  grew  luxuriantly 
after  this  dressing,  but  every  ewe  was  dead  by  the  Can- 
dlemas following,  being  all  cawed  or  rotted  with  innu- 
merable flukes  found  in  the  liver  of  every  one  of 
them.  The  other  sheep  upon  the  farm,  which  had  been 
raised,  and  in  every  other  respeft  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  save  in  depasturing  with  these  110  ewes,  were 
free  from  the  most  remote  symptoms  of  this  disease. 
Watering  grounds  earfy  in  the  autumn  or  fall  of 
the  year,  and  immediately  turning  sheep  upon  them, 
lias  been  found  uniformly  fatal  in  producing  the  same 
disease.  . 


, • r D1STJIJCT  III. 

, . \ 

* ’#  * i."  . * . 

The  sheep  generally  depastured  On  this  distrifl  are 
the  Exmoor,  Dartmoor,  and  the  light  hardy  breed  of 
the  lower  moors  and  commons  in  the  country.  The  au- 
tumnal rains  frequently  inundating  the  cold  clay  lands, 
are  very  apt  to  occasion  the  caw  or  rot  among  them,  and. 
which  has  been  sometimes  experienced  to  an  alarming 
extent.  They  subsist  in  the  manner  before  described,  60 
what  they  can  gather  from  these  coarse  sheep-walks,  and 
at  the  time  of  yeaning  only,  the  ewes  are  brought  into 
the  enclosures,  and  where,  as  long  as  grass  can  be  spared 
for  the  purpose,  lambs  are  raised  and  fattened  for  a supply 
to  the  Plymouth  market.  A Dartmoor  or  Exmoor  ewe 
' under 
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under  this  trial  of  indulgence,  and  which  in  November 
would  cost  about  18/.  will  by  the  June  following  produce 
a lamb  worth  20/.  and  much  superior  to  the  lamb  under 
the  like  circumstances  produced  from  and  nursed  by  the 
Bampton  Nott  ewe,  and  which  at  the  same  time  would 
have  cost  40/. 

From  the  number  of  sheep  annually  summered  upon 
Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  forests,  the  ewes  and  lambs  of 
which  are  always  brought  down  into  the  country  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  it  will  readily  be  supposed,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  sheep  stock  is  always  found  to  occupy 
the  surrounding  distrifts  during  the  winter  season.  The 
greater  part  of  these  flocks,  however,  being  wethers,  artd 
chiefly  preserved  for  their  wool,  are  left  upon  the  forests  ' 

during  winter.  These  mostly  belong  to  persons  residing 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  ahd  are  often  changing 
their  owners,  by  which  it  should  seem  that  the  flocks, 
and  not  the  proprietors,  possess  the  right  of  depasturage 
on  the  forests.  This  right,  doubtless  originated  with  a 
tenancy  in  Venvilie,  and  a flock  of  any  number  growing 
upon  such  a right,  seems  to  continue,  and  their  owners 
to  possess  it  exclusively,  as  their  attendants  on  every  oc- 
casion never  cease  to  dog  off,  and  chace  from  the  respec- 
tive sheep-walks,  be  their  numbers  or  the  extent  of  the 
assumed  distri eft  what  it  may.  '!. 

As  the  wool  of  these  sheep  appears  to  be  the  leading 
objefk  with  all  the  flock-masters  of  tfie  forests,  the  we- 
thers, as  before  observed,  are  commonly  left  to  winter 
upon  them,  during  which  season,  as  may  reasonably  be 
expefted,  considerable  losses  are  sustained.  The  broken- 
mouthed  sheep  are  culled  out  at  shearing  time,  at  which 
period  these  old  sheep  are  usually  in  very  good  condition, 
when  they  are  either  fattened  at  home,  or  disposed  of 
for  that  purpose. 

'•  '■  The 
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The  Dartmoor  wether  ( Plate  XIX. ) at  five  years  old 
will  average  about  l'blbs;  and'  the  Exmoor  at  the  same 
age  about  15  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  produce  from  four 
pounds  and  a half  to  six  pounds  and  a half  of  unwashed 
wool  to  the  fleece.  The  ewes  and  iambs,  with  the  pre- 
ceding year’s  hog  sheep,  are  brought  down  from  the  forests  , 
in  the  beginning  of  November;  in  some. cases  the  lambs 
are  not  returned  with -the  ewes  to  the  foreits  after  shear- 
ing, but  weaned  -at  home  in  the  enclosure^,  and  upon 
the  lower  moors  and  commons  in  the  country. 

It  is  no  Less  strange  than  true;  that  the  caw,  or  rot,  has 
never  yet  been  traced  to  have  originated  with  sheep  can-, 
stantly  depasturing!  upon  either  of  these  forests.  This; 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  scab,  which  is  fouhdi  to 
he  veryr common camong  them,  but  which  may  easily  be 
prevented,  seeing-that  the  sheep-walks  are  so  very  distinct 
and:  siqiaritejfrotnii  each l other.  Whenthe.  winter  sets  in; 
within  prcripdS  ofaandauiag more  than  ordinarily-sevenr* 
thd 'wether.,  flocks  are] shn&vedi  from  these. heights  to  the 
lower  cotmrbyifd  ltevboshird,  Somerset,  and?  Cornwall  ? 
on  which  olxisionsjjMthe  utmost  care,  is  Valeri,  in  keeping 
tlsemifirom  feeding  upon  -such  do  w/ grounds  .as  may  have 
been  inmfdated  bptho  imammal  -rains,  aajtl  where  there 
Wttultl  be  amafosolnte  aoertainty  of  thejd  .taking-  thc  rot,j 
the  dread  of  which  very  often  ocnasiobs  ih-eq bally  crud 
cxp'swttro-Of  these  ranimals  upon,  the, .forest's  'through  the 
wintffll.  -.ci  art:  i « t ->•,  ii  ; dir>  .«,V 

i The  usual  consideration  paid  to  those -who  rdntthe  dif* 
forent  quarters  ofit  lac  forest  of  Dartmoor  directly  from  If  is 
Royal  Highness  the  Pritjce  of  Wales,  is  ?>s.  bd-  per  score; 
annually  * a sum  considered  sufficient  to  exempt  them 
from  all  liability  of  having  their  sheep  impounded  or 
taken  up  as  estrays.  Tire  number  of  sheep  thus  sum- 
mered and  kept  the  year  round  upon  the.forcst  of  Dam 
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moor,  the  depasturable  parts  of  which,  in  a dry  summer, 
is  one  of  the  best  sheep-walks  in  the  kingdom,  i£  not  easy 
to  ascertain  ; but  if  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
returns  made  from  Widdecombe  and  Buckland  in  the 
Moor,  their  numbers  must  necessarily  be  very  considerable 
indeed.  A dry  summer  (as  just  observed),  is  always  the 
most  favourable  for  these  sheep-walks.  These  afforded  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September  last,  flocks  more 
■numerous,  and  in  much  higher  condition,  than  has  ever 
been  observed  by  the  Surveyor  in  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land, when  such  have  not  been  aided  bv  access  to  the  en- 
closures or  artificial  food.  Yet  the  grass  of  the  sheep- 
walks  upon  the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  in  the  beginning  of 
November  was  scarcely  half  consumed. 

t 4 » * * ~ . 

? DISTRICT  IT.  ' 

The  Old  Devonshire  dim-faced  nott  sheep,  was  for- 
merly held  in  high  estimation,  as  the  native  produce  of 
this  distritt:  it  is  a crooked-backed,  flat-sided,  coarsely 
boned  and  woolled  animal,  but  has  been  much  improved 
by  a cross  with  the  new  Leicester  ; its  principal  defers 
are  thus  cured,  and  a greater  disposition  has  bean  added 
to  fatten  at  an  earlier  period ; at  tire  same  time  tlve  fkt.ee, 
as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  carcass,  has  been  dimiBislied, 
the  former  from  ten  to  81bs.  of  unwashed  wool  per  fleece, 
and  the  latter  from  22  to  191bs.  per  quarter.  To  fcnlance 
this  deficiency,  the  animal  comes  to  market  four  month* 
sooner;  the  wethers  at  two  years  old,  with  advantage-; 
that  is,  after  being  twice  shorn  as  sheep,  and  once  as-  lamb, 
equals  the  average  above  stated.  This  issue  :onee  more 
crossed  with  the  new  Leicester,  will  arrive  still  earlier  to 
the  same  perfeftion. 

1b  many  parts  of  this  district,  a disease  among  the 
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- wether  Iambs  appears  to  a greater  or  less  extent  every 
year  •,  it  is  first  indicated  by  seeing  the  lamb  apart  from 
its  companions,  when,  on  examination,  a swelling  is  ob- 
served near  the  loins,  and  is  found  to  proceed  from  a 
Stranguary,  or  an  obstruction,  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
penis,  to  the  passing  of  the  water,  and  producing  such  an 
accumulation,  as  either  to  occasion  a rupture  in  the  blad-  • 
der,  or  an  absorption  of  urine  into  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal, which  becoming  putrid,  the  lamb  dies  within  a short 
time  after  the  swelling  begins.  Upon  the  lamb  being 
first  noticed  to  retire  from  the  flock,  his  penis  has  been 
examined,  which  being  severed  behind  the  wart  or  nob 
(by  this  time  assuming  a yellow  appearance),  the  urine  has 
flowed  freely,  and  the  animal  has  recovered.  Ewe  lambs 
are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  affeCted  with  a similar  disease, 
in  which  cases  it  never  fails  m proving  fatal  to  them.  ' 
The  cause  of  this  malady  is  by  some  ascribed  to  the 
lambs  depasturing  upon  the  barley  stubbles,  when  laid 
down  with  clover  and  ray-grass. 

district  r. 

The  Dartmoor  breed,  in  the  higher  parts,  with  some 
Leicester  and  Dorset  in  the  vallies  of  this  district,  are 
those  most  commonly  met  with.  The  reason  stated  for 
this  variety  is,  that  the  Dartmoor,  being  at  home,  are 
more  inured  to  the  climate,  are  good  nurses,  and  although 
they  do  not  feed  so  quick,  when  put  to  good  keeping,  as 
the  new  Leicester,  still,  when  fat,  they  always  prove  the 
very  best  of  mutton,  and  never  fail  commanding  a supe- 
rior price.  The  new  Leicester  are  preferred  for  their 
well-known  and  established  excellencies,  not  regarding 
the  diminution  of  fleece,  their  liability  to  the  foot-rot, 
or  that  of  being  bad  nurses  and  losing  many  of  their  lambs, 
as  countervailing  objections.  The  Dorset  are  preferred, 
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without  their  owflerS  assigning  any  other  reason  than  that 
„ ' they  like  them  best. 

DISTRICT  VI . 

The  same  observation  as  before  made,  respecting  the 
variety  of  Cow-cattlc  in  this  district,  will  equally  apply  to 
that  of  sheep  ; many  exceptions  will,  however,  be  found 
to  what  may  be  considered  the  favourite  sheep-stock  of 
the  farmer.  The  thorough-bred  new  Leicester  at  Haldon, 
appears  to  be  doing  extremely  well.  The  old  Leicester 
cross  upon  the  Bampton,  makes  a large  and  handsome 
animal,  feeding  kindly,  and  tallowing  well  within.  The 
wethers  of  two  years  old,  with  advantage,  will  average 
30lbs.  per  quarter,  and  shear  lOlbs.  of  yoak  wool  per 
fleece-  The  new  Leicester  cross  upon  the  same  sheep, 
will  bring  forward  wethers  at  20  months  old  weighing 
22  lbs.  per  quarter,  with  a shear  of  81bs.  of  yoak  wool 
per  fleece,  both  of  which  are  at  this  time  worth  10 d.  per  lb. 

. weighing,  according  to  the  custom  of  unwashed  wool, 

21  lbs.  for  every  score.  Mr.  Sillifant,  of  Combe,  appears 
to  have  succeeded  in  his  cross  of  the  new  Leicester  on  the 
Cotswold,  the  equal  blood  of  which  he  endeavours  to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible.  These  wethers,  at  eighteen 
months,  will  average  19lbs.  per  quarter,  and  71bs.  of  un- 
washed wool  per  fleece.  When  kept  on  for  another 
twelvemonth,  the  age  at  which  they  are  most  generally 
slaughtered,  this  cross  will  attain  the  size  of  25  lbs.  per. 
quarter,  and  yield  9 lbs.  of  wool  to  the  fleece.  This  wool 
is  allowed  by  the  staplers,  to  be  one  penny  per  pound  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Exmoor,  Bampton,  South  Devon, 
and  Dartmoor  sheep  ; still  the  common  price  of  10 d. 
per  lb.  is  only  allowed  for  it.  In  the  young  wethers  of 
fhjs  breed,  the  loose  fat  is  stated  to  be  9 lbs.  with  near  or 
kidney  fat  S lbs.  on  each  side.  The  larger  wethers  are  said  to 
produce  13  lbs.  of  rough  fat,  and  kidney  fat  4 lbs.  per  side, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Wreyford,  of  Clannaboroogh,  has  confined  hit 
sheep-stock  for  many  years  closely  to  the  new  Leicester* 
and  which  he  runs  about  five  to  the  acre.  His  lambs  fall 
about  the  25th  of  March,  are  shorn  the  June  following 
(being  previously  Weaned),  and  yield  about  one  pound 
and  a half  per  lamb.  All  his  male  lambs  remain  uncut 
until  October,  at  which  time  he  is  enabled  to  make  such  a 
selection,  and  which  usually  consists  of  about  one-fifth  part 
of  the  male  lambs,  as  seldom  disappoints  him  in  their 
issue.  He  does  not  think  that  so  late  a castration  ma- 
terially affedts  the  growth  of  the  animal,  seeing  that  it  had 
met  with  no  check  from  the  operation  at  a more  tender 
age.  These  wethers,  at  IS  months,  weigh  22  lbs.  per 
quarter,  and  will  yield  7 lbs.  of  wool  each,  at  the  average 
price  of  10 d.  per  lb.  Their  rough  fat  is  stated  at  lOlbs. 
with  near  or  kidney  fat  4' lbs.  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Sweet,  of  North  Tawton,  prefers  the  new  Leicester, 
With  which  he  has  stocked  for  some  years  ; his  ordinary 
$tint  is  about  160,  ninety  of  which  are  supposed,  annually, 
to  lamb,  which  makes  his  sheep-stock,  between  April  and 
the  middle  of  August,  amount  to  about  250  head ; besides 
^he;se,  he  has  four  cows,  with  a proportionable  number  of 
Jiorses  for  his  arable  land,  where  he  cultivates  annually 
.about  tpn  acres  of  turnips,  and  which,  with  his  65  acre9 
of  grass-land,  enables  him  to  carry  his  young  sheep 
•through  the  winter,  in  suqh  a state  of  forwardness  as  to 
sell  his  wethers  at  eighteen  months  old,  averaging  20 lbs. 
per  quarter,  and  yielding  Gibs,  of  unwashed  wool  to  the 
.fleece.  A cross  of  this  breed,  with  about  half  Bampton, 
is  conceived  to  agree  better  with  the  soil  and  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  This  animal  is  unquestionably 
hardier  than  the  new  Leicester  ; but  by  the  introduction 
of  the  latter  blood,  the  Bampton  comes  sooner  to  market, 
<and  at  20  months  will  weigh  241bs.  per  quarter,  and  71bj. 

4 of  wool  fq ||»e  fleace.  c • ' ; . . • v 
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DISTRICT  I'll. 

With  very  little  exception,  the  Dorset  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  sheep,  at  least  among  the  generality  of  farmers 
in  this  district  These  are  found  to  depasture  upon  the 
Black  Down  hills,  the  heights  of  Farway,  North  and 
South  Leigh,  Sidbpry,  Harpford,  and  all  along  the  com- 
mons and  high  grounds  bordering  upon  Dorsetshire. 

In  the  rich  valley  of  the  Axe,  and  through  all  the  finer 
pastures  in  thfe  district,  the  same  varieties  occur  as  have 
been  already  noticed.  The  South  Down  breed  have  been 
tried  on  a small  scale,  but,  after  a few  years,  their  frame 
becomes  much  enlarged,  and  they  throw  off  a much 
stronger  and.  coarser  ileece  than  when  first  brought  into 
the  country.  Here  the  practice  of  washing  the  sheep, 
previously  to  shearing,  begins  generally  to  prevail.  This 
has  been,  at  length,  suggested  by  the  difference  in  the 
price  which  the  wool-buyers  make  between  wool  in  the 
.yoak  and  washed  wool,  it  being  no  less  than  50  per  cent^. 
even  in  the  Dorset  wool ; and  although  it  is  not  so  much,  • • 
yet  it  is  greatly  more  than  proportionable  in  the  coarser  . - 
fleeces,  besides  the  over-weight  of  5 percent,  before  men- 
tioned. The  fat  wethers  of  the  Dorset  sheep,  at  two  . , 
years  old,  with  advantage  from  the  time  of  being  lambed 
till  just  before  harvest,  will  average  about  18 lbs.  per 
quarfer,  and  5 lbs.  of  washed  wool  to  the  fleece.  This  ' : 

, 1 • . I i i ‘ _ ' ». 

wool  in  the  yoak,  seldom  sells  for  more  than  1 s.  per  . 
pound -,  whereas,  when  washed,  it  as  usually  com-  J. 
mands  lx.  6d.  The  weight  of  a fleece  in  the  yoak,  is  to  ’ 
the  same  fleece  when  washed,  as  six  and  three-quarters  • • 
to  five;  and  the  consequent  value  is  as  61.  9d.  to  7 s;Gd. 
per  fleece-  This  has,  at  length,  been  made  evident  to 
the  farmers,  who  now  willingly,  agree,  that  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  wash  short-woollcd  sheep  before  sh.arinp,  bat 

" *J  , - Vf*  ’ t S .U/«J  •*!•'  .i  '■»  ! i * J'  ^ ' .i:  - • ’ * * 

to  sell  the  long  and  coarse  stapled  fleeces  in  the  yoak.  A , { » 
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rule  is  stated  to  be  in  use  among  the  sheep-graziers  in  the 
county,  for  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  mutton  from 
the  live  weight  of  the  sheep.  This  is  done  by  multiplying 
the  live  weight  by  five,  and  dividing  by  nine : should  the 
sheep  be  very  fat,  divide  by  eight.  In  general,  eight — 
five  may  be  about  the  mark.  The  result  of  the  preceding 
details  on  this  subject,  will,  when  collefte<J  together,  ap- 
pear to  be  as  follows : 
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Condition  of  fleece. 

1 Price  of  fleece  per 
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Native. 

Exmoor,  horned,  white  legs  and  f ice,T 

s. 

a. 

i.  d. 

with  a moderately  long  staple  of 

30 

15 

7 

yoak 

0 

10 

5 10 

7 

5 

12  ♦ 

wool,  pure  - * *3 

Dartmoor,  ditto,  ditto 

30 

16 

8 

ditto 

0 10 

6 8 

8* 

6 

Mi 

South  Devon  Mott,  with  brown  face? 

no 

22 

10 

ditto 

0 

10 

8 4 

and  legs,  lorfg  wool,  pure  - i 

Bampton  Nott,  white  face  and  legs,? 

20 

22 

ditto 

0 

10 

5 5 

10 

7 

17 

short  wool,  pure  - - - J 

32 

28 

8 

ditto 

0 

10 

6 8 

Neighbour, 

Dorset,  horned,  white  face  and  legs,? 

24 

18 

5 

washed 

1 

6 

7 6 

short  wool,  pure  - - S 

Ditto,  crossed  with  Exmoor 

13 

18 

5$ 

ditto 

1 

4 

7 .T 

9 

6 

15  f 

Distant. 

Sdt)th  Down  pure  - - - 

24 

18 

3 

ditto 

2 

4 

7 0 

Ditto,  crossed  with  new  Leicester  - 

1 

Leicester,  old,  crossed  with  Bampton 

24 

30 

10 

yoak 

0 

10 

8 4 

Ditto,  do.  do.  with  Exmoor 

36 

24 

ditto 

0 

10 

5 5 

Ditto,  new,  pure 

18 

22 

4 

ditto 

0 

10 

5 5* 

Ditto,  do.  crossed  with  Dartmoor 

Ditto,  do.  do.  with  Exmoor 

24 

18 

6 

ditto 

0 

10 

5 0 

Ditto’  do.  4th  do.  with  South  Devon 

20 

20 

! 8* 

ditto 

0 

10 

7 1 

Ditto)  do.  1st  do.  with  ditto 

18 

18 

1 4 

ditto 

0 

10 

5 5 

Ditto)  do.  crossed  with  Bampton 

20 

24 

j * 

ditto 

0 

10 

6 8 

IS 

8 

2! 

Ditto  do.  do.  with  Cottwold 

18 

19 

; 7 

ditto 

0 

10 

5 10 

9 

7 

16-  - 

Ditto,  do.  do.  do. 

30 

25 

i 9 

ditto 

0 

10 

7 C 

13 

8 

21 

Foreign. 

| , 

Merino,  crossed  with  P.yland  - 

24 

15 

1 6i 

ditto 

2 

9 

18  6f 

Ditto,  do.  do.  - 

24 

15 

1 5 

ditto 

3 

c 

15  0 

Ditto,  first  cross  with  Exmoor  • 

1 5 

washed 

2 

2 

10  0 

Ditto)  second  do.  with  do.  - - 

1 5 

ditto 

2 

9 

13  9 

, 

Ditto)  third  da  with  do.  - ? 

1 5 

ditto 

3 

5 

17  1 

• The  washed  wool  of  all  the  longnioated  fheep,  is  sold  from  IAJ.  to  ISd.  per  pound. 

+ These  sheep  are  not  sent  to  the  forests. 

f In  most  cases  of  a cross  with  the  new  Leicester,  upon  lonjr  full-fleeced  sheep,  a. 
deficiency  of  wool  it  observable  under  (he  belly  and  breast  of  the  animal. 

SECT. 
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A smat.t.  snug  breed  of  horses,  between  the  pack  and 
larger  cart  horses, . are  getting  much  in  use  in  differeHt 
parts  of  the  county.  The  former  ire  out  to  grass  all  sum- 
mer, and  generally  wintered  upon  very  coarse  hay  : so  long 
as  they  arc  kept  steadily  at  work,  they  are  allowed  about 
half  a peck  of  oats  per  horse  daily,  b*t  as  the  work  abates 
their  allowance  of  corn  is  lessened  also.  When  the  day's 
work  is  over,  which  is  generally  performed  in  one  journey 
of  eight  or  nine  hours,  in  summer  they  arc  returned  to 
the  field;  and iu  winter  racked  n.p  with  the  sort  of  hay  ju$t 
noticed,  or  pea-straw,  or,  which  is  too  commonly  the  case, 
turned  into  the  straw-yard  to  take  their  chance  with  the 
horned  cuttle. 

This  treatment,  though  general  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  is  fortunately  not  without  exception,  as  may  Ik 
evinced  from  the  regulations  observed  in  the  horse  esta- 
blishment at  Ugbrook.  'There  the  pleasurable  and  sport- 
ing horses,  as  well  as  those  devoted  to  the  labours  of  the 
farm,  are  under  a system  of  very  different  management, 
-and  that  bottomed  on  genuine  and  consistent  economy. 
Large  quantities  of  fern  are  annually  mown  in  the  park, 
and  neatly  stacked  up  for  use  at  a convenient  distance  from 
the  stables.  The  horses  are  kept  constantly  littered  win- 
ter and  summer,  with  a bed  of  this  fern  or  straw.  In 
summer,  tares,  clover,  dr  grass  mown  in  the  ptafitarions, 
are  given  with  regular  stated  feeds  of  dry  meat,  consisting 
of  corn  mixed  with  the  chaff  of  wheat  or  barley,  properly 
cleansed  and  sifted,  or  ctit  hay  or  straw  j This  example 
has  had  so  good  an  effeft  in  the  heighbourhdod,  that  tew 
of  Lord  Clifford’s  tenants,  and  many  others,  •’perhaps  not 
*o  likely  to  be  influenced  by  his  Lordship’s  recoipmenda- 
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tions,  are  at  this  time  no  less  devoted  to  the  considerate 
task  of  seeing  their  horses  fed  with  short  meat,  and  being 
well  cleaned  and  attended  after  the  labour  of  the  day,  than 
is  Lord  Clifford  himself;  hence  the  irresistible  influence  of 
perseverance  and  example  on  all  laudable  occasions. 

In  the  less  hilly  parts  of  the  county,  where  one  and  two 
horse  carts  are  more  commonly  in  use,  a larger  breed  than 
those  above  noticed  is  preferred.  These  are  generally 
racked  up  in  the  winter  with  white  pea-straw,  or  clover 
hay,  and  with  an  ordinary  allowance  of  from  one  quarter 
to  ■ half  a peck  of  corn  per  day,  may  be  thought  to  re- 
ceive somewhat  better  usage  than  the  common  pack- 
horse. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Axminster,  waggons  are  be- 
coming very  general,  and  where  some  very  good  horse- 
teams  were  observed ; but  a species  of  carelessness  was 
noticed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Honiton  among  the  farm 
servants,  which  calls  for  the  severest  reprobation : this 
consisted  in  suffering  the  horses  to  depasture  for  several 
days,  and  even  weeks  together,  with  the  collar  upon  their 
neck  and  shoulders.  This  insufferable  indolence  affords 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
cleaning  or  dressing  farm-horses,  after  the  ordinary  exer- 
tions and  labours  of  the  day. 


SECTS.  IV.  AND  V.— MULES  AND  ASSES. 

There  are  several  mules  and  asses  constantly  employed 
in  the  south  and  western  parts  of  the  county,  in  packing 
sand  from  the  sea-side  to  the  distance  of  several  miles  in 
the  interior.  Whatever  may  be  the  size  cf  the  horse  or 
mule,  by  the  side  of  which  the  patient  ass  is  seen  crippling 
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with  his  load,  he  docs  not  appear  to  be  less  burthcncd,  of 
even  carrying  a proportionable  weight  with  either  of  them. 
However  trifling  the  first  cost  of  the  ass  may  be,  which 
rareiy  exceeds  25  or  it  is  unquestionably  a valuable 
animat.  In  summer,  it  chiefly  subsists  on  the  tops  and 
seed-stems  of  thistles,  and  at  all  times  col  lefts  its  food  from 
the  way-side,  in  the  fields,  along  the  hedge-rbws,  and  in 
such  a manner  as  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  felt  as  air  ex- 
pense by  its  owner.  This  animal  lives  to  a considerable 
age,  as  is  evident  from  the  little  mortality  seen  of  heard 
of  among  the  many  used  in  these  parts  of  the  county.— 
The  mule  appears  to  be  equally  hardy,  with'  more  appa- 
rent strength  and  aftivity  than  the  ass;  many  of  these 
latter  are  also  constantly  employed  in  transporting  sea-sand 
to  the  interior  ; and  whenever  a gang  of  this  medley  are 
met  with,  whether  light  or  burthened,  the  mnle  always  ap- 
pears in  much  better  condition,  and  far  more  lively  and 
aftive  than  the  horse.  The  common  price  of  this  animal  is 
about  1.5/.  the  males  of  which  are  sometimes  castrated. 
They  are  doubtless  a very  useful  animal,  of  much  aftivity, 
strength,  and  duration,  and  are  very  cheaply  kept. 


- ' : ‘ SECT,  VI> — HOGS. 
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The  native  hog  of  this  country  grows  to  a large  si2e, 
stands  high  upon  its  legs,  lengthy,  of  a large  and  coarse 
bone,  flat-sided,  and  in  its  store  state  seldom  seen  in  any 
thing  like  tolerable  condition  ; but  proper  time  being-al- 
lowed, will  commonly  fat  to  six  score  per  quarter,  borne 
improvements  have  been  made  in  this  animal,  by  a cross 
with  the  Leicester  boar,  which  has  much  spread,  and  given 
a roundness  to  its  frame,  with  a proportionable  depth  of 
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body ; its  legs  have  also  been  shortened,  a finer  bone  pro- 
duced) with  a disposition  to  look  much  better  when  grow- 
ing as  a store,  and  to  feed  quicker  and  more  kindly  in  the 
sty.  By  a farther  cross  with  the  Chinese  breed,  these 
grosses  have  considerably  reduced  its  size,  but  the  advan- 
tages accruing  therefrom,  are  the  constitution  and  habits 
of  a profitable  animal,  weighing,  when  18  months  old,  and 
fattened  to  its  frame,  from  16  to  20  score  per  hog. 

The  produce  of  the  native  hog,  crossed  with  the  Hamp- 
shire or  Leicester,  will,  if  fed  in  the  following  manner, 
double  its  weight  in  about  12  weeks : begin  with  about 
two-thirds  of  boiled  or  steamed  potatoes,  and  one-third  of 
pease  and- barky  ground  in  equal  quantities  into  meal,  well 
mixed  together.  The  mess  must  be  seasoned  and  enrich- 
ed with  the  meal,  as  the  appetite  of  the  animal  may  re- 
quire, and  when  fat,  he  will  be  found  to  have  consumed 
from  14  to  16  bushels  of  ground  pease  and  barley.  This 
breed  again  crossed  with  the  Chinese,  will  fatten  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  time,  when  it  will  be  found  to  have  nearly 
if  not  quite  doubled  its  weight  also. 

The  proportion  of  fat  to  lean,  or  in  other  words,  of  pork 
to  bacon,  in  the  above  breeds,  may  be  thus  Stated  : the 
native  country  hog,  when,  well  fed,  will  produce  for  one 
pound  of  pork,  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  bacon.  This, 
crossed  with  the  Leicester  or  Hampshire  breed,  will  pro- 
duce for  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  pork,  one  pound 
of  bacon.  This  cross  again  varied  by  the  Chinese,  will  in 
two-thirds  of  the  time,  produce  for  two-thirds  of  a pound 
of  pork,  one  pound  of  bacon. 
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SECT,  VII. PIGEONS. 

» . * ,t  . . u 

Tiie  circumstances  of  this  county  afford  but  little  far- 
ther to  remark  cm  the  four  following  Sections  of  this  Chap-1 
ter.  It  appears  by  no  means  Overstocked  with  dove-house 
pigeons,  but  a few  words  on  that  subject  may  not  appear 
altogether  unworthy  the  notice  of  some  distant  readers. 
These  birds  often  fly  to  a great  distance  for  their  food* 
and  when  they  can  find  com  to  eat,  seldom  prey  upoti 
any  thing  else.  They  begin  to  eat  corn  about  the  ittidtHii 
of  July,  and  rarely  want  the  same  food  at  the  stacks,  «i 
the  straw-yards  or  in  the  fields,  until  the  end  of  barley 
sowing*  which  is  about  Old  May-day,  and  which  includes 
a period  of  280  days,  or  better  than  three-quarters  of  the 
year  ; the  rest  of  the  time  they  live  upon  the  seeds  of 
weeds  and  bentings.  It  is  somewhere  stated,  that  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Wales  there  are  20,000  dove-houses,  averag-  - 
mg  about  100  pair  of  old  pigeons.  We  will  take  this  es- 
timate at  three-fourths,  which  will  equal  1,125,000  pair 
of  dove-house  pigeons  in  England  and  Wales.  These,  to 
speak  moderately,  will  consume  (with  what  they  carry 
home  to  their  young)  one  pint  of  corn  per  pair  daily,  and 
which  for  1 40  days,  being  half  the  period  they  are  sup- 
posed to  subsist  upon  corn,  amounts  to  157,500,000  pints 
of  corn  consumed  annually,  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
by  these  voracious  and  insatiate  vermin,  for  in  no  other 
light  ran  they  possibly  be  viewed  or  considered  by  the 
Agriculturist.  The  amount  and  value  of  this  consump- 
tion, when  brought.into  bushels,  and  averaged  at  the  pre- 
sent price  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans  and  pease,  and 
assuming  that  an  equal  quantity  of  each  corn  is  thus  con- 
sumed (but  which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  the  wheat 
is  not  only  the  most  inviting,  but  by  far  the  most  exposed 
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to  the  ravages  of  these  birds,  both  at  seed-time  and  pre- 
ceding harvest)  will  stand  thus:  157,500,000  pints  =* 
4,921,875  Winchester  bushels,  which  at  6 s.  per  bushel, 
the  present  average  price  of  the  grain  and  pulse  before 
enumerated,  amounts  to  1,476,562/.  lOt.  value  of  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  country  annually  consumed  ia 
this  manner  j a circumstance  most  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Honourable  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, in  comparison  with  the  true  and  natural  value 
of  these  birds,  as  a luxury  for  the  table,  their  dung 
for  the  use  of  dyers,  or  the  purposes  of  manure.  To  this 
statement  is  to  be  added  the  irreparable  injury  they  com- 
mit in  seed-time,  picking  up  every  grain  of  seed  wherever 
they  alight,  and  the  corn  trod  under  and  also  beaten  out 
by  their  wings  before  harvest.  f , . , . 
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CHAP.  XV. 

RURAL  ECONOMY. 


SECT.  I. — LABOUB. 

:•  IT  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Fraser,  and  the  Author 
®f  this  Report  most  cordially  agrees  in  the  observation, 
that  there  is  an  openness  of  heart  and  mildness  of  cha- 
racter in  the  inhabitants  of  Devonshire,  which  probably 
is  not  to  be  excelled  in  any  part  of  England.  A general 
urbanity  of  manners,  and  desire  to  please  and  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  stranger,  prevail  among  all  classes  of  the 
community,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant  •,  even  in  those 
who  compose  the  lower  order  of  society,  and  among’ 
whom  we  are  to  find  both  male  and  female  servants. 

Servants- — These  are  formed  and  instructed  in  a way 
perhaps  more  prevalent  in  this  county  than  in  any  other 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ACl  of  the  43d  of  Eli- 
zabeth, forms  the  basis  for  the  education  and  the  train- 
ing which  farmers’  servants  generally  receive  in  this 
county,  and  that  in  the  state  and  condition  of  parish  ap- 
prentices. Some  difference  of  opinion  was  met  with  in 
the  course  of  the  Survey,  as  to  the  general  utility  of  this 
system,  but  the  reasons  stated  for  its  continuance  appear- 
ed so  much  to  outweigh  what  was  urged  against  it,  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Surveyor,  he  can  neither  withhold 
his  concurrence  to  the  general  principle,  or  forbear  to 
recommend  its  adoption  in  other  parts  of  England.  This 
a a 4 general 
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general  assent,  however,  he  wishes,  with  all  submission, 
to  accompany  with  the  following  observations. 

The  Act  above  mentioned,  subjefts  the  occupier  of 
10/.  per  annum  to  the  receiving  regularly  in  turn,  a parish 
apprentice.  Tire  value  o£  such  an  occupation  at  the  time 
such  an  Aft  was  passed,  was  justly  considered  commensu- 
rate  with  the  liability  to  such- a burthen;  and  although 
from'  die  decreased  value  in  the  circulating  medium  since 
that  period,  the  magistrates  will  rarely  submit  to  the  im- 
posing of  an  apprentice  where  the  occupation  amounts  to 
less  than  SO/,  per  annum ; still  in  these  days,  and  where 
there  is  often  a house  fob  of  children  to’ it  arse  Sind  pro- 
vide for,  even  this  standard  of  liability  seems  to  press  too 
lard,  sutd-  to  require  a farther  extension.  ’ •" 

The  manner  too  in  which  the  females  are  sometimes 
treated,  requires  that  sotrie  farther  regulations  should  be 
ihaUe  to  soften  the  severity  of  their  servitude-  Scraping 
the  roads,  lanes,  and  yards,  turning  over  minings  and 
filling  clang-pots,  is  at  best  but  a waste  of  tittle,  and  * 
feeble  effort  of  infantile  strength.  What  can  a female 
child  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  be  expefted  to  per- 
form with  a mattock  or  shovel  ? or  how  will  she  be  able1 
k>  poise,  at  the  end  of  a dung-fork,  any  reasonable; 
weight,  so  as  to  lift  it  mto  the  dtmg-pots  slung  upon  the 
horses’  backs,  for  hacking  out  the  manure  to  the  distant; 
parts  of  the  farm?  Even  driving  the  horses  after  they  ar6 

/ 

leaded,  is  by  no  means  a»  employment  proper  for  such 
girls,  being  altogether  incompatible  with  the  household 
and  more  domestic  duties  they  ought  early  to  be  made- 
acquainted  with.  '"r~~  - v *•  • 4 

• Nothing  can  fairly  be  urged  against  the  treatment  of 
thte  boys,  whose  instruftion  and  services  are  rendered 
more  suitable,  and  better  understood  : their  morals'  are 
better  aiktvated  and  more  striftly  preserved  than  fhetd 
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oould  be  any  reasonable  chance  of  expecting  from  their 
remaining  at  home.  Boys  so  trained  and  instru&ed,  are 
uniformly  found  to  make  the  best  servants,  and  to  prove 
the  steadiest  and  best  labourers  afterwards ; but  the 
girls,  too  frequently,  from  an  early  dislike  to  their  avo- 
cations, aid  in  which  they  well  know  they  are  not  here- 
after to  be  continued,  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  have 
much  emulation  or  desire  to  excel  in  them ; hence  pre- 
mature connexions  are  formed,  and  which  by  marriage 
terminates  their  servitude,  but  without  their  having  ac- 
quired in  h those  domestic  qualifications  upon  which  the 
Comfort  of  a peasant  family  so  essentially  depend. 

The  general  rule  in  hiring  servants,  is  to  engage  them 
at  Christmas,  to  come  home  the  Lady-day  following,  and 
to  continue  in  service  until  that  time  twelvemonth.  The 
usual  wages  to  the  head  man,  or  carter,  is  10/.  per  annum, 
with  board,  washing,  and  lodging.  The  inferior  depart- 
ments of  his  establishment  are  often  filled  by  parish  ap- 
prentices..- i|  jv.d  . d'l  >.~iq 

* . *V  .* 

, t , . , . 4 , - -j  ... 

LABOVkl'KS. 

The  wages  of  the  out-door  labourer  is  7r.  per  week, 
winter  and  summer,  and  frtjrfi  a'  quart  to  three  pints  of 
drink  daily ; even  in  hay-time  and  harvest,  these  wages 
arc  not  increased,  although  the  additional  exertions  at 
those  seasons  are  amply  compensated  by  board,  and  very 
extraordinary  drinks  and  sittings  over  ale  and  cider.  To 
these  wages  must  be  added  the  standing  supply  of  bread- 
corn  ; of  wheat  at  6 s.  and  barley  at  9s.  per  bushel.  About 
a stfore  perches  of  dunged  land  is  often  supplied  by  the 
farmer  to  each  peasant  family,  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
potatoes,  at  from  6 d.  to  8 d.  per  perch.  This  proves  a 
most  valuable  resource,  as  the  labourer  is  thereby  enabled 
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to  keep  a small  pig,  which  is  generally  in  good  order  for 
slaying  about  the  latter  end  of  winter,  and  when  cured, 
furnishes  a race  but  comfortable  indulgence  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  summer.  In  some  parts  of  the  coutlty, 
particularly  among  the  smaller  occupiers,  instead  of  7 1. 
per  week,  the  workman  is  content  to  receive  3 s*6d.  with 
his  maintenance.  ....  . ... 

It  is  no  unusual  practice  in  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  county,  for  a labourer  to  enter  the  harvest- 
field  for  one  day  only  for  his  drink  and  board  i but  with  a 
proviso,  that  at  the  Christmas  following  he  shall  be  in- 
vited to  a harvest  frolic  at  the  farmer’s  house,  and  which 
at  that  season  (as  before  observed)  continues  for  several 
days  together.  This  custom,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  been 
nearly  abolished  in  the  South  Hams,  and  in  the  country 
round  Exeter.  In  the  large  trading  towns  and  their  vici- 
nity, the.pricc  of  labour  increases  with  the  demand,  and 
the  scarcity  of  hands  there  may  occasionally  be  in  such 
places.  These  people  have  frequently  been  observed  to 
be  more  destitute  of  the  permanent  supplies  and  comforts 
of  life,  than  the  peasantry  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land. 

, . * f *•  ' - . » 

. . PRICE  OF  LABOUR. 

. . r i 

♦ f . <4  j 

. The  price  of  labour  has  certainly  not  kept  pace  with  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  money  within  the  last  20  years. 
This,  however,  seems  in  a great  measure  compensated  by 
the  general  custom  of  the  country,  in  supplying  the  la- 
bourers with  bread-corn  below  the  market  price.  Add  to 
this  the  accommodation  received,  and  which  is  becoming 
still  more  general,  of  the  labourer  procuring  potatoe  ground 
from  his  employer,  and  the  regular  resources  of  subsist- 
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eflce  for  the  peasant  family,  will  not  appear  very  fairly  to 
be  questioned. 

To  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  indulgence  respefling  the 
quantity  of  wheat  or  barley  that  may  be  issued  to  a pea- 
sant family  of  four  or  five  in  number,  it  is  generally  regu- 
lated to  consist  of  two  bushels  of  barley,  or  one  of  wheat, 
monthly. 

The  labourer  occasionally  employed,  not  resident,  and 
having  no  benefit  from  potatoc  ground,  or  corn  at  a re- 
duced price.  Usually  receives  1/.  W.  per  day  with  drink. 

Hours  of  Work , and  stinted  Labour  performed  for  a Day-- 
Work.— The  hours  of  work  are  from  seven  to  twelve,  and 
from  one  to  between  five  and  six.  Even  in  summer  when 
at  day-work,  the  labourer  is  frequently  seen  on  his  way 
home  with  his  tools  upon  his  back,  thus  early  in  the-even^ 
ing.  This  docs  not  arise  so  much  from  absolute  idleness, 
as  the  custom,  of  the  country,  the  day’s  work  bfjing 
generally  adputred  to  consist  of  a certain  stint  or  por- 
tion of  labour ; as  per  example:  thrashing  of  as  much 
wheat,  the  straw  of  which,  when  combed  into  reed,  shall 
make  five  bundles  of  ‘28  lbs.  each ; of  barley,  the  straw  of 
which  shall  make  twelve  bundles  of  35  lbs.  each ; of  oats, 
the  straw. of  which  shall  make  16  bundles  of  -to lbs.  each. 
When  working  in  the  coppices  or  woodlands,  having  bands 
previously  provided,  or  that  they  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
stuff  felled,  the  cutting  and  tieing  of  one  hundred  faggots 

considered  a day’s  work ; but  when  bands  are  to  be  pro- 
cured by  the  labourer,  90  faggots;  when  brushing  or 
JUrimming  up  the  hedge-rows,  and  that  the  bands  are  to  be 
found  by  the  labourer,  60  faggots ; cutting  and  tieing 
furze  in  a brake,  1 00  faggots ; but  when  the  roots  of 
the  furze  are  to  be  grubbed  up,  50  faggots  ; when  the 
labourer  does  not  tie  up  the  grubbed  furze,  . r makegood 
as  he  goes,  100  faggots ; but  when  those  already  grubbed 
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are  to  be  colkfled  arid  bound,  100  faggots  ; 'all  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  tied  with  a single  band.  Spreading  40 
heaps  of  beat-ashes,  lime-mould  mixings,  dung,  fee.  laid 
down  at  the  distance  of  two  poles  a-part,  and  to  make  the 
whole  meet  regularly,  whether  thick  or  thin,  is  considered 
a day's  work.  When  these  heaps  are  to  be  mixed,  chop* 
ped,  and  turned  over  before  spreading,  20  of  them  are 
only  required  to  be  spread  for  a day’s  work.  Gripping, 
guttering,  making  open  or  hollow-drains,  form  so  small  a 
portion  of  the  labour  of  the  country,  that  no  particular 
standard  is  as  yet  fixed  to  such  employments  for  a day’s 
work. 

Cottages  attached  to  Farms. — -Instances  are  but  rare,  of 
cottages  exclusively  attached  to  farms ; but  where  such 
have  occurred,  the  mc«t  substantial  benefits  have  resulted. 
In  these  cases,  it  has  been  usual  to  apportion  to  each  cot- 
tage, a sufficiency  of  garden  ground  for  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  family,  with  the  addition  of 
the  run  of  a pig.  The  rent  or  compensation  for  such  te* 
nements  are  various  ■,  but  in  general  may  be  averaged  of 
lather  short  of  40r.  per  annum.  The  rent  of  the  cottage 
with  a small  patch  of  garden-ground  for  pot-herbs  only, 
may  be  taken  through  the  county  at  about  30 pet  an* 
num.  The  want,  however,  of  comfortable  habitations 
generally  for  the  poor,  and  the  necessity  of  crowding  two, 
and  sometimes  more  families  into  the  same  hovel,  with 
the  disposition  unhappily  manifested,  to  let  such  as  are  <* 
the  vicinity  or  in  view  of  gentlemen’s  residences  go  to  de- 
cay, has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  want  of  po- 
pulation in  many  parts  of  the  county.  This  evil  has  been 
much  promoted  by  land-agents,  cm  a pretext  that  the 
estates  are  encumbered  with  unnecessary  buildings  (a  point 
in  other  respects  well  founded),  and  that  a reduced  popu- 
lation 
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lation  would  lessen  the  poor-rates  ! such  is  the  injudicious 
policy  floating  in  the  minds  of  many  of  these  men.  Hence 
with  a combination  of  other  causes  already  stated,  is  a 
country,  in  many  parts  capable  of  affording  a considerable 
surplus  of  bread-corn  for  exportation,  become  barely  equal 
to  the  supply  of  itself. 

- ■'  . PRICE  OF  PROVISIONS, 

The  common  price  of  beef,  sinking  the  offal,  is  about 
10x.  per  score ; veal,  one  month  old,  Sd.  per  lb. ; pork 
and  green  bacon,  in  the  season  for  curing  5d.  per  lb.;  and 
potatoes  from  8 d.  to  1 i.  per  bushel. 


■ FUEL: 

When  the  moors  in  this  country  are  at  too  great  a dis- 
tance, or  are  otherwise  not  found  equal  to  the  demand  for 
fuel,  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  copse  and  hedge-row 
wood,  Welsh,  Newcastle,  and  coal  from  the  county  of 
-Somerset.  The  turf  or  peat,  costs  little  more  than  the  la- 
bour of  paring  or  digging,  and  bringing  home.  The  fag- 
gots will  cost  about  13j.  6d.  per  hundred,  at  the  cotter’s 
house.  These  have  risen  fifty  per  cent,  in  their  price 
within  the  last  12  or  14  years.  Many  causes  have  ob- 
viously concurred  to  this  end,  and  which,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  times,  have  been  utterly  impossible 
for  individuals,  or  even  the  government  of  the  country,  to 
remedy.  An  unnecessary  consumption  of  wood  was,  how- 
ever, observed  in  the  open  fire-places  in  farm-houses,  but 
which  it  is  presumed  might  be  much  diminished  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Count  Rumford’s  cottage  ovens,  or  some 
squally  economical,  and  perhaps  more  appropriate,  contra- 
vane*. 

When 
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When  coal  or  culm  is  any  where  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  in  no  case  usual  to  blend  or  mix  it  with  clay, 
in  the  manner  practised  in  South  Wales.  The  price  of 
Sunderland  or -Newcastle  coal,  in  the  sea-ports,  is  usually 
about  2 s.  6 d.  the  heaped  double  Winchester  measure.— 
The  Welsh  coal,  carrying  much  in  its  quality,  may  be 
stated  to  average  generally  about  2s.  3d.  same  measure. 
These  latter  are  sold  by  the  quarter  of  1 6 single-heaped 
Winchesters. 

, In  thd  country  bordering  upon  Somersetshire  and  Dor- 
set, a large  supply  of  coal  is  brought  from  the  Mendip- 
hills,  and  sold  at  2s.  10 d.  the  sack  of  one  hundred  weight 
and  a quarter.  There  usually  exists  a difference  of  from 
Od.  to  I5d.  per  quarter,  between  the  price  of  coal  at  Top- 
sham  and  at  Exeter.  The  chief  supply  of  the  country  de- 
pendant on  these  coal-yards,  is  consequently  drawn  from 
the  former  placet  and  where  the  price  of  coal  in  the  latter 
end  of  Odlober  last,  was  21  s.  per  quarter.  It  is  supposed 
that  Honitcn  and  its  neighbourhood  are  equally  supplied 
.with  Somerset  and  Newcastle  coal.  All  the  trading  and 
manufa&uring  towns,  as  well  as  the  rural  inhabitants,  draw 
their  supplyof  fuel  from  these  sources,  bat  of  which,  in  its 
particular  mode  of  application,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any -circumstance  of  management  deserving  particular  no- 
tice, j.  . : > v.i  i , i . 

Large  quantities  of  cow  and  horse-dung  are  annually 
gathered  by.  the  poor  from  off  Northam-burrows  : this  is 
(dried  and  laid  by  for  winter  fuel,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
js  called  s/tenseti-  ■ ! . ; -i.  j.  f.A 

J:;.i  ,2’jZ iio.  • t i.i  • • • f • ,t:v  3 

- An  inordinate  disposition  to  Thievery.' — W e must  not,  how*- 
ever,  conclude  this  Chapter  without  statidg,  that  tluf  bu- 
siness (/or  as  such  in  some  parts ' of  the  county,  it  seems 
to  be  almost  exclusively  practised)  of  sheep-stealing,  k 
tiii'Y  carrkd 
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carried  on  to  a most  atrdcious  extent,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  forests  of  Exmoor  and  of  Dartmoor.  A 
well  attested  fail  states,  that  one  farmer  lost  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  no  less  than  108  sheep  from  off  the  former 
of  these  wastes ; and  it  is  no  uncommon  case  for  fanners 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  moors  to  lose  20  sheep  in 
the  course  of  a season.  Not  in  depredations  upon  sheep 
only  are  these  excesses  carried,  but  to  so  great  a height  is 
thieving  arrived  at,  that  neighbours  are  frequently  detect- 
ed in  robbing  each  other  of  potatoes  whilst  yet  in  the 
ground.  To  put  some  check  to  these  enormities,  an  asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bide- 
ford, and  this  will  most  probably  be  soon  followed  by 
others  in  thedounty.  t 

• , * * , * i s-trr  t 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

;i. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

CIRCUMSTANCES  DEPENDENT  ON  LEGISLATIVE 
AUTHORITV.  ; • 


SECT.  I. ROADS. 

HAD  the  roads  of  this  country  been  laid  out  in  the 
judicious  maimer  practised  by  the  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica, they  would  have  been  found  to  follow  the  water- 
courses in  all  cases  where  they  might  lead  in  their  general 
direction,  towards  the  point  assigned  for  carrying  them. 
In  doing  this,  infinitely  more  judgment  would  have  been 
displayed,  and  a far  greater  benefit  secured  to  posterity, 
than  in  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  original  pro- 
jeflors  of  some  of  the  most  important  and  most  frequented 
roads  in  this  country.  This  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  road  between  Barnstable  and  Chumleigh,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  conduced  through  the  valley  of  the  Taw, 
is  carried  over  the  highest  brows  of  the  river  hills,  where 
the  traveller  is  unceasingly  compelled  to  ascend  and  de- 
scend the  sharpest  hills  in  the  country.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  road  between  Bideford  and  Torrington,  by 
the  great  omission  of  its  not  being  carried  along  the  foot 
of  the  river  hills,  and  through  the  valley  of  the  Torridge 
river. 

In  addition  to  the  first  error,  in  thus  unnecessarily  con- 
ducing many  of  the  principal  roads  over  a hilly  and  very 
much  broken  country,  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that 
tbc  turnpike-roads  have  by  no  means  that  width  pre- 
scribed 
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scrib'ed  by  law,  arid  required  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public — so  essential  to  the  giving  a propet*  form,  and 
afterwards  keeping  them  in  sufficient  repair.  The  conse- 
quence Is,  that  these  narrow  ways  are  raised  so  high  in 
the  middle,  that  without  sides  or  bulwark  to  support 
them,  they  are,  in  a short  time,  by  the  traffic  of  the  lime* 
carts,  bilged,  Slid  forced  opt  Upon  their  sides,  when  the 
only  passage  remaining  is  confined  to  a narrow  ridge  on 
the  top  of  the  road,  but  which,  from  the  excessive 
coarseness  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made,  is  soon 
broken  into  so  many  holes  and  unevennesses,  as  very 
( much  to  endanger  the  knees  of  the  horse,  and  the  neck  of 
its  rider.  It  is  truly  surprizing,  however,  to  see  with 
what  speed  and  security  the  native  horses  of  the  country 
will  pass  over  these  rough  and  broken  places,  whether 
burthened  Or  otherwise.  * * 

Notwithstanding  the  necessity  which  there  absolutely 
appeared  to  be,  of  stating  so  much  ort  this  sitbjedl,  the 
Surveyor  must  beg  leave  to  qualify  thd  description,  by 
saying,  that  it  must  hot  so  much  be  considered  as  9 stridt 
delineation  of  the  whole,  as  the  leading  charadVer  of  many 
of  the  most  frequented  roads  in  the  courity. 

The  parish  roads  are  extremely  various,  some  corre- 
sponding with,  and  even  worse  than  those  above  de- 
scribed ; but  where  the  black  gravel  before  noticed  occurs, 
they  are  usually  self-made,  and  with  a little  levelling, 
could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom. 

The  prodigious  traffic  through  the  parishes  of  Holds- 
worthy,  Pancrassweek,  Bridgerule,  Lancelles,  Marham 
Church,  arid  Stratton,  to  Bude-bay  in  Cornwall,  for  sea- 
sand,  requires  some  arrangement,  that  in  its  operation 
might  convey  relief  to  those  parishes,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  road- rates  their  inhabitants  are  annually  liable  to  for 
keeping  up  their  respedlive  parish  roads.  This  well- 
BEYQN’.]  b b founded 
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fiun  ’ed  complaint  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  those  pa- 
rishes which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  approach- 
ing'the  bay  of  Bude,  as  it  is  found  very  generally  to  exist 
in  the  vicinity  of  all  great  lime-works.  Crab-tree  kilns 
in  Egg  Buckhnd,  and  many  others;  but  which,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, might  meet  with  an  effectual  remedy,  by  a trilling 
toll  imposed  at  the  kiln,  and  levied  by  proper  officers, 
upon  carts  and  horses,  on  all  the  strands  so  much  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sea-sand  for  manure. 

The  public  roads  round  Exeter,  Axminster,  Honiton, 
and  many  other  large  towns  in  the  county,  cannot  be 
excelled  for  goodness  in  any  part  of  England ; but  the 
parish  roads  generally,  and  particularly  through  the  red 
loamy  distrift,  are  very  indifferent ; nay,  bad  indeed. 
Until  the  resident  gentlemen  may  be  more  generally  in- 
duced to  take  up  the  office  of  way-warden,  or  surveyor 
of  the  parish-roads,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expeft  that  any 
improvement  will  be  made  upon  them.  This  truth  is 
clearly  evinced  in  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coham, 
of  Cohatn-house,  Black  Torrington,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clay,  of  East  Worlington.  To  prevent,  in  future,  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  roads  being  covered  with 
a too  coarse  material,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  as  way-warden 
in  the  parish  of  East  Worlington,  supplies  the  men  work- 
ing upon  the  highways  with  iron  rings,  about  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  through  which,  when  suspected  to  be 
too  larg£,  the  stones  must  be  broke  small  enough  to  pass, 
before  they  are  left  by  the  workmen.  The  roads  which 
have  been  made  or  repaired  under  this  regulation,  suffi- 
ciently show  the  propriety  of  it. 

The  height  of  the  hedge-banks,  often  covered  with  a 
rank  growth  of  coppice-wood,  uniting  and  interlocking 
with  each  other  over-head,  completes  the  idea  of  exploring 
a labyrinth  rather  than  that  of  passing  through  a much- 

frequented 
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frequented  country.  This  first  impression  Will,  however, 
be  at  once  removed  on  the  traveller’s  meeting  with,  or 
being  overtaken  by  a gang  of  pack-horses.  The  rapidity 
with  which  these  animals  descend  the  hills,  when  not 
loaded,  and  the  utter  impassibility  of  passing  loaded  ones, 
require  that  the  utmost  caution  should  be  used  in  keeping 
out  of  the  way  of  the  one,  and  exertion  in  keeping  a-head 
of  the  other:  A cross*way  fork  in  the  road  or  gateway, 

is  eagerly  looked  for  as  a retiring  spot  to  the  traveller, 
until  the  pursuing  squadron,  or  heavily  loaded  brigade, 
may  have  passed  by.  In  these  lanes  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  form  any  idea  of  the  surrounding  country,  a9 
the  size  and  depth  of  the  abutting  fields  are  only  to  bti 
seen  through  a breach  In  the  mound,  over  a stile  or 
gateway. 

As  to  the  application  of  water,  as  a means  of  preserving* 
it  has  been  so  far  beneficial  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  a$ 
to  wash  and  scour  away  every  particle  of  clay  or  loam 
which  would  have  tended  to  unite  the  loose  stones  toge- 
ther, and  wear  them  down  to  a more  even  and  regular 
surface  than  is  at  present  exhibited  by  most  of  the  side- 
hill  roads  and  lanes  in  the  country.  As  there  aTe  but  few 
wheel- carriages  to  pass  along  them,  the  channel  for  the 
water,  and  the  path  for  the  pack-horse,  are  equally  in  th* 
middle  of  the  way,  and  which  is  altogether  occupied  by 
an  assemblage  of  such  large  and  loose  stones  only,  as  the 
force  of  the  descending  torrents  have  not  been  able  to  > 
sweep  away  or  remove. 


SECT.  II. — ICON  RAIL-ROADS. 

• There  are  no  iron  rail-roads  in  any  part  of  this 
county. 

Bb  2 SECT. 
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StsCT.  UK— CANALS. 

■The  subject  of  canals  seems  to  demand  considerable 
attention.  Notwithstanding  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Devon  arc  by  no  means  so  indifferently  supplied  with 
fuel  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  many  other  parts  of 
England,  still  the  diffusing  this  necessary  article  more 
generally,  would  be  one  among  many  other  important 
advantages  that  would  residt  from  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  different  canals  which  have  been  projected 
through  several  parts  of  this  county;  among  which,  the 
Bude  canal  seems  to  rank  the  highest,  as  it  combines 
with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  through 
which  it  has  been  designed  to  pass.  Upon  this  subject 
the  following  observations  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Coham,  of  Coham-housc,  Black  Torrington ; and,  as 
the  general  information  they  contain  is  of  no  less  mo- 
ment than  the  locality  of  its  bearing  on  the  subject  before 
us,  the  whole  is  most  respectfully  submitted-  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Honourable  Board,  in  the  words  of  this 
spirited  improver,  and  truly  valuable  man. 

“ It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  been  ac- 
quainted long  enough  with  the  neighbourhood,  and  is 
capable  of  making  the  observation,  tliat  within  the  space 
©f  25  years  last  past,  the  greater  part  of  .that  tradt  of 
country  which  is  surrounded  principally  by  the  circuitous 
course  of  the  Torridge,  as  well  as  the  lands  spreading 
a few  miles  to  the  north  of  that  river,  has  assumed  almost 
an  entire  new  appearance.  Instead  of  a most  forbidding 
wild,  and  in  a manner  uncultivated  desert,  calculated  only 
for  the  grazing  of  lean  bullocks,  and  horses  of  the  smallest 
and  hardiest  kinds,  we  now  see,  in  many  places^  exten- 
sive corn  fields,  luxuriant  pastures,  and  uplands  covered 
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with  shiep.  New  enclosures  also  are  daily  making  in  flic 
moorlands,  which  principally  abound  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  deep  trenches  excavated  to  form  the 
fences,  are  so  contrived  as  to  intercept  the  springs,  which, 
from  their  superabundance  of  water  as  well  as  from  being 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  other  mineral  sub- 
stances, have  heretofore  rendered  the  herbage  of  these 
lands  so  coarse  and  unnutyitious. 

“ This  change  it  seems  has  been  in  a great  measure 
brought  about  by  a cause,  which,  in  all  similar  situa- 
tions, and  under  the  like  circumstances,  must  always  pro- 
duce the  Same  effe«ff.  It  unfortunately  happens,  that  no 
marl,  clay,  calcareous  earth,  or  other  fossil  manure,  has  as 
yet  been  discovered  within  this  district;  s0  that,  exclusive 
of  stall  or  stable  dung,  there  is  scarcely  any  other  ma- 
nure to  be  procured  but  what  is  brought,  and  in  some 
cases  at  a great  distance,  from  the  sea-coast.  The  roads 
too,  anterior  to  the  above-mentioned  period,  were  so 
narrow  and  full  of  sloughs,  that  they  were  utterly  imper- 
vious to  all  heavy  wheel  carriages;  so  that  those  formers 
who  had  spirit  enough  (and  really  some  degree  of  enter- 
■prise  as  well  as  perseverance  in  this  case  was  necessary) 
to  purchase  artificial  manure,  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  that  slow  and  tedious  mode  of  fetching  it  in 
/ bags  on  horseback.  The  mode  alluded  to,  was  for 
farmers  living  t<  n or  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  lime- 
kiln to  send  out  four  pack-horses  (as  they  are  here  called) 
with  a servant  and  a saddle-horse,  four  days  in  a week, 
and  from  this  exertion  and  parade,  be  received  home  no 
more  than  24  double- Winchester  bushels  of  lime,  a quan- 
tity (according  to  the  usually  covenanted  allowance  of  the 
country,  40  such  bushels  for  every  acre  broke  up  for 
tillage)  little  more  than  sufficient  to  manure  h«lf  an  acre 
of  land. 

-b  b 3 The 
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“ The  removal  of  this  difficulty,  which  heretofore  had 
so  obviously  checked  the  agricultural  improvements  of 
this  vicinity,  was  reserved  for  the  enlarged  understand- 
ing and  enlightened  policy  of  the  late  George  Bickford, 
Esq.  of  Darsland,  who  in  an  auspicious  hour,  and  regard- 
less of  all  immediate  personal  concern  - for  himself, 
formed  the  hardy  design  of  putting  the  highway  laws  most 
rigidly  into  execution.  No  measure  at  the  time  could 
have  been  more  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  yet, 
Strange  to  imagine,  no  undertaking  was  ever  Commenced 
with  a greater  degree  of  unpopularity : and  this  aCtive, 
persevering  magistrate,  in  encountering  the  avarice  of  thg 
ignorant  farmer,  and  the  more  extraordinary  prejudices 
©f  those  who,  from  their  rank  in  life,  and  education, 
ought  to  have  rendered  him  every  possible  assistance, 
forced  an  everlasting  benefit  on  his  neighbours,  in  spite 
of  themselves. 

“We  now  find,  therefore,  through  tjie  introduction 
of  wheel-carriages,  which  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  could 
ever  have  been  effeCted  without  first  widening  and  ren- 
dering our  roads  equal  to  their  pressure,  that  the  same 
number  of  horses  (setting  aside  the  saddle-horse  before, 
spoken  of,  entirely),  which  heretofore  brought  home  only 
5 4'  bushels  of  lime  t per  week,  will  now  firing  home  60, 
with  much  greater  ease;  so  that  instead  of  half  an  acre 
and  TVth,  an  acre  and  a half  of  land  may  now  be  ma- 
nured, at  the  same  distance,  and  within  the  same  time, 
leaving' also  the  farmer  to  employ  his  team  one  day 
in  the  week  more  than  formerly  for  home  purposes. 

“ These  observations  also  may,  with  equal  propriety, 
be  extender  to  the  carriage  of  sea-sand— a manure  Vhich, 
when  procured  in  any  proportional  quantity,  has  heen 
found  on  certain  soils,  to  have  been  productive  of  in- 
finitely more  lasting  effeCts  than  lime;  and  which, 
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through  the  improvement  of  the  roads,  has  of  late 
years  been  brought  farther,  anil  in  greater  quantities 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  than  it  was  possible  for  it 
ever  to  have  been  brought  before.  This  manure,  taken 
up  chiefly  for  this  distridt  at  Buile  in  Cornwall,  free  from 
every  charge,  except  the  mere  trouble  of  loading  it,  con- 
sists of  about  two-thirds  of  fish-shells,  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  granite  and  other  substances.  The  blown  sand, 
or  wc  will  say,  that  which  has  been  driven  by  the  tide 
and  winds  farthest  in-shore,  as  being  the  lightest  and 
most  purely  calcareous,  has  of  late  been  considered  the 
best.  The  stifFest  soils,  and  those  containing  the  greatest 
portion  of  vitriolic  acid,  both  of  which  properties  predo- 
minate in  our  moorlands,  are  chiefly  benefited  by  this 
manure:  the  land  working  on  them  not  only  mechani- 
cally as  a wedge  dividing  their  clods,  but  through  the 
vitriolic  acid,  all  that  is  calcareous  of  it  is  decomposed, 
and  becomes  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  lime.  On  all 
light  upland  soils,  therefore,  this  manure  can  have  but 
little  effect,  if  any  whatever;  for  these  soils  being  too 
loose  and  friable  already,  and  being  totally  destitute  also 
of  the  vitriolic  acid,  unless  indeed  an  oily  matter  be  ab- 
sorbed from  the  sand  (of  which  some  ingenious  ruen  en- 
tertain an  opinion),  the  land  must  be  rather  deteriorated 
than  improved  by  its  application. 

“ But  as  the  moorlands,  that  is,  such  as  always  heretc*- 
forc  have  been  suffered  to  lie  as  waste,  still  form  a strik- 
ing feature  in  the  country  we  are  now  contemplating; 
and  as  we  have  seen  how  much  sea-sand  is  calculated  to 
improve  them;  viewing  also  the  astonishing  advantages 
which  we  have  already  derived  ‘from  the  exertions  of  one 
individual  in  the  improvement  of  our  roads ; it  must  ap- 
pear extraordinary  indeed,  to  every  stranger  who  comes 
amongst  us,  that  having  the  means  in  our  power,  we  do 
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not  proceed  to  procure  this  manure  in  3 still  infinitely 
greater  degree  Qf  abundance.  And  this  consideration 
leads  us  to  3 circumstance,  which  in  this  place  sepms  tp 
claim  no  small  degree  of  attention. 

*?  Some  years  since  Earl  Stanhope  came  into  tlii§ 
neighbourhood,  and  with  that  ardour  which  has  always 
distinguished  that  Nobleman,  when  in  pursuit  of  any  ol> 
je<ft  that  may  tepd  to  public  good,  took  a personal  sur- 
vey with  two  eminent  Surveyors,  of  ai}  the  country  lying 
between  Bude  and  Hatherleigh,  in  this  county  ; and  from 
his  report,  it  seems  proved  to  a demonstration,  that  a 
canal,  taking  different  courses  between  the  points  above- 
mentioned,  exclusively  of  all  other  advantages  always  at- 
tending inland  navigation,  might  be  made  59  pay  an  in- 
terest on  the  capital  employed,  of  at  least  10/.  per  cent, 
pn  the  simple  article  of  sea-sand!  and  this  article  ren- 
dered, at  the  remotest  distance  qf  the  canal  from  Budc, 
opeveighth  of  the  present  price  of  carriage!  Whether 
from  an  idea  that  during  a war,  in  which  most  unfortu- 
nately we  hav$  been  engaged  almost  ever  since  this  sur- 
vey was  taken,  hjs  Lprdship  might  think,  in  so  thinly 
inhabited  a neighbourhood,  a sufficient  number  of  hands 
could  not  be  obtained  to  perfe/l  such  an  undertaking;  or 
whether  his  Lordship  is  engaged  for  the  present  in  some 
other  enterprise  which  hq  may  deem  of  greater  import- 
ance, certain  it  is,  that  this  scheme,  so  honourable  to  the 
first  projector  of  it,  and  so  pregnant  of  local  advantage, 
is  for  a season  at  least  laid  jisidq. 

“ How  much  therefore  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  these 
Circumstances  are  not  duly  considered;  for,  if  his  Lord- 
ship,  or  any  other  public-spirited  map,  could  be  induced 
to  condufl  a measure  of  this  sort,  some  thousands,  of 
acres  would  almost  instantaneously  be  converted  into  rich 
pasture.  The  hedges  forming  the  enclosures  might, 
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through  the  natural  stiffness  and  binding  quality  of  the 
soil,  be  raised  to  any  height,  and  would  serve  as  an  ex- 
cellent shade  and  shelter.  Perhaps,  a ten-acred  enclosure 
might  be  as  convenient  and  proper  a size  as  any  other. 

The  trenches  supplying  materials  for  the  raising  of  these 
hedges  being  cut  transversely  to  the  sloping  ground, 
Would  intercept  most  of  the  springs;  the  land  having 
been  first  pared,  burnt,  cropped  with  turnips  and  oats, 
and  sown  with  proper  grass-seeds,  being  thrown  up  into 
ridges,  consisting  of  about  40  furrows  each,  would  drain 
itself  for  the  most  part  of  rain  or  surface  water ; and 
, where  this  cannot  well  be  done,  and  where  the  subsoil  is 
clay,  which  is  most  commonly  the  case,  Lambert’s  mole- 
plough,  which  has  lately  been  introduced  by  a society  of 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holdsworthy,  will  ef- 
fectually do  the  business.  From  these  drains  also,  re- 
ceiving-ponds might  be  constructed  for  the  cattle  to  drink 
at,  and  which,  when  emptied,  might  serve  (the  water 
being  improved  by  stagnation)  to  irrigate  the  grounds 
beneath.  The  land  thus  enclosed — thus  sheltered — and 
thus  drained,  might  by  the  aid  of  sea-sand,  be  made  as 
rich,  and  as  truly  valuable  in  itself,  as  any  land  in  the 
kingdom.  • 

“ To  enumerate  all  the  advantages  of  a canal  in  a paper 
of  this  sort,  would  be  superfluous ; but  there  are  certain 
points  immediately  connected  with  agriculture,  which 
cannot  well  be  passed  over.  It  has  of  late  been  most 
strenuously  recommended  by  Lord  Somerville  and  others, 
to  substitute,  as  much  as  possible,  the  labour  of  oxen  in 
heavy  draughts,  for  that  of  horses.  In  such  situations  as 
we  have  been  describing,  where  manure  cannot  be  obtained 
at  a less  distance  than  from  10  to  15  miles,  such  a measure 
would  be  imprafticable.  Oxen  do  not  possess  strength 
and  agility  sufficient  for  heavy  draughts  and  long  jour- 
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nies ; and  the  farmer  knows  from  experience,  that  in 
every  journey,  he  would  lose  considerably  more  in  the 
growth  and  condition  of  the  ox,  than  he  could  pos'ibly 
save  to  his  pocket  from  his  not  sending  a horse  in  its  stead. 
Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  a jrcgular  team  of 
horses  must  be  kept ; and  such  team,  of  course,  ought  to 
be  employed.  For  easy  labour  and  short  journies,  indeed, 
the  ox  may  be  found  of  service  , and  by  a more  general 
introduction  of  canals,  both  of  these  oHjeits  would  be 
obtained.  Oxen  might  then  be  made  subservient  to  the 
purpose  of  most  conveyances}  and  as  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a large  team  of  horses  would  then,  in  most  cases, 
be  superseded,  a larger  quantity  of  fodder  might  be  laid 
up  for  oxen,  and,  consequently,  what  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance, a larger  quantity  of  fooo  iit  for  an  Englishman's 
table  would  be  provided. 

“ The  roads,  also,  would  be  kept  in  better  repair,  and 
at  a c nsiie.  able  less  expense,  by  that  means.  All  the 
heavy  articles  would  be  conveyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance  retired,  by  water  v and  as  the  roads,  from  that 
instant,  would  assume  a new  character,  so  in  proportion 
to  the  shortness  of  the  distance,  for  the  conveying  of  any 
given  article,  would  the  evenness  of  the  roads  facilitate  its 
conveyance.  On  all  these  considerations,  therefore,  whe- 
ther wc  are  stimulated  by  the  benefits  which  have  already 
accrued  to  us  from  what  lias  been  done  to  our  roads,  rhe 
prospect  of  rendering  a barren  trafl  of  land,  fertile,  the 
lessening  of  the  number  of  our  horses,  and  consequently 
increasing  onr  oxen  } the  pleasure  of  travelling  on  good 
reads,  or  the  advantages  and  comforts  of  all  these  circum- 
stances thrown  together  into  one  general  point  of  view,  no 
person,  we  flatter  ourselves,  who  can  have  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  neighbourhood  at  heart,  and  is  not  absorbed 
in  his  own  private  views,  or  led  away  by  old  narrow  pre- 
judices. 
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jmlices,  will  long  hesitate  to  throw  in  hjs  aid  to  the  driv- 
ing of  a canal,  with  its  various  branches,  through  the 
centre  of  the  district.  The  accomplishment  of  this  objeft 
wiJJ,  in  time?  of  peace,  be  a double  blessing  to  the  coun- 
try ; and,  it)  time  of  war,  will,  in  a tenfold  degree,  enable 
its  inhabitants  to  meet  its  exigencies.” 


The  principal  means  suggested  by  the  engineers  for 
accomplishing  this  undertaking,  were  those  of  overcom- 
ing the  declivities  by  rail-roads  and  double  inclined-  planes; 
and  after  attaining  the  summit  of  particular  levels,  to 
continue  them  as  such  by  the  aid  of  aquedufts  and  tun- 
nels, to  a considerable  distance.  The  length  of  the  highest 
level  of  this  canal  was  estimated  at  no  less  than  fifty  miles. 

Some  years  ago  a plan  was  also  in  agitation  for  making 
a canal  between  the  present  boatable  waters  of  the  Tor- 
ridge,  at  Wear-Giffard,  through  Peters  Marland,  Sheep- 
wash,  and  Hatherleigh,  towards  Oakhampton,  where  one 
branch  was  proposed  to  unite  with  the  canal  now  carry- 
ing on  between  Crediton  and  Exeter ; and  another  branch 
to,  conneft  with  the  Tavistock  canal.  This  measure, 
although  fondly  cherished  by  its  first  promoters,  and  many 
gentlemen  in  the  country,  is,  for  the  present,  laid  aside. 

Along  time  prior  to  this  last  projeft,  a line  of  levels 
waq  surveyed  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  waters  of 
the  Taw  and  the  Exe  with  each  other..  The  projected 
line  of  this  canal,  with  its  diverging  branches  between 
the  Bristol  and  the  British  Channel,  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  as  follows  : beginning  at  the  bridge  of  Barnstable, 
and  proceeding  thence  between  Pill  and  the  river  Taw, 
Bishop’s  Tawton  and  Fordigate,  and  the  Taw,  Buer, 
Fisherton,  Hooper’s  Grove,  Collon  and  Holston,  and  the 
Taw.  Here  the  turnpike-road  and  river  were  to  have 
been  crossed  to  Little  Wear.  The  Taw  was  then  to  have 
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been  re-crossed  to  the  west  end  of  Umberleigh- bridge, 
in  the  parish  of  Etherington  thence  along  and  on  the 
same  side  the  Taw,  to  Wear  Marsh,  to  Scoop  and  Kine- 
fard,  in  the  parish  of  High  Biekmgton  ; thence  to  Ta- 
nnr-place,  A bbot’s-marsh,  Tidman’s-ford  and  Brklge- 
house  farm,  to  Newenham-bridge ; thence  crossing  the 
river  by  Colloton-niills,  and  crossing  the  tnrnpike-road 
to  Cdloton-fcarton  5 thence  crossing  the  river  Dart  to 
Frgsford  road,  by  the  keeper’s  house ; thence  on  to  Chuv- 
son-barton,  and  Nymet-miU,  which  river  was  to  have 
been  crossed  to  Bridge-town,  in  the  parish  of  Tapford  j 
thence  re-eross  this  river  under  Bradford,  to  a certain 
point  in  the  parish  of  Mary  Down  j where  a collateral 
branch  was  proposed  to  extend  to  North  Tawton.  From 
this  point,  called  Braddeford,  to  Copplestone,  in  the  parish 
of  Colebrook,  was  the  proposed  summit  level  of  the 
canal,  which  was  to  have  been  formed  by  a tunnel  of 
three  miles  one  furlong  and  four  hundred  and  seventeen 
links  in  length.  Resuming  a description  of  the  coorse  of 
the  canal  from  Copplestone,  it  was  proposed  to  proceed" 
thence  to  Coleford,  Pa  ns  on  under  Yeaford,  GunStone, 
YeoTown,  to  Ford  ton  ; thence  to  Codshead-bridge,  in 
the  parish  of  Crcditon,  crossing  the  turnpike  road  to  the 
river  Creedy,  which  road  again  re-cross  to  Pynes : thence 
on  to  Stoke,  to  join  with  the  Grand  Jtinfiion  C anal, 
which  was  proposed  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
county  of  Somerset,  along  the  valley  of  the  Culm  and  Exc 
toTopsliam.  Returning  back  to  Pynes,  another  collateral 
branch  was  intended  to  be  made  to  Cowley-bridge,  and 
thence  to  Exeter  quay.  A line  was  also  projected  to  have 
been  carried  from  the  nprth  west  end  of  the  summit  level, 
through  Wifakleigb,  Bayford,  and  Torrington,  to  unite 
with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Torridge,  at  Wear- 
•CitJard.  • 
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The  principal  points  on  the  survey  of  this  line  of  levels 
( Vidt  tbs  Map  tf  the  County ),  are  as  follows : 


milts,  fur.  links. 

From  A,  at  Topsham,  to  B,  at  > 

_ , f 20  0 Gli> 

Coppie stone  > 

From  B,  at  Copplestone,  to  C,~) 
at  Braddeford  5 

From  C,  at  Braddeford,  to  D, 
at  Barnstable  MMM 


3 1 411 


21  2 607 
DiiFerence  — ...... 


frrt, 

rise  2f>7 

level 

fall  312 
25 


From  this  statement,  it  should  seem  that  the  low-water 
Hue  at  Topsham  is  25  feet  higher  than  the  low- water 
mark  at  the  bridge  of  Barnstable.  Tnis,  however  extra- 
ordinary, is  not  otherwise  to  be  understood  from  the 
above  statement,  extracted  from  the  scale  of  levels. 

The  collateral  branches  surveyed  from  this  generaldine 
of  canal,  were,  _ mil«.  fur.  ,;nts. 

From  E,  at  the  crossing  of  the  river 

Exe,  to  F,  at  Exeter  

From  G,  near  Braddeford,  to  H, 
at  North  Tawton 


3 5 


79 


fm. 
fall  57 


, to  H,^ 


S 0 739  rise  55 


The  canal  now  carrying  into  execution,  from  the  quay 
at  Exeter  to  Cooley-bridge,  proceeds  from  the  latter  point, 
east  of  the  church,  through  the  parish  of  Newton  fit. 
Cyres ; and  terminates  at  the  four  mills,  in  the  parish  of 
Crediton. 

This  work  is  now  completed  as  far  as  Exweuk ; hut 
under  the  present  arrangement,  no  very  sanguine  expecta- 
tions are  generally  entertained  of  its  being  shortly  accom- 
plished with  a favourable  issue. 

The  canal  from  Tavistock  to  the  Tamar,  at  the  dis- 
tance 
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iance  of  two  miles  and  a half  from  the  former  plate* 
strikes  t e north  side  of  Mborwall  Down ; and  where^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  a rich  vein,  or  lode  of  copper- 
ore,  was  accidentally  pierced,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  lode  now  working,  at  the  depth  of  70  fathoms, 
within  a mile  of  Tavistock-  This  vein  crops  out  upon 
an  east  and  west  course,  dips  to  the-  north  about  one  foot- 
in  three,  and  varies  from  three  td  twelve  feet  in  thitk- 
tiess.  The  engine  now  working  the  pumps  for  draining 
the  mine,  has  a water-wheel  36  fee*  in  diameter,  is  over- 
shot, with  buckets  four  feet  long}  and  from  the  circum- 
stances of  its  situation,  its  power  may  be  augmented  from 
pne-third  to  one  half,  whenever  the  works  may  re- 
quire it. 

The  .course  of  the  tunnel  towards  the  Tamar,  how 
making  through  the  body  of  Moorwall  Down,  is  south, 
a little  westwardly.  It  is  cut  eight  feet  deep,  and  six  feet 
wide  ; having  a depth  of  three  feet  three  inches  of  water, 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  navigation;  The  whole  distance 
through  the  hill  is  estimated  at  1400  fathoms,  and  costs 
14/.  per  fathom,  exclusive  of  the  air-shafts,  the  first  of 
which  is  sunk  at  the  distance  of  200  fathoms  from  the 
north  end  of  the  tunnel,  is  28  fathoms  deep,  and  four  feet 
in  diameter.  No.  2,  is  sunk  at  the  distance  of  500 
fathoms  from  the  first  point,  arid  is  5 5 fathoms  deep. 
No.  3,  is  at  the  distance  of  1100  fathoms  from  the  place  of 
beginning,  and  is  48  fathoms  deep.  On  a part  of  the 
course,  and  near  the  north  end  of  the  tunnel,  three  dis- 
tinct bodies  of  copper  have  also  been  crossed,  as  have  also 
two  more  near  the  south  end.  Here  the  canal  comes 
again  to  the  day,  at  the  head  of  a hollow,  and  passes 
along  its  southern  side  for  about  half  a mile  } and  where 
the  canal  is  proposed  to  terminate  with  a double  inclined 
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plane,  constructed  to  the  acclivity  of  238  feet,  that  being 
the  height  of  the  level  of  the  canal,  above  the  navigation  of 
the  Tamar  river,  at  the  quays  of  Moorwallham.  A double 
set  of  chains  are  proposed  to  operate  from  the  inclined 
planes  in  drawing  the  vessels  through  the  tunnel;  these 
boats  are  intended  to  be  24-  feet  in  length,  but  not  to 
exceed  the  burthen  of  two  tons  each;  and  so  many  of 
them  will  be  connected  and  drawn  through  the  tunnel 
together,  as  is  equal  to  the  power  produced  by  the  de* 
scending  loads  upon  the  inclined  plane. 

The  canal  at  Teigngrace,  besides  considerably  increas- 
ing the  export  of  pipe-clay,  answers  a very  good  purpose* 
in  supplying  water  for  irrigating  all  the  adjoining  grounds* 
and  which  has  recently  increased  their  value  from  500/.  to 
1.500/.  per  annum. 

A project  lias  been  entertained  for  making  a canal  from 
Axmouth,  through  Chard,  to  Uphill,  in  Somersetshire, 
with  a view  of  opening  a communication  to  the  coal- 
mines in  that  county.  It  is  probable  this  scheme  may 
be  renewed  on  the  return  of  peace.  It  would  furnish  a 
ready  supply  of  coal,  and  be  otherwise  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  through  which  it  may  pass.  The 
summit  level  at  Chard,  is  about  150  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river  at  the  lower  Axe-bridge,  below  Colyton^ 
where  the  tidal  waters  flow,  and  are  always  boatabie. 
The  length  of  the  valley,  between  the  lower  Axe-bridge 
and  Axminster,  is  about  six  miles,  along  the  sides  of 
which  an  easy  line  of  levels  may  be  bad  from  Axminster 
to  the  aforesaid  bridge ; the  fall  in  which  distance,  is 
estimated  at  about  sixty  feet. 
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The  fair  of  Barnstable  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
cattle-fairs  in  the  kingdom  ; it  is  held  about  the  middle 
of  September,  when  those  who  are  desirous  of  viewing  the 
most  perfedt  of  the  breed  of  North  Devon  cattle,  will  ne- 
ver fail  of  being  very  highly  gratified.  Great  Torrington, 
and  all  the  large  towns  in  the  county,  afford  fairs  for  cat- 
tle, horses,  &c.  But  the  fair  of  Bampton  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  for  sheep,  and  where  a most  excellent  show 
is  always  to  be  met  with,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Novem- 
ber. 


SECT.  V. MARKETS. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  something  like  a gene- 
ral standard  of  weights  and  measures  is  not  only  establish- 
ed, but  in  all  cases  striflly  insisted  upon  and  enforced  by 
legislative  authority.  The  inconvenience  and  confusion 
arising  from  the  want  of  such  a regulation,  in  carrying 
on  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  is  universally 
complained  of,  and  the  losses  to  which  the  growers  of 
agricultural  produce  are  exposed,  cah  jh  no  case  be  morp 
clearly  illustrated,  than  in  the  adlual  difference  against  the 
vender,  of  seven  and  a half  per  cent,  between  the  legal  and 
customary  com  measure  at  Barnstable ; and  there  arc 
scarcely  two  market  towns  in  the  county  (Kingsbridge 
and  Modbury  excepted)  that  buy  and  sell  by  the  legal 
standard.  Kingsbridge  affords  an  excellent  corn-market^ 
and  where  the  average  prices  are  found  generally  to  exceed 
those  of  London. 

A custom 
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• A custom  flnivefsallv  prevails,  of  heaping  the  fourth 
peck,  in  measuring  a bushel  of  wheat,  and  as  the  diameter 
of  these  p'*ck  measures  (although  of  equal  capacity)  are 
very  various,  a difference  consequently  results  in  the  mea- 
sure of  almost  every  farmer.  These  evils,  however*  are 
very  much  corre&ed  by  the  common  usage  of  selling  wheat 
by  the  bag  of  what  is  called  two  bushels ; and  as  that  bag 
must  weigh  seven  score,  this  grain  is,  in  effect,  sold  by 
weight,  in  most  of  the  markets  in  the  county.  This  is 
not  so  generally  the  case  with  regard  to  oats  or  barley,  al- 
though the  language  pf  the  farmers  on  these  subjects,  is~ 
more  frequently  in  reference  to  a bushel  of  barley  of  fifty 
pounds,  or  of  oats  of  forty  pounds,  than  of  mere  quantity 
.or  bulk,  without  attaching  any  specific  weight  to  ascertain 
its  quality.  The  butter  weight,  with  few  exceptions,  through 
the  county,  is  18oz.  to  the  lb. 


SECT.  VI.— MANUFACTURES. 

DISTRICT  I. 

The  finest  and  most  valuable  manufa&ures  of  this  dis- 
trift,  are  said  of  late  years  to  have  gone  very  much  to  de- 
cay. Those  formerly  carried  on  at  North  and  South  Mol- 
ton,  consisted  chiefly  of  duroys,  serges,  and  other  light 
cloths,  the  making  of  Which  has  been  very  much  affected 
by  the  war,  but  on  its  termination,  and  when  the  former 
markets  are  again  accessible,  which  were  chiefly  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  through  the  Levant,  this  brfcnch  of 
manufacture  may  again  flourish.  The  manufacture,  at 
present,  is  in  a great  measure  confined  to  the  making  of  a 
few  long  ells  for  the  East  India  trade. 
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The  staple  manufacture  at  Barnstable  was  that  of  baiaes, 
spottechand  plain.  This  also  has  been  much  affefted  from 
•the  same  cause,  but  will  most  likely  recover  on  the  return 
of  peace.  A manufacture  of  coarse  beaver  and  other  cloths 
'is -in  some  measure  substituted  in  their  {dace.  These  are 
-finished  at  home,  but  sent  to  be  dyed  in  Exeter,  and  are 
chiefly  wrought  for  the  supply  of  the  slop-shops  at. Ply- 
mouth. $ome  druggets  are  also  made,  and  died  scarlet, 
‘for  the  East  Indies.  The  potteries  of  Barnstable,  which 
'consist  of  coarse  ware  for  dairy  and  kitchen  nse,  are  said 
to  be  considerably  increasing. 

\ The  manufactures  of  Bideford  differ  in  no  material  de- 
gree from  those  of  Barnstable,  Unless  the  business  of  ship- 
building may  be  admitted  as  a manufacture,  and  which  in 
Jrtie(fhrmer  "place  Jins  lately  been  carried  on  to  a consider- 
able extent,  insomuch  that  within  these  two  last  years,  se- 
veral sloops  of  war,  a frigate,  and  a fireship,  have  either 
been  built,  or  are  now  upon  the  stocks.  The  potteries 
are  much'fhe  same  as  those  noticed  at  Barnstable,  and 
supply  a large  quantity  of  ware  for  exportation  coastways. 

DISTRICT  II. 

-.  It  has  been-bCiore  noticed,  that  a part  of  the  coa*mour 
«af  Great  Torrington  had  been  granted  to  some  gentle- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a woollen  manufiu*. 
tory.  * The  failure  of  the  first  adventurers, on  this  occasion 
did  not  deter  others  from  embarking  in  the  same  business, 
whom’  we  are  told  profited  so  far  as  to  make  very  hand- 
some fortunes.  • 'The  cloths  made  here,  were  woollens 
Adapted  for  the  East-India  market,  and  the  Levant  trade, 
which  latter,  from  causes  well  known,  are  gone  consider- 
ably To  decay,  but  the  gloving  business  which -has  suceeodr 
ed,  has  furnished  means  of  employment  to  many,  who 
- otherwise 
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otherwise  would  have  become  extremely  burthensome  to 
the  town.  :;va i’  « 

The  woolcombitig  business  was  formerly  carried  on  to 
a considerable  extent  at  GHutnleigh,  but  'from  ttaf'foflure 
of  the  durant  and  other  tnaritifuftnres,  at-North  antfcBouih 
Molton,  and  ether  pkces  in  the  county, ‘‘that  business  has 
vanished ; and  as  no  other  manufacturing  employment 
has  succeeded,  the  parochial  burthens U»  accOdat  of  the 
poor,  have  considerably  increased.  About  18’ years  since, 
200  woolcombers  met  with  constant  employment  rtf  , this 
town,  but  the  utmost  that  were  numbered  in  August  last, 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  eight.  It  is  supposed  that 
one  woolcomber  would  prepare  wool  for  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  eight  spinners.  The  decrease  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sandfords  and  long  ells,  has  much  affeCted  the 
prosperity  of  Tiverton  and  Bampton ; but  this,  to*  a certain 
extent,  has  been  replaced  by  the  cassimetc  and  Serge  ma- 
nufafturc  in  those  places.  Tiverton,  perhaps,  iioes  not  so 
sensibly  experience  the  inconvenience  of  this  failure,  as 
many  other  towns  in  that  part  of  the  county,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  respectable  and  independent  families 
who  make  it  their  place  of  residence,  and  form  as  highly 
improved  a society,  as  is  any  where  to  be  met  with  in  a 
town  of  the  same  extent  in  the  united  kingdom. 

• _ *■♦«*.  i 

. * ’ . . * ...... 

VISJAICT  111. 

, » ««!•  ' ’ 

The  small  portion  of  manufactures  which  were  carried 
on  in  this  distriit,  seem  to  have  shared  in  common  the 
check  communicated  by  the  war. 
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The  great  naval  arsenal  at  Plymouth,  lying  within  this 
district,  was  established  in  the  year  1681,  It  constitutes 
a seat  of  considerable  manufacture  in  iron,  cordage,  and 
whatever  relates  (sail*ck>th  excepted)  to  thfc  demand  of  the  ’ 
i Royal  Dock- Yard.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in 
ordinary,  from  the  best  information  the  Surveyor  was  able 
to  procure,  with  the  respective  annual  earnings  of  each 
class,  is  stated  as  under : . 


* - • « ’ * • f • 

Number  Annual 

Occupations. 

in  each  Amount 

employed.  , * of  Wages. 

* ' - 

Shipwrights  •«••••••••••«?». 

1,075  £.91,935  1* 

6 

Caulkers  ...» 

103  ....  9,414 

6 

11 

JOlIlCrS  M4MMMMMMM.SMM* 

76  ...  , 5,989 

15 

3 

House  carpenters ....... 

93  6,825  17 

7 

, : Smiths 

• 208  ...  14,785 

8 

1 

* , , MlSOnS  M.MMMMtMtMtiHM 

11  ....  952 

1 

0 

Bricklayers  .............. 

26  ...  2,232 

18 

8 

,;l  Sail-makers  ............. 

61  ...  4,446 

16 

• 1 

•.  ILggcrs  •»••••»•«••»••*••••»»• 

133  ...  6,390 

8 

4 

- Riggers’  labourers  ..... 

133  ...  4,565 

10 

9 

Scavelmen 

106  ...  6,568 

19 

» . 

Labourers  «.••••*••••••••••• 

452  ....  19,288 

0 

2 

Quarter  boys 

13  ...  369 

15 

g 

Oakum  boys  

32  G92 

0 

2- 

Pitch-heaters 

2 ...  161 

19 

8-  . 

Block-makers  

4 ....  248 

4 

7 

Sawyers  

156  ....  8,968 

15 

ii 

Braziers 

1 ...  112 

11 

i 

Carry  forward 

2,685  £.183,949 

5 

2 

N 

Plumbers, 
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Brought  forward  2,685  £.  1 83,949  5 2 

Plumbers  ........  3 317  1*  9 

Locksmiths  3 ....  18+  2 4 

Wheelwrights 4 .„.  295  10  2 

Cooper  ‘56  15  0 

Bricklayers’  labourers  10  ....  446  0 4 

C.bm  beeper.  to  1 , m , , 

shipwrights  ....  J 

Ditto  to  caulkers  1 ....  90  1+  8 

Carvers  ...... 2 ..1 ' " 73  47  0 

By  the  teams  ............  24  5,01 1 4 3 

Total  2741  £.191.153  16  9r  - 

• t'  • i>  y 1 ”*  ~ i 

Paid  to  superannuated  persons  per  amt.  No.  Average. 

To  *|uantrmrn  from  T.JSltoSflj  „ • vs  I . 

. . , , „ m ...  r 152  £24  0 0 £3/148  0 O 

Shijswnghts  and  eaolkers  20  to  24  > 

To  jotBers,  wheelwrights,  block- 

makers  plumbers,  braa.ers,  1 „ x Q 0 ^ Q Q 

lock  smiths, armourers,  sail-ma- 
kers, and  rope-makers,  30  J 

"To  house-carprntrrs,  smiths,  ■J 

bricklayers,  riggers,  and  i-  76  17  10  .0  1,330  O 0 

sawyers,  15  to  20  J 

To  pitch-heaters,  bricklayers’ 

labourers,  scavetmcn,  rijr-  I 

^ | bj  IS  ID  0 8G2  10  0 

gers  labourers,  and  yand  I ■ r •• 

labourers,  10  to  15  J 

To  seamen  of  the  ordinary,  20  5 10  0 0 £0  0 0 

To  foreman  assistant,  40  1 10  Q b til  0 O 

• r',  • __  • . 

■;  • ».'  Total  ;iS0  , of  .7.070  10  o 

*-  - ■ * ’ 

•I  - . . ...  • • « • • ■ q 

At  Tavistock,  an  iron  fo tindery  and  cutlery  have  been 
established  upon  a large  scale,  and  great  expectations  are 
indulged,  of  their  fully  answering  the  objefts  of  their  in- 
£tifat*0n.  At  Modbury  and  Kingsbridge,;  the  inanufec- 
n‘"  c c 3 tures 
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tures  chiefly  consist  of  light  goods  made  for  the  East-India 
Company^  The  malting  business  is  carried  on  to  a con- 
siderable extent  at  the  latter  place  5 the  malt  being  ge- 
nerally shipped  to  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and*  Liverpool,'  The 
Cider  shipped  at  Salcombe,  in  the  I£ingshridge  inlet,  for 
the  year  1805}  has  already  been. stated  at  about  700  hogs- 
heads } a quantity  scarcely  equal  to  half  of  what  lias  been 
frequently  known  to  have  been  sent  annually  from  the 
same  place;  . •'*  ! . u;  • . * » 

The  brewing  of  a liquor  called  white  ale,  is  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingsbfidge  : 
its  preparation,  as  far  as  could  be  learnt  by  the  Surveyor, 
is  20  gallons  of  malt  mashed  with  the  same  quantity  of 
boiling  water ; after  standing  the  usual  time,  the  wort  is 
drawn  off,  when  six  eggs,  four  pounds  of  flour,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  salt,  and  a quart  of  grout,  ane  beat  up  toge- 
ther, and  mixed  with  this  quantity  of  wort,  which,  after 
standing  twelve  hours  is  put  into  a cask,  And  is  ready  for 
tise  the  following  day.  This  beverage  possesses  a very  in- 
toxicating quality,  and  ik  much  admired  by  those  who 
drink  not  to  quench  thirst  only,  A mystery  hangs  over  the 
ingredient  called  grout,  and  the  secret  is  said  to  be  confined 
to  one  family  in  the  district  only.  No  difficulty  however 
could  arise  in  ascertaining  its  component  parts,  by  sub- 
mitting a certain  portion  of  it  to  the  test  of  a chemical 
examination.  That  this  liquor  is  of  considerable  antiquity 
is  plain,  from  the  terrier  of  the  advowson  of  Dodbrook, 
and  which  expressly  calls  for  the  tithe  of  white  ale.  The 
present  worthy  incumbent  commutes  this  claim,  for  half  a 
guinea  annually  from  each  house  in  the  parish  where  this 
ancient  beverage  is  retailed.  ; - 

The  serge  manufacture  at  Totnj^, jis  chiefly  carried  on 
- in  the  weaving  department  by  woiqct}^  , The  spinning  is 
performed  by  machinery,  in  the  manner  >*f  spinning,  cot- 
. .. , ton. 
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toil  This  town  is  situated  at  .the  head  sf  -the  marine  na- 
vigation of  the  Dart  rivet.  'Here  tin;  ordinary  flow  ofv 
the  spring  tides,  admits  vessels  of  30  or  4-0  tons  burthen.  - 
About  * mile  above  the  bridge  (where  the.  ordinary  flow 
of  the  spring  tides  is  about  eight  feet),  a salmon  weir  is 
extended  directly  across  the  river,  and  consequently  pre- 
vents any  farther  navigation  upwards ; but  were  this  not- 
the  case,  the  acclivity  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  its 
rocky  irregularities,  would  nearly  have  terminated  the 
boatable  waters  at  the  same  point.  *At  this  dam,  or  weir, 
a powerful  mill-race  is  taken  up  to  serve  a corn  and  full- 
ing mill,  which  it  situated  a little  above  the  bridge  at  Tot- 
ness.  This  mill  is  constantly  employed  in  washing  and 
fulling  the  pieces  composing  the  principal  manufacture  of 
the  town,  and  which  is  now  consid.ered  to  be  rather  on: 
the  increase  than  otherwise.  The  corn-mill  is  a valuable 
acquisition  to  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  • 

The  manufactures  at  Ashburton  may  be  stated  to  differ 
in  no  material  respeCt  from  those  of  Totness  : at  this  time 
there  is  certainly  much  activity  among  them.  Exclusive 
of' similar  manufactures,  which  were  carried  on  some  years 
since  at  Newton-Bushel,  the  Newfoundland  trade  also 
flourished  there.  These-  have  botji  met  with  a consider- 
able check  from  the  war,  but  sanguine  hopes  are  enter- 
tained that  they  will  both  be  renewed  to  their  former  ex- 
tent on  the  return  of  peace. 

• > u ■ •. 

DISTRICT  r. 

t-  ' - • . • * •'.! 

The  coarse  woollen  serges  manufactured  at  Moreton- 
Hempstead  and  Chagford,  are  generally- sent  to  Exeter* 
where  such  as  may  be  destined  for  the  Mediterranean  mar- 
kets are  dyed,  and  the  others  sent  forward  to  London*  for 
the  use  of  the  East-India  Company.  A swollen  factory* 

C c 4-  upon 
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upon  a large  scale,  is  seated  on  the  river  Teign,  in  the  • 
parish  of  Chagford,  and  supplied  with  a vatcr-power  at 
all  times  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  its  institution. 

A forge  for  working  up  old  iron  has  recently  been  esta- 
blished in  the  parish  of  Ashton.  The  bellows,  ham- 
mers, rollers,  and  all  its  apparatus,  ai^-worked  by  water, 
the  regularity  of  which  motion  enables  the  respective  • 
operations  to  be  performed  extremely  well. 

' •(  . ••  -T  • - 

DISTRICT  FI.  , • l 

The  principal  manufactures  of  this  district,  differ  in 
no  very  material  degree  from  those  already  noticed.  A 
complaint,  however,  was  sometimes  heard  among  the 
manufacturers  of  long  ells,  on  account  of  the  reduction 
of  2/.  6d.  per  piece,  by  the  East-India  Company,  upon 
the  price  which  they  purchased  at,  last  year.  T his  is  re-, 
garded  by  many  as  a considerable  grievance,  there  being 
no  abatement  in  the  price  of  wool,  or  in  the  expense  of 
manufacture.  The  very  reverse  of  an  injury  accruing  to 
the  manufacturers  from  this  arrangement  is  very  easy  to 
show.  On  the  former  plan,  the  manufacturers  sent  their 
woollens  to  faCtors  in  London,  who,  for  abytous  reasons, 
were  ever  anxious  to  ha^e  a large  quantity  of  goods  os 
hand,  and  frequently,  on  the  aggregate,  to  the  amount  of 
300,000  pieces.  The  annual  purchases  beings  made  at 
different  periods  by  the  East-India  Company,  a vast  num- 
ber were  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  faCtors,  to  supply 
the  demand  for  the  following  year.  This  stork  seldom 
averaged  less  than  200,000  pieces,  and  equalling  in  value 
the  important  sum  of  300,000/.  The  faCtors  accommo- 
dated the  manufacturers  with  about  two-thirds  of  this 
, value,  charging  interest  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  advances, 
and  which,  by  making  out  their  accounts  twice  in  tho 

year 
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year,  made  the  interest  amount  to  about  S|  per  cent. 
This,  with  other  charges,  equalled  about  six  per  cent, 
and  continued  a burthen  on  the  tradesmen  for  little  short 
of  eighteen  months,  before  fam..r  sales  were  made,  and 
the  advances  balanced ; aud  to  which,  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  manufacturer  on  his  goods  thus  warehoused, 
by  moths,  ,,  , ■ , •. 

The  present,  arrangement  of  the  East-India  Company 
is  commercial,  liberal  and  direct:  samples  are  exhibited  by 
the  respective  manufacturers,  and  the  Company  agree  for 
a certain  number  of  pieces : such  as  are  approved  of,  to 
be  delivered  at  the  India  House  (not  through  a factor)  af. 
different  periods,  and  to  be  paid  for  immediately  on 
delivery.  By  this  arrangement,  the  manufacturer  savgs 
the  interest  of  money  advanced  to  him  on  his  unsold 
goods  i is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  commission,  ware- 
house-rent, douceurs  to  the  attendants  ; from  any  injury, 
accruing  to  his  goods  by  moths,  damps,  &c.  and  directly 
to  charges  amounting  to  about  3/.  per  piece,  as  under, 

* ; . ‘ • t , h <L 

Commission,  2i  percent,  on  a long  ell,  value  33/.  0 10 

Warehause-room,  one  penny  per  piece ; and 
douceurs  to  attendants,  about  1 d.  per  piece 
more  . , 

Interest  of  money  advanced  upon  the  unsold 
goods,  averaged  from  the  annual  supplies  and 
shipments  made  by  the  East-India  Company 

■ i ‘ f 

By  this  arrangement,  the  manufacturer  is  placed  upon 

certain  ground : he  works  by  contract,  has  no  need  of  a 
large  stock  of  goods  in  hand  to  eat  up  the  iuterest  of  his 
capital,  or  to  tempt  him  into  mercantile  speculations,* 
with  which  he  ought  to  have  no  concern,  and  which  scl- 
dom  fails  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  all  such  people. 

. DISTRICT 
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DISTRICT  m. 

1*.  •...  : 

• On  s due  examination  of  the  manufactures  of  this  dis- 
trict, the  long  ells  will  be  found  by1  for  the  most  consi- 
derable. The  making  of  bone  lace  occupies  a large  part 
of  the  time  the  females  in  the  lower  class  of  life  (whether 
in  town  or  in  the  country)  can  conveniently  spare  from 
their  other  concerns.  It  is  doubtless  a suitable  employ- 
ment for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  rustic  female;  and  so 
long  as  the  superior  orders  in  society  supply  a market  for 
silth  articles,  it  it  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  nbt  more  gene- 
rally understood  and  resorted  to,  as  a infants  of  employ- 
ment for  the  females  ib  the  north  arid  Western  parts  of 
the  county. 

A few  words  more  on  the  subject  of  long  ells,  will 
itearly  close  our  observations  on  the  manufactures  of  De- 
vonshire. The  plan  at  present  pursued  by  the  Bast-Indir 
Company;  however  liberal,  and,  in  a national  point  of 
view,  most  highly  to  their  honour,  will  ultimately,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  prove  injurious  to  the  Company.  These 
woollens,  as  formerly  manufactured,  were  often  rejected 
in  the  markets  in  India ; and  many  thousand  pieces  were 
returned  to  Europe,  and  thrown  upon  the  tradesmen’s 
hands.  To  remedy  these  complaints,  as  to  the  thinness 

f , ' t • ym » 

and  badness  of  the  web,  the  Company  have  ordered  that 
every  piece  of  long  ells,  as  stripes,  shall  weigh  12  lbs.  and 
so  in  proportion  for  greens  and  reds.  The  manufacturer, 
to  meet  this  order,  works  the  goods  in  a coarser  pitch, 
and  shoots  abb  of  an  inferior  quality  ; — will  not  this  be 
attended  with  a similar  result  which  the  specific  weight 
4ras  intended  to  remedy  ? and  must  it  not,  in  its  conse- 
quences,  tend  to  expel  this  important  fabric  altogether 
from  out  of  the  markets  in  India?  Would  it  fiot,  there- 
tm...  i fore. 
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fote,  be  advisable  for  the  East  India  Company  to  regulate 
their  purchases  in  such  a manner,  that  each  piece  shO«Hf 
consist  of  a specific  number  of  bars,.  daeh  bar  to  be  forty 
threads,  to  be  full  29  yards  in  length,  6nd  to  be  spbjaft  tet 
the  ■same  regulations  aihd  inspection  as  in  Yorkshire,  both 
with  respeft  to  the  fineness  and  closeness  of  the  web  ? 

* ft  •*  0 .1 

A stripe  that  measure^  31  inches,  when  dressed  for  de*v 
livery  in  London,  should  be  laid  in  the  warping-bars  full 
99  yards,  and  contain  1440  threads  ; greens,  to  have  the 
same  length  of  tfarp,  should  contain T320  threads;  reds, 
the  same  length,  with  1210  threads. 


• i • • • t 
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...  maraicT  i. 

■ . s • ■!  r i'  • 

The  town  of  Bideford  and  that  of  Appledore,  winch 
are  both  situate  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Torridge,  had 
Botnc  years  ago  a very  considerable  share  of  the  Virginia 
and  Newfoundland  trade,  at  which  time  the  population 
was  more  considerable,  and  accompanied  with  a for 
greater  appearance;  of  prosperity  and  wealth  than  is  ob- 
servable in  either  qf  these  places  at  this  time.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  port  of  Barnstable  is  said  to  have 
furnished  a larger  quota  of  shipping  for  the  national  de- 
fence than  the  city  of  Bristol ; hpw  comes  it  then,  at  the 
-beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  the  ships’  tonnage, 
and  men  and  boys,  employed  in  the  port  of.  Barnstable 
and  its  dependencies,  and  Bristol,  should  stand  thus  . 
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; Ship*.  Tons.  Hisd*. 

Barnstable  63  measuring  4,896  employing  30)  t 


Bideford,  includ  ing' 
Appledore 

b 

do. 

4,360 

do. 

269 

Ilfracombe  ..j 

60 

do. 

5,088 

do. 

205 

Total 

196 

' 

12,944 

775 

Bristol 

206 
f,  | 

• • • ‘ ! • 

30,125 

1,894 

Difference 

10 

17,181  „ 

..  . ; .. 

1,119 

An  astonishing  increase  in  the  one,  and  a most  unac- 
conntable  diminution  in  the  other,  it  will  not  be  con- 
tended that  the  Taw  and  the  Tonicize  combined,  head 
into  a country  equally  rich,  fruitful,  or  populous  vith  that 
which  surrounds,  or  is  otherwise  dependent  on  the  city  of 
Bristol,  for  affording  agricultural  or  manufactured  pro- 
duce, or  demanding  foreign  or  domestic  supplies.  Still 
a most  alarming  disproportion  exists  in  the  relative  pros- 
perity of  these  places ; the  principal  cause  of  which,  on 
a doe  investigation,  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  gradual 
salting  up,  and  consequent  decay  of  the  channel  produced 
by  the  combined  strength  of  the  Taw  and  Torridge  rivers. 
To  what  farther  extent  this  mischief  may  be  permitted  to 
go,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; but  from  the  cursory  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  spot,  the  Author  of  this  Report  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  good  and  effectual  means  may 
yet  be  devised,  not  only  to  prevent  the  harbours  of  Barn- 
stable and  Bideford  from  going  entirely  to  decay,  but  also 
to  render  the  access  to  them  infinitely  more  certain,  safe,' 
and  practicable  than  it  is  at  present,  even  in  the  day  time, 
at  the  top  of  the  tide  and  over  their  tremendous  bar. 
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Vi  DJSTMICT  II „ 


.i  .-i;  f. 


The  small  portion  of  maritime  commerce  carried  on  at 
Clovella  and  Hartlancl,  may,  he  referred  to  what  has  been 

already  stated  in  the  district  of  North  Devon. 

. 1 \ ' ' 

' , : j,  , ii  ***  ‘ "■  " ’ 

„ r , b/sT&rcr  irA-  ( . • |f  _ • 
The  mouth  of  the  river  Dart,  forms  one  of  the  best 

, * • f f ^ ’ * , ' . ! ; . , , | 

harbours  for  its  size  in  the  West  of  England.  There  is 
seldom  a less  depth  than  from  fen  to  twelve  fathoms,  at 
low  water,  and  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  spring-tides  is 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet -,  formerly,  and  before  the 
late  French  war,  the  ships  employed  in  the  Newfound- 
land  trade  from  this  river,  amounted  to  120,  averaging 
about  85  tons  each  •,  at  this  time  there  are  not  more  than 
80  of  100  tons  each.  The  number  of  registered  ships  be- 
longing to  this  port,  and  the  port  of  Plymputh,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  were  as  follows : 

Ship*.  Ton*.  Men  and 

, : . Boy*. 

Dartmouth  230  measuring  12,409  navigated  by  1,144 

Plymouth  245  do.  15,574  do.  1,105 


Total  475 


27,983 


2,249 


Assuming  that  the  respective  crews  belonged  to  the 
places  where  the  ships  were  registered,  it  would  add  so 
much  more  to  the  population  of  the  district-,  but  as  these 
persons  neither  reside,  or  seek  their  living  on  shore,  it 
would  be  presumed  as  improper  to  class  them  with  the 
resident  inhabitants.  The  chief  supply  of  foreign  pro- 
duce is  now  brought  here.from  London;  Se^coal  is  the 
most  general  fuel  in  ail.  the  large  towns.  -Thus  is  sup* 
phed  from  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  and  Wale*#  ac. about 
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40/.  the  chaldron,  of  18  double  Winchester  heaped  mea- 
sures. Barley,  wheat,  and  malt,  are  shipped  coastways 
from  this  river,  and  occasionally  when  the  ports  are  open 
for  exportation.  The  average  shipiiient  Of  cider,  for  the 
last  five  years,  has  been  ‘2,039  hogsheads  arihually.  Much 
employment  offers  to  the  labouring  'IflaSSr  of  the  inhabi- 
tants along  the  river  Dart,  in  navigating  the  shallops,  by 
the  men  ; and  to  the  worrier!  and  children,  in  gathering 
cockles  and  muscles,  at  low-water ; by -these  means  they 
cam  a great  deal  of  money,  and  in  truth  do  very  well.  , 


• , ■ .!  ji>L  i i '•  '•* 

Fishery. — Brixham,  which  is  a dependency  of  the  port 

of  Dartmouth,  has  no  less  than  100  sail  of  vessels  em- 
ployed  in  the  fisheries.  These  boats  are  built  much  .larger 
than  formerly,  on  account  of  their  finding  a pumb^r  of 
freights,  during  the  Summer  months,  in  the  culpa  trade. 
They  now  average  a burthen  of  about  80  quarters  pf 
culm,  each  quarter  containing  16  heaped  Winchester 
bushels.  Their  principal  fish-markets  are  London,  Bath, 
pnd  Bristol ; but  when  the  overflow  (which  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  summer  season),  is  likely  to  occasion  a glul^ 
the  whiting,  flounders,  thornbacks,  gurnet,  &c.  are  firyjt 
cleaned,  arid  well  washed  in  salt-water ; and  afterwards 
gpntjy  salted  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Thus  prepared,  they 
make  excellent  relish ; are  called  buckhorn,  and 
always  in  demand  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  in  war,  and 
along  the  French  coast  in  the  time  df  peace;  selling, 
generally  fsotn  10/.  to  16/.  per -hundred  fish,  according 
to  their  size  apd  quality.'  ' • > 


There  are  no  cloth,  or  other  manufactures  of  note, 
at  Brixhath,  ICing’s-wear,  or  Dartmouth,  if  we  except, 
in  the  latter  port,  the  business  of  ship-building : hero 
£6  and  40  gun  frigates  are  frequently  seen  on  on  the 

stocks. 
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stocks,  or  on  their  way  to  Plymouth,  to  <be  equipped  for 
sea.  These,  with  many  other  smaller  public  and  private 
vessels,  occasion  much  employment,  and  create  a consi- 
derable expenditure  of  timber,  the  supply  of  which  is 
-derived  from  the  places  before  noticed.  c 

I . • U • I , •(  . 

V DISTRICT  FI. 

•.  . ■ ti  i *-,  . ; • ...  4 ..  -i 

, The  exports  ;fron|  the  port  of  Exeter,  in  the  year  180ft, 

*erC»  ....  r.  vi.h  f t i.  . znt 

' lbs.  £.  . ,.  * 

To  Portugal  8,988 | w«>Uens  j at  * 2 each,  value  28,804-  5 8 
ToGuernsey  146  do.  * do.  ‘ do.  208  0 0 


, Total  9,126  do. 

* “T  ":;"ir  l ; Jl*t 

In  the  year  1805, 
ToPortpgal  17,548  do. 
To  Russia  4,631  do. 
To  Prussia  1,573  do. 
To  Guernsey  625  do. 

Total  24,377  do. 


£.33*012  3 8 


» * * •*  1,^*  ' ■ '3 

do.  do.  54,302  0 0 

do.  do.  8,294  0 0 

do.  do.  3,109  0 0 

do.  do.  854  18  0 

£.66,559  18  0 


Difference,  forming  an 

increase  since  the  \ 15,251  pieces  £.43,047  14  4 
year  1800,  \ ■ 

In  the  year  1800,  there  was  pipe  or  potter’s  clay,  sent 
coastways  to -the  amount  of 

Tons,  cwu 

■ • •*.'  i:  - * *'  V*  • • 1 15,252  10 

In  the  year  1805,  do.  do.  - > 17,198  .4) 

Increased  export  of  this  article  since  the  1 

i 1 885  IQ 

beginning  of  the  present  century,  i * 


Whence 
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Whence  it  appears,  that  notwithstanding  the  renewal 
and  continuance  of  the  war,  an  increased  demand  for 
-these  articles  has  taken  place  as  above ; and  which  must 
Certainly  serve  very  much  to  qualify  the  incessant  clamour 
of  the  loss  of  trade,  and  consequent  decay  of  the  matxn- 
fadtures  in  this  county.  The  supply  of  woollens  to  the 
East-India  Company  is  permanent,  whether  the  country 
is  in  peace  or  at  war ; during  which  latter  period,  by  the 
waggons,  and  through  the  canals  to  London.  Although 
the  increased  exports  of  potter’s  clay  is  much  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  safety  and  facility  of  shipment  afforded  by 
the  convenience  of  the  canal,  and  warehouses  constructed 
at  Teigngrace,  by  Mr.  Templar,  still  an  excess  of  export,  to 
the  amount  stated,  shows  that  the  potteries  in  Staffordshire, 
. and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  this  day  is 
conveyed  from  Teignmouth,  have  found  that  quantity 
proportionably  increased  during  the  same  time.  The 
number  of  registered  ships  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Exeter,  in  the  year  1801,  were  168,  measuring  13,521 
tons,  and  navigated  by  919  men  and  boys. 

i-  . * 


SECT.  VIII. POPULATION, 

DISTRICT  /. 

The  population  of  this  district,  from  the  enumeration 
tnadc  under  the  Adi  of  the  41st  of  His  present  Majesty, 
appears  to  be  as  follows : 

: ■ r j ' . :I 

k/  • . : 

• • 
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DISTRICT  I. 


Names  of  Paiishcs. 

Houses. 

Number  of 
1 cismns,  i»- 

eluding  Chil- 
dren. 

Occupations. 

Inhabited. 

» 

c« 

j-  >.£ 
jjJ*§'g 

Vflcam. 

z 

H 

kr> 

Pcmales. 

1 

3 

u 

U> 

< C 
c ® 

W 

1 1 
££ 

b 

U nf 

?! 
< £ 

•3 

£ 

1.  Aldington, 

5(7 

81 

4 

148 

IflK 

81 

21 

a* 

310 

*2.  Abbowbn^ 

50 

59 

2 

113 

170 

305 

a 

«... 

SIS 

:J.  Alrcrdiscot, 

5‘2 

5 a 

2 

140 

1:18 

161 

7 

no 

278 

*1-  Atbcrington, 

79 

89 

7 

232 

252 

115 

30 

3 n. 

4*4 

5.  Arlington, 

37 

42 

1 

9H 

109 

87 

24 

90 

207 

€.  Ashford, 

IK 

21 

*2 

27 

46 

38 

10 

£5 

73 

7.  Bideford, 

5«a 

013 

H 

1303 

1034 

126 

325 

2536 

2937 

h.  Bi  *lx>p’sN ympton. 

180 

171 

15 

425 

477 

350 

83 

469 

902 

9.  Tawton, 

144 

102 

7 

390 

357 

280 

42 

425 

747 

lO.  Barnstable, 

1 1 9 

828 

34 

1495 

2253 

68 

578 

£102 

3748 

11.  UrattonPIcinmiiig, 

67 

79 

« 

185 

221 

373 

15 

. 18 

400 

12.  Bnurduu, 

40 

01 

3 

122 

138 

124 

79 

57 

260 

1.1.  Berry  N arbor. 

t:: 

94 

3 

205 

267 

501 

24 

7 

532 

14.  Bittedon, 

5 

5 

1 

IS 

11 

19 

1 

4 

24 

15.  Brnurrtou, 

25.5 

205 

2f> 

582 

714 

323 

60 

pit! 

1290 

16'.  Chittkhampcon, 

am 

281 

8 

1406 

1597 

274 

79 

2050 

3001 

17.  Charles, 

42 

43 

4 

112 

205 

98 

22 

97 

217 

IS.  Chaltntambe, 

31 

35? 

1 

71 

87 

70 

1 

87 

158 

lf>.  (Jountesburv, 

24 

24 

1 

61 

59* 

117 

!i 

120 

20.  Como*  Martin, 

151 

183 

5 

371 

448 

163 

40 

610 

819 

-I.  East  Anstcv, 

30 

33 

79 

1 kJ 

164 

1 

Ida 

22.  Last  Buckt  .nd, 

20 

21 

25 

71 

67 

16-* 

4 

H8| 

118 

-3.  East  Down, 

51 

51 

157 

154 

255 

10 

46 

3U 

*21.  Ercmington, 

:c4 

176 

3 

410 

435 

54$ 

74 

251. 

875 

25.  Eillcigh, 

33 

51 

107 

113 

212 

7 

1 

220 

‘3G.  George  Nymptun, 

51 

54 

5 

114 

123 

60 

10 

167 

237 

27.  Goodleigh, 

53 

55 

3 

112 

136 

45 

23 

180 

248 

28.  Goorgeham, 

141 

M9 

10 

297 

330 

69 

79 

479 

627 

"JO.  High  Bray, 

45 

45 

4 

131 

ISO 

126 

54 

84 

264 

30.  Henshaw, 

35 

35 

5 

iOl 

105 

Sf* 

8 

153 

20 6 

31.  Harwood, 

20 

ao 

44 

Sii 

23 

a 

72 

10'1 

32.  HeantonPunchar- 

l » 

93 

15 

180 

£38 

102 

21 

295 

418 

13.  Instow, 

70 

KO 

3 

177 

170 

19 

39 

259 

347 

34.  Ilfracombe, 

435 

435 

20 

728 

1110 

751 

120 

907 

1838 

35.  KcntUburv, 

41 

51 

5 

112 

129 

64 

19 

>58 

211 

36.  Littleham, 

45 

57 

2 

138 

154 

70 

22 

200 

29i? 

37.  I*andkev, 

90 

114 

1 

290 

317 

590 

15 

2 

607 

38.  Loxhore, 

38 

12* 

3 

101 

108 

61 

5 

143 

209 

39.  Linton, 

100 

IOO 

.. 

215 

266 

185 

30 

266 

481 

40.  Land-cross, 

a 

10 

1 

go 

28 

14 

2 

34 

50 

, Carry  forward. 

4308 

30l7i2G3| 

11,291 

11,550 

7174 

199T  15,G4o| 

24,761 
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Names  of  Parishes, 

Number  of 
Persons,  in- 
cluding Chil- 
dren. 

Occupations. 

• -x ni:  ife 

» 

Inhabited. 

By  how 
many  Fa- 
milies. 

s 

rt 

0 

n 

> 

Males. 

O 

"rt 

B 

to 

• 

8 ’ 
•c 

bo  . 

O 

B S 

is 

C ,r« 

■>  <** 

All  other 
Persona. 

" '*  V"1  f " 

jf 

H 

Brought  forward, 

4808 

son 

263 

11,391 

13,550 

7174'1997 

15,640 

24,761 

41.  Mol  I and  Bouc- 

7 ^ 

caaux, 

\ 90 

102 

3 

228 

245 

128 

46 

299 

473 

42.  Martinhoe, 

30 

30 

3 

72 

,93 

68 

4 

93 

43.  Morthoe, 

44 

4C 

4 

26 

J28 

48 

14 

192 

?54 

44.  Marwopd, 

132 

132 

5 

296 

836 

596 

27 

9 

632 

45.  Northam, 

490 

492 

0 

888 

1166 

102 

115 

1837 

2054 

46.  Newton  Tracy, 

12 

12 

.. 

39 

47 

SO 

6 

86 

47.  North  Molton, 

28S 

3:30 

35 

703 

838 

697 

801 

43 

1541 

48.  Parracombe, 

64 

75 

4 

151 

171 

208 

14 

loo 

322 

49.  Pilton, 

87 

95 

11 

392 

489 

65 

386 

' 380 

831 

50.  Satterltigh, 

12 

16 

26 

38 

41 

20 

3 

64 

51.  South  Molton, 

559 

572 

13 

1180 

1573 

544 

2200 

9 

2753 

52.  Swimbtidge, 

163 

J 88 

6 

487 

595 

660 

89 

313 

1082 

53.  Stoke  Kivcrs, 

37 

43 

119 

106 

128 

«>*> 

75 

225 

54.  5 her  well. 

90 

93 

ii 

237 

276 

. 214 

42 

257 

513 

55.  Twitching, 

25 

34 

2 

75 

70 

63 

1 

81 

145 

56.  Tawstock, 

181 

226!  20 

536 

595 

300 

64 

767 

1131 

57.  Trtmtshoe, 

23 

26 

1 

62 

66 

34 

8 

86 

128 

58.  W ear  G ; ;Tard, 

75 

77 

4 

1.50 

229 

70 

25 

S24 

419 

59.  West  Leigh, 

63 

86 

1 

157 

211 

99 

39 

270 

408 

60.  West  Anstey, 

34 

40 

100 

115 

20? 

12 

215 

61.  West  Buck!  and. 

42 

54 

.. 

124 

13.3 

113 

11 

133 

257 

62.  West  Down, 

63 

65 

5 

166 

170 

6.5 

58 

213 

336 

63.  Warkleigh, 

52 

52 

4 

148!  143 

170 

9 

112 

291 

64.  Yarnescombe, 

110 

132 

5 

363 

.377 

712 

18 

10 

740 

Total,  - 

7133!  ' 782.5140] 

18,116 

21,710 

1 2,552 

6028 

21,246 

39,626 

Hands  belonging  to  the  ports  of  Barnstable,  Bidtford,  and  Ilfracombe,  em-?  ... 
ployed  on  ship-board,  C ' ‘4 


From 
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From  this  statement  it  rppears,  that  there  are  in  this 
district,  7183  houses,  in  which  are  now  living  7825  fa- 
milies, and  consequently  G42  houses  double  tenanted ; 
and  yet, 'strange  to  say,  there  arc  401  houses  vacant,  the 
greater  part  of  which  may  fairly  be  supposed  in  a state  of 
dilapidation,  or  utter  ruin;  or  from  other  causes,  equally 
dependent  on  the  proprietors,  without  any  inhabitants  at 
all.  The  universal  prevalence  of  cob,  or  mud  walls,  will 
serve  in  a great  measure  to  account  for  the  untenantable 
state  of  many  buildings,  and  for  the  general  air  of 
wretchedness  and  misery  so  often  met  with  in  the  villages, 
and  detached  groups  of  houses  throughout  the  district. 
This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  negligence  of  those  who  have 
the  care  of  the  estates,  and  the  indifference  but  too  fre- 
quently shown  by  the  proprietors,  in  preserving  a suffi- 
cient number  of  cottages  on  their  estates  for  the  accom- 
modation of  labourers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  which  combine  in  pro- 
ducing the  amount  stated  in  the  third  column  of  the  above 
table,  the  assigning  a place  to  it  here,  will  probably  tend 
t»  direCt  the  attention  of  gentlemen,  into  whose  hands 
this  Report  may  chance  to  fall,  to  look  a little  farther  into 
fhe,sHbjeCt,  and  see  to  what  extent  the  evil  now  com- 
plained of,  and  shewn  so  fully  to  exist,  may  be  capable  of 
remedy.  The  numbers  employed  in  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture through  the  district,  when  compared  with  the 
manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  those  employed  on  ship- 
board, show,  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  working 
class  of  the  community  are  engaged  in  rural  labours ; 
and  that  the  district,  * strictly  speaking,  is  an  agricultural 
one : but  even  the  .combined  numbers  of  all  the  working- 
class,  appear  greatly  short  of  the  inefficient  members  of 
the  community,  at  least  for  corporeal  exertion ; and  in 
which  number  must  necessarily  be  induced,  infants,  ia- 

p <1  ? faro 
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firm  and  debilitated  persons.  The  total  shews  a popula- 
tion of  39,826  souls,  and  averaging,  according  to  a cal- 
culation made  by  throwing  the  distriC):  into  eleven  rect- 
angular figures,  and  casting  their  contents  (from  the  scale 
of  the  Map  annexed),  to  239,550  acres,  equal  to  about 
359  square  miles,  and  giving  rather  less  than  110  inhabir 
tants  to  each  square,  or  about  14  souls  to  each  80  acres. 
The  775  persons  belonging  to  this  district,  but  employed 
on  ship-board,  are  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

- m 

Healthiness  of  the  District. — Front  the  best  information 
obtained  of  the  salubrity  of  this  district,  scorbutic  com- 
plaints are  not  found  so  common  as  there  will  be  occasion 
to  notice  in  other  parts  of  the  county ; asthmatic  and 
consumptive  cases  are  equally  rare ; and  notwithstanding 
that  rheumatisms  are  found  very  often  to  embitter  and 
hasten  the  close  of  the  peasant’s  life,  that  class  of  people 
are  generally  stated  to  arrive  here  at  a sound  and  hearty 
pld  age. 

Foody  and  Mode  of  Living. — Their  common  food  is  wheat 
and  barley  bread,  occasionally  varied  with  potatoes, 
obtained  from  their  employers,  in  the  manner  before 
noticed.  Their  drink,  cider,  or  a light  malt  beverage* 
given  them  from  one  to  three  pints  per  day  ; find  con- 
tinued, whether  at  stated  day-labour  or  working  by  con? 
trad  on  their  own  accpunt.  : , 
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Mere  follows  a statement  of  the  population  of  the  several  town* 
iind  parishes  in  this  district. 


Housea. 

Number  ot 

Occupation*. 

Persons,  in- 
cluding Chil- 

dren. 

In  Agri- 
culture. 

( 

u 

Names  of  Parishes. 

ZJ 

n 

Ja 

i H 

>-  « ^ 
a S £ 

Vacant. 

C 

75 

5 

Females. 

8 S 
J3i 5 

1 All  othe 
Persons. 

•A 

£ 

1.  Ashrtagnyj 

1 51 

159 

13 

365 

391 

625 

100 

31 

756 

2.  Ashton* 

39 

42 

2 

lil 

65 

ss 

6 

137 

176 

H.  Black  Tortington) 

1-12 

14S 

2 

321 

385 

346 

26 

.834 

706 

4.  Bucklartd  Brewer* 

152 

134 

11 

4 SO 

442 

627 

140 

105 

873 

5. Filleigh, 

47 

47 

2 

122 

ISO 

128 

13 

111 

258 

t>.  Ecaford, 

95 

100 

S 

248 

268 

236' 

30 

25C 

516 

7.  Burrington* 

142 

142 

4 

355 

400 

330 

370 

55 

IBS 

8.  Broadwood  Kelly/ 

31 

63 

5 

146 

166 

303 

3 

.... 

311 

9.  Bundleigh, 

55 

33 

C 

126 

160 

42 

80 

164 

286 

10.  Bryjhford, 

25 

25 

55 

91 

58 

2 

91 

146 

ll.  Baaipton, 

279 

279 

23 

635 

729 

330 

417 

617 

1864 

la.  BurlcSeomhe, 

139 

188 

1 

404 

449 

571 

Sol 

21 

853 

is.  Butterleigh, 

2G 

£7 

1 

66 

58 

23 

13 

89 

1 25 

14.  Bueklcigh, 

53 

56 

7 

163 

334 

73 

S4 

190 

297 

IS.  Budford, 

70 

80 

10 

232 

212 

144 

23 

277 

444 

ic.  Cluvelia* 

132 

158 

1 

295 

419 

226 

133 

355 

714 

17.  Chumlcigh* 

270 

273 

26 

621 

712 

350 

169 

814 

1SSS 

is.  Chawtev, 

1-1-1 

153 

10 

358 

397 

616 

24 

115 

755 

19.  Coldridge, 

112 

115 

11 

268 

429 

196 

336 

165 

697 

87 

no 

c 

284 

272 

170 

36 

S5C 

556 

21.  Cheriton  Fiti-  ? 

paine,  ) 

22.  Cadbury, 

2:*.  Cadieign* 

173 

173 

7 

444 

440 

561 

223 

100 

884 

31 

41 

2 

112 

1 16 

213 

17 

8 

238 

98 

39 

15 

111 

115 

95 

7 

124 

226 

24.  Calvcrleigb, 

13 

13 

— 

- 32 

38 

15 

6 

49 

70 

25.  Clayhanger, 

23 

29 

1 

104 

109 

106 

8 

•99 

213 

2G.  ChUdleigh, 

SCO 

412 

54 

812 

974 

308 

570 

908 

178G 

27.  Chriatow, 

73 

99 

1 

207 

215 

i88 

22 

’ 262 

422 

28.  Cheriton  Bishops, 

100 

128 

12 

S29 

281 

184 

35 

385 

604 

t!S#.  Dowiand, 

23 

32 

~... 

85 

99 

52 

70 

65. 

184 

30.  Dolton, 

SIC 

115 

2 

281 

301 

71 

30 

481 

582. 

31.  Doddiscorabe-  ? 
leigh,  S 

49 

55 

159 

153 

311 

6 

— * 

317 

32.  Dunchidiock, 

S4 

39 

-1 

95 

8S 

42 

12 

129 

183 

33.  Dunsford, 

90 

128 

12 

851 

310 

348 

124 

189 

661 

Carry  forward. 

33tfh  3701 

257 

8721 

9953 

7876 

'38451  7407 

\ 18,188 

D d 8 
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Houses. 

Number  of 
Persons,  in- 
cluding Chil- 
dren. 

Occupations. 

Karnes  of  Parishes. 

Inhabited. 

2 >.§ 
a'S  B 

Vacant. 

j 

Males. 

Females. 

In  Agricul- 
ture. 

1 

sj 

sS 

All  other 
Persons. 

I' 

Brought  forward, 

.'380 

3701 

257 

8721 

9953 

7876  3345 

7407 

18,182 

34.  Drews  tcign  ton. 

1ST 

191 

26 

478 

481 

258 

S3 

6CS 

959* 

35-.  Eggsford, 

18 

29 

1 

74 

99 

32 

37 

104 

173 

36.  Frithlestock, 

68 

34 

8 

222 

257 

355 

13 

111 

479 

37.  Hartland, 

273 

298 

8 

745 

801 

363 

80 

110:. 

1546 

38.  Hcwisli, 

15 

1.5 

2 

55 

45 

81 

4 

65 

100 

39.  Hatherlcigh, 

■ 206 

1 22 

13 

572 

646 

152 

144 

982 

1218 

40.  High  Bicldngton, 

: 225 

129 

7 

329 

364 

410 

34 

24; 

693 

41.  — Hampton, 

as 

43 

1 

97 

107 

131 

2 

71 

£04 

42.  Honev  Church, 

it 

u 

i 

35 

31 

55 

1 

10 

66 

Huntsham,. 

a; 

■ 

5 

90 

68 

100 

20 

8t 

158 

44.  Hdckworthv, 

51 

51 

5 

131 

152 

274 

9 

•/*  - - 

283 

45,  Holcombe  Rogus, 

193 

193 

.... 

302 

360 

43 

451 

168 

662 

46.  Haihcrton, 

2 05 

303 

20 

696 

740 

592 

373 

471 

I486 

47.  Hemiock, 

174 

180 

7 

475 

! 545 

209 

75 

736 

1020 

48,  HolcombcBurnell, 

35 

38 

5 

85 

i 91 

79 

3 

3'  94 

176 

49.  Hittcslcigh, 

24 

28 

i 

64 

60 

42 

5 

77 

124- 

50.  Iddesl^igh, 

62 

74 

3 

199 

242 

404 

35 

2 

441 

51.  King’s  Nympton, 
5*2.  JCinncrleigh, 

94 

90 

18 

249 

261 

240 

9 

b 261 

510 

15 

- 15j 

2 

56 

38 

71 

,23 

»t.  

94 

5B.  Little  Torrington, 

77 

82 

4 

226 

223 

143 

29 

277 

449 

54.  Lap  ford. 

in 

128 

17 

282 

305 

152 

293 

142 

587 

55.  Langtree, 

90 

94 

2 

300 

283 

340 

12 

231 

583 

56..  Loxbeare, 

22 

<jv 

o 

69 

. 63 

50 

9 

73 

132 

57.  Monkleigh, 

60 

79 

4 

169 

210 

337 

42 

.•  .w. 

379 

58.  Merton, 

77 

87 

314 

375 

303 

1 1 

375 

689 

59.  Meeth, 

43 

43 

— 

120 

rl37 

190 

12 

55 

257 

hampion,  5 

44 

44 

4 

85 

97 

74 

11 

97 

182 

*1.  Mara' Down, 

4* 

55 

9 

153 

ra> 

87 

10 

216 

313 

69.  Mort chard  Bishop,* 

310 

Sl‘i 

6 

765 

993 

46*6 

413 

819 

1698 

63.  Moreb.tt  h. 

65 

84 

3 

221 

199 

222 

55 

143 

420 

64.  Oakforil, 

81 

81 

2 

207 

201 

U'3 

20 

. 265 

408 

65.  Peters  Marland, 

40 

51 

j 

143 

146 

115 

28 

146 

289 

66.  Parkham, 

107 

107 

i 

283 

801 

542 

13 

29 

584 

67.  Pctrockstow, 

75 

/78 

2 

233 

234 

447 

20 

' . -T- 

467 

68.  Poughilt, 

60 

63 

*» 

137 

^ 1'37 

259 

13 

.--'it* 

274 

69.  Puddinpton, 

28 

28 

l 

74 

6*1 

66 

6 

61 

135 

-70.  Roborough, 

73 

83 

o 

237 

, 224 

418 

30 

4 

461 

51.  St.  Gilts’*, 

105 

10.5 

263 

284 

398 

27 

122 

547 

73.  Stoktlv  English,' 

21 

• 21 

1 

63 

< 53 

98 

18 

5 

115 

73.  Ktpodliigh, 

48 

48 

1 

189 

166 

176 

13 

166 

355 

74.  Klieepwwii, 

74 

74 

1 

172 

176 

86 

4 

258 

348 

45.  hamford  PeTerill, 

14:! 

143 

12 

360 

403 

293 

67 

403 

763 

16.  St.Mary  l i-Ubornc, 

84 

94 

6 

260 

267 

416 

27 

84 

527 

('any  forward, 

G905 

7579 

477 

19,150 

20,839 

20^77 

5804 

26,190 

39,58* 

Name, 
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Houses. 

Number  of 
Persons,  in- 
cluding Chil- 
dren. 

Occupations. 

Names  of  Rarisheg. 

inhabited. 

By  how 
many  Fa- 
milies. 

| Vacant. 

1 

55 

2 

Females. 

In  Agricul- 
ture. 

| « 
« t 

at 

All  other 
Persons. 

^ Total. 

Brought  forward, 

6905 

7579 

477 

19,150 

20,839 

20,477 

5804 

26,190 

39,589 

77.  Spreyton, 

78.  Soutli  Tawton, 

51 

76 

3 

165 

168 

155 

18 

160 

333 

287 

298 

26 

713 

825 

1422 

113 

3 

1538 

79.  Trusham, 

20 

26 

5 

71 

64 

64 

27 

44 

135 

80.  Tivciton, 

1221 

1397 

101 

3001 

350-1 

1089 

1617 

3799 

6505 

81.  Torrington, Great, 

348 

408 

27 

865 

1179 

121 

259 

1664 

2044 

82.  Uplowman, 

62 

80 

6 

176 

184 

170 

91 

99 

360 

83.  Woolfardiswor-7 
' thy,  W.  $ 

98 

99 

2 

285 

306 

36-1 

23 

204 

591 

4.  Winldeigh, 

21 1 

246 

10 

180 

634 

456 

256 

502 

1214 

85.  Wembworthv, 

57 

58 

2 

150 

173 

302 

16 

5 

323 

86.  Woolfardiswor- 7 
thy,  E.  J 

29 

34 

3 

69 

62 

52 

6 

73 

131 

87.  Washfield, 

82 

84 

8 

204 

218 

301 

20 

101 

m 

88.  Willand, 

50 

54 

10 

112 

143 

250 

5 

89.  Whitestonc, 

91 

91 

7 

240 

231 

27 

12 

432 

471 

90.  Zekl  Monacho-7 
rum,  J 

117 

117 

4 

279 

343 

593 

29 

•••• 

622 

Total,  - 

9615 

10,647 

691 

25,660 

28,873 

22,969 

8283 

23,276 

54,533 

After  dividing  this  district  into  seventeen  rectangular 
figures,  and  casting  their  contents,  it  is  found  to  contain 
an  area  of  300,000  acres  = 468 1 square  miles.  This,  by 
reference  to  the  total  of  the  above  statement,  will  be  found 
to  contain  rather  more  than  116-j-  souls  to  each  square 
mile. 

' I 

Healthiness  of  the  Hist  riel. — The  longevity  and  healthy 
old  age  of  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  this  district,  may 
chiefly  be  ascribed  to  their  simple  aliment,  and  the  regu- 
larity and  exercise  necessarily  connected  with  rural  life. 
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Its  population  is  stated  as  under. 


1 1 louses. 

Number  of 

Occupation*. 

•Nar.tcr  of  I'a;  KHcs. 

' 

clading  Chil- 
dren. 

f , 

2 •"= 
*ua  = s 

e 

11 

% 

> 

j 

fj 

T3 

r' 

Females. 

~3 

(j 

V o 

•M 

2 * 
S t 

fl 

u 

2 * 
~Z  3 

3 £ 

I 

L Ahhot’sBickingtou 

10 

t 12 

•4*» 

31 

t 37 

30 

38 

68 

U.  A«h water,  ! 

IIA 

11- 

a1; 

316 

327 

615 

28 

■ 3 

64:5 

ty  As'.iBuev, 

4 

i 4 

.... 

22 

S 

20 

21 

41 

4.  Euik\v6rthv*i 

17 

' 17 

' ] 

6*j 

4? 

59 

10 

11 

110 

adt  Bradworthy, 

5)4 

12-t 

5 

319 

315 

322 

30 

282 

6*34 

Bradford, 

. 41 

f:S 

1 

188 

186 

150 

10 

192 

352 

7.  Brideerule, 

2w 

23 

£ 

fifi 

74 

62 

<2 

76 

HO 

!).  Be:: worthy. 

. 35 

36 

3 

108 

112 

150 

5 

63 

218 

9.  Belstfiru', 

29 

i ‘29 

<: 

69 

98 

75 

• 4 

58 

137 

<u 

. 289 

292 

111 

16 

454 

581 

1 L.  Bfnadwcpd  ■ ? 

KW! 

19t 

i 

297 

‘289 

427 

10 

149 

586 

W < tiger,  3 

I 0.  Bratton  CloveUr., 

8-1 

96 

303 

245 

120 

12 

4 it; 

548 

It).  OokbUrv, 

: 37 

57 

.... 

120 

HI 

■it 

79 

136 

.261 

14.  Chtkioa, 

;s 

lii 

2 

47 

•1 1 

4.5 

*> 

44 

•.a 

15.  Clanton,  •' 

if' 

78 

2 

174 

209 

93 

IK 

272 

38  5 

It).  Cr«act'S\hr, 

. 3 

. ...3 

2 

J« 

13 

9 

2i» 

17.  f ast  Pjitldrn, 

78 

20 

? 

79 

60 

93 

•2 

44 

ifo 

.1 8.  Kali  Worli  OCtOni,  :r 

f V* 

38 

1 

■ m 

98 

122 

65; 

a 

1M 

If),  Gfmumwtdf, 

42 

42 

J 

63 

70 

ci 

2 

70 

13S 

20.  rial  we!!.  . '• 

47 

' 47 

a ti 

lit; 

172 

181 

•5 

172 

358 

51.  Holdawonhv, 

182 

223 

12 

505 

540 

235 

93 

717 

1015 

52.  H(dlacnmh'^ 

13 

14 

38 

3G 

30 

44 

7 k 

23.  Inwardlei^h, 

75 

7.5 

1<M 

190 

331 

13 

40 

384 

s» I.  Know. tone, 

82 

82 

206 

221 

123 

20 

284 

427 

25.  liifrbrare,  tt:.  • 

r‘iH 

u 

.1 

— as 

37 

SO 

3 

37 

70 

<J6.  I.UUtlKtOt, 

ii 

ii 

1 

45 

31 

32 

7 

37 

76 

57.  LicU’ord, 

J 34 

.it 

suiyjs 

99 

82 

41 

99 

222 

<28.  I.t'w;rei'..  !iard, 

-0 

JM 

1 

63 

71 

66 

4 

84 

154 

29.  Milton  Patna  re!. 

80 

90 

• 1 

231 

338 

S9C 

20 

tfii 

469 

•30.  Meshaw, 

. ** 

28 

l 

66 

99 

50 

M 

68 

135 

•SI.  Mary  Annesley, 

42 

48 

55 

101 

6! 

8, 

ISO 

199 

•32.  Newton  St  Petrock, 

30' 

36 

O 

109 

106 

95 

M| 

ib<; 

215 

3.1.  North  Pet  her  win. 

145 

184 

5 

S79 

393 

247 

359 

ICC 

772 

34.  North  Lew, 

111 

1 12 

11 

302 

S3G 

41G 

24 

198 

G33 

Si  Northcot 

12 

12 

1 

29 

42 

22 

— 

49 

71 

Carry  forward. 

1812 

2015 

sol 

4107 

5315.4381 

919.47591  10,579 

Name* 
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Houses. 

Number  ot 
Persons,  in- 
cluding Chil- 
dren. 

Occupations. 

1 . 

.*„!(  t 

Mimes  of  Parishes. 

i 

IS 

rJ 

1 

A 

S'*  . 

i - S 

>>  2 *5 
2Q  c £ 

s 

B 

£ 

2 

■ S 
3 

I 

.% 

NO 

ci 

r *3 

*-*  — 

u 

~ (J 

. W- 

t* 

i i 
= 2 
1=  b 
Ca. 

“3 

o 

Brought  forward, 
SO.  Oakhampton, 
r,7.  Pancrasswcek, 
flR.  Vyworthy, 

39.  Rackenford, 

40.  Rosenah, 

41.  Romansleigh, 

49.  Shrbtien  re, 

4:!.  &\WRtT?»S 

44.  St.. Giles’s  in  the 7 

Hcaili  5 

45.  Sorton, 

44.  Stirwford, 

47.  Tkornburr, 

4.8.  Tetcop, 

49.  'I  hrushalton, 

50.  Templeton, 

.41.  Tlieibridgc, 

59.  Virginstowe, 

5't.  Welcombe, 

54.  Woffington,, 

55.  Wasliford  I'ync, 
.46.  West  Wotlingfon, 

57.  Witherid/re. 

58.  Wes  FutfOid, 

iris 

204 

41 

89 

68 

59 
28 

126 

52 

30 

54 
43 

60 
24 

55 
38 

31 
IB 
38 

23 

20 

176 

41 

201.5 

31  ‘J 
72 
89 
77 
70 
30 
129 
52 

SO 

62 

62 

64 

20 

69 

40 

35 

19 

38 

104 

24 

27 

17G 

55 

90 

5 

1 

6 
3 

5 

— 

2 

S 

3 

4 

A 

1 

1 

1 

« 

2 

2 

12 

2 

4107 

COO 

109 
230 
170 
201 

80 

S53 

101 

90 

169 

117 

158 

62 

215 

98 

7C 

52 

110 
240 

56 

82 

404 

122 

5315 

770 

161 

SOS 

104 

196 

70 

391 

169 

91 

149 

113 

172 

84 
202 
102 

85 
49 

110 

249 

53 

76 

471 

152 

1801 

220 

199 

347 

100 

119 

0.1 

203 

321 

182 

111 

42 

150 

99 

112 

50 

51 

52 
214 
347 

53 
I4« 
265 
17.3 

919 

223 

1 

17 

30 

27 

29 

9 

5 

80 

4 

8 

7 

19 

7 

6 

28 

12 

69 

9 

4759 

981 

130 

135 

210 

251 

512 

127 

189 

172 

60 

280 

143 

104 

49 

135 

28 

.... 

541 

10,579 

1430 

330 

499 

340 

397 

156 

744 

330 

*07 

313 
235 
330 
106 
417 
200 
155 
101 
220 
489 
109 
158 
87  5 
274. 

Total,  - 

J288 

8080 

155 

9391 

9068 

3486 

Tvi 

S992 

19,05* 

r • . i.  . . * > 
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This  district,  divided  into  fifteen  rectangular  figures, 

gives  it  an  area  of  262, 105  acres  = to  about  409|  square 
miles,  and  which,  according  to  the  sum  of  the  population, 
will  average  about  46|  souls  to  each  square  mile. 

Healthiness  of  the  District. — Notwithstanding  all  the 
country  bordering  upon  Dartmoor,  will  be  found  to  carry 
the  human  frame  to  greater  longevity  and  health  of  age, 
than  we  shall  find  to  be  the  case  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  county,  still  in  the  interior  of  the  district,  scrophula, 
sore  or  bad  legs,  are  very  common  to  both  sexes  of, the 
peasant  order  at  an  advanced  time  of  life  •,  upon  the  heads 
and  other  parts  of  young  persons  of  the  same  order,  and 
before  they  attain  the  age  of  puberty.  Among  the  arti- 
ficers, and  those  who  live  above  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mon labourer,  this  disease  was  not  so  generally  noticed  or 
complained  of. 

Food,  and  Mode  of  Living. — The  water,  through  the  whole 
of  this  distrift,  has  already  been  stated  as  being  chalybeate 
in  a very  high  degree,  but  whether  from  that  or  some 
other  hidden  source  the  disease  is  promoted,  it  is  equally 
out  of  the  power  as  of  the  province  of  the  Surveyor  to  say. 
Barley  bread  and  potatoes  compose  a large  part  of  the  food 
of  these  people.  Some  wheat  broth  seasoned  with  a small 
piece  of  meat  qpd  pot-herbs,  form,  with  pies  made  of  ba- 
con and  potatoes,  the  chief  variety  in  the  mode  of  their 
subsistence. 
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VTe  now  proceed  to  state  the  population  of  all  the  towns,  hamlets,  villagea, 
and  tithings  in  the  district. 


Hcmscfe. 

Number  of 
Persons,  in- 
cluding Chil- 
dren. 

Occupations. 

Names  of  Parishes. 

6 

> ~ 

% 

>,  x .“3 
^ H c 

K 

V 

I > 

yl 

mT. 

tn 

Z 

,o 

'Fr 

< 6- 
Q 

it 

£ b 

S 3 

- o 
£ -J2 

U 

X 2 

c o 

<i 

-3 

H 

1.  Aveton  Ciriard, 

113 

15'. 

i ■ 7 

SOS 

J77 

143 

59 

544 

746 

X.  Ashpricgiitou, 

9t 

99 

10 

259 

257 

213 

114 

186 

562 

3.  Ashburton, 

30<1 

66l 

10 

1323 

1757 

141 

267 

2672 

3080 

4,  Abbot’s  h dwell, 

!>5 

95 

4 

171 

213 

101 

122 

166 

382 

5.  Bradstour, 

M 

20 

1 

55 

50 

43 

• . 

62 

105 

(i.  Brentor, 

17 

17 

1 '• 

56 

52 

61 

9 

38 

108 

7.  Beer  1*  errors. 

206 

217 

10 

541 

569 

217 

38 

855 

1116 

8.  Bicklcigh,  " 

9.  Buckhmd  .Mona-  ) 

chorum,  $ 

39 

51 

4 

135  199 

140 

i 14 

110 

26* 

114 

137 

6 

497 

421 

620 

233 

65 

91» 

t().  Urixton, 
1 1 . Bijgbur  v, 

125 

117 

12 

318 

317 

165 

58 

412 

635 

90 

91 

8 

194 

236 

79 

IS 

333 

430 

12.  Buckfastloigh, 

260 

307 

7 

709 

816 

457 

1060 

8 

1525 

9 

13.  Ibtckluiid-toutsaims 

2 

2 

. . 

0 

S 

6 

, , 

< 

11.  lihekuntoi), 

198 

198 

16 

507 

512 

415 

92 

512 

101!) 

15.  Itrulmm. 

701 

906 

24 

1512 

3159 

245 

556 

2370 

3671 

Jti.  Burry  Pomero  y, 

157 

_ 226 

8 

540 

584 

193 

324 

602 

112* 

17.  llroiul  Ilempaton, 

127 

132 

5 

268 

399 

132 

130 

405 

66  r 

18.  Iiickington, 

40 

40 

3 

128 

237 

115 

13 

109 

237 

19.  Corytun, 

30 

35 

£ 

73 

76 

44 

5 

105 

154 

20.  Compton  Giffard, 

15 

16 

• • 

50 

42 

45 

8 

39 

9* 

‘2\.  Corn  wood 

94 

98 

5 

570 

369 

168 

54 

523 

745 

2,*.  Churchstotvej. 

50 

50 

• • 

112 

107 

112 

8 

pn 

219 

S3.  Ciiivelstone, 

99 

99 

8 

255 

307 

140 

36 

386 

562 

S I.  Charletou, 

103 

110 

• • 

267 

255 

168 

38 

3 It- 

522 

25.  Cornworthy, 

80 

80 

4 

232 

236 

236 

130 

52 

468- 

SO.  Cliurchston  t errors, 
27.  Crimb  inToigo-head, 

J24 

130 

3 

320 

343 

140 

81 

442 

663 

109 

109 

8 

220 

235 

196 

22 

287 

505 

23.  Coflinswcll, 

59 

59 

2 

117 

144 

358 

3 

261 

20.  Cockington, 

63 

69 

• • 

131 

163 

46 

27 

221' 

S94 

SO.  Dunterton, 

25 

28 

3 

64 

65 

09 

3 

57 

129 

§1.  Diptford, 

83 

92 

4 

296 

282 

191 

50 

337 

573 

Carry  forward. 

»767l 

4496 

17i 

9371 

12.066 

sate! 

3573 

12,810 

21,934 
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llOtttwS. 

.sumber  ot 

Occupations. 

Persons,  in- 

eluding 

Cliil- 

dren. 

1 

• ' •’ 

■2  1 

JL 

71  . 

1_ 

l 

Names  of  Parishes. 

3 1 

U 

■ 

O** 

^ 'J 

V. 

jj  ^ 

& r 

O g 

— C4 

“I 

O 

— 

■“  I* 

2 H H 

r 

^ - 

— v* 

<: 

H 

Brought  forward, 

3G67 

4496 

175 

9871 

12,065 

5338 

3573 

12,810 

21,934 

32.  Darting  ton. 

76 

94 

*5 

248 

<;oj 

56 

209 

400 

5".  Bean  Prior, 

9tl 

97 

6 

227 

268 

loo 

59 

336 

493 

31.  Dotlbrooko, 

84 

136 

2 

278 

330 

39 

122 

427 

608 

S3.  Dctfistmm, 

I20 

lot) 

2 

3(11 

335 

209 

159 

271 

030 

SO.  Uenhurv, 

37 

78 

r. 

145 

185 

9*: 

9? 

140 

33(1 

37.  Efts  BiteUlaiifl, 

lai 

142 

6 

366 

315 

166 

75 

470 

7 1 1 

33.  Erimnuton, 

id. 

186 

8 

45? 

460 

252 

252 

413 

917 

4 art 

33.  East  Allington, 

i i 

79 

11 

213 

52.' 

155 

20 

30? 

-40.  East  Orwell, 

/vs 

.18 

4« 

111 

147 

21? 

46 

• • 

058 

41.  1 iulberton. 

20s 

303 

SC 

696 

740 

592 

373 

471 

1136 

<2.  llarpford,  • 

2) 

24 

fl 

66 

76 

1(11. 

10 

29 

1 42 

43.  Ho| nr. 

59 

62 

11 

192 

167 

16! 

97 

98 

35fl 

4 1.  Holtvcll, 

O J 

26 

f 

88 

6H 

87 

6 

63 

1.50 

45.  Ilnrberron, 

OOQ 

260 

12 

552 

53(t 

398 

259 

481 

1138 

43.  Ilightverk, 

l(i? 

. 1 68 

'•12 

5 11 

i::t 

511 

229 

37 

777 

47.  Ipplejirn. 
43.  li-im^on. 

i:so 

138 

/» 

334 

1t|7 

2Q3 

120 

498 

821 

Id! 

174 

10 

407 

1.1? 

4 19 

373 

44 

860 

4(>.  Kelly, 

25 

36 

•1 

106 

p;. 

0 

155 

201 

SO.  Kinestone, 

5! 

67 

A 

17V 

182 

26 

223 

351 

3!.  h onrsl-ridgr', 

Id." 

236 

<; 

49S 

61' 

31 

216 

870 

1117 

i>.  Kings" are, 

.12 

’ 85 

132 

I ( iJ 

t) 

29 

265 

TOO 

S3.  K iny'.'  Keren' ell. 

122 

132 

•1 

22f 

jufe 

90 

34 

408 

532 

S'.  I ! 1 too, 

14.1 

171 

132 

411 

517 

35 

291 

843 

S-5.  Karnerton, 

' ia:i 

1 43 

8 

• 357 

365 

197 

51 

474 

722 

‘60.  I.oddis'vrll, 

119 

1 12 

0 

°0f 

318 

195 

199 

211 

60R 

<?.  Littfc  Ik-mpstoii, 

38 

SC 

1 t( 

226 

24' 

21 

* * 

200 

.'lit.  MarvTftvy, 

38 

58 

20; 

16' 

6: 

9 

304 

376 

S3.  Mary  Stow.. 

:v 

• 48 

r 

Hi: 

132 

inr 

7 

157 

297 

fJO.  Myt<  n Altftot, 

1 152 

160 

- ;> 

41! 

441 

oil 

210 

38 

862 

61.  Myavv, 

37 

41 

• 7 

l.K 

109 

231 

5 

3 

239 

f;'.’.  Modi  iirv. 

2 *t 

361 

15 

832 

981 

911 

862 

7 

18  IS 

63.  Merit  tgh. 

21 

1 21 

5 

01 

59 

37 

13 

77 

127 

43 1 . Markin  n. 

M 

59 

fl 

189 

177 

08‘. 

47 

3.' 

304 

65.  Marlborough, 

UK 

. 20.1 

20 

487 

56! 

38 

277 

445 

1056 

66.  Newton  1 errors, 

117 

.112 

• 1 

28f 

301 

13C 

31 

429 

590 

$7.  North  Ilc'f  i'h, 

€6.  Newton  -Abbot,  'n 

<>» 

01 

1 

201 

17! 

29 

67 

22 

380 

iiultidinp  the  I 

hamlet  of  Wool-  | 

ltic 

341 

6 

711 

915 

! . 67 

240 

1310 

1628 

borough,  J 

* 

Carry  forirard, 

8G3C 

9551 

390 

20,97? 

^24,134 

13, TO' 

8971 

92,931 

45,213 
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Houses. 

N umber  of 

Occupations. 

Persons,  in- 

clu.hu 

i Chil- 

drill. 

JL 

Names  of  Parishes. 

o 

JL 

1 t-i 

>.  x rz 

2 

(j 

> 

.Males. 

Female*. 

In  Agricu 
tore. 

In  Manu- 
j fstetures. 

All  other 
Persons. 

5 

h 

Brought  forward, 

8030 

9551 

396 

20,977 

24,133 

13,767 

8271 

22,837 

45,215 

09.  Peter  Tavv,  in-~\ 

eluding  the  ham-  f 
let  of  W ells-  < 

50 

59 

5 

142 

149 

22  G 

10 

49 

291 

worthy,  ' 

7.0.  Plymouth, 

1737 

3999 

27 

067? 

9363 

103 

3443 

12,494 

io,ow 

71.  Plvmjiton  St.Marv, 

245 

313 

5 

766 

793 

454 

. 168 

940 

1562 

72.  — Mnurjec, 

83 

117 

3 

272 

332 

40 

40 

521 

604 

73.  Plymsttfck, 

74.  Portlcmouth, 

286 

366 

9 

760 

873 

192 

139 

1302 

1633 

46 

57 

. . 

141 

154 

85 

32 

101 

298 

75.  Paignton, 
7(3.  Itcvclstock, 

216 

323 

7 

691 

881 

654 

268 

653 

1575 

75 

78 

^ 1 

205 

212 

43 

37 

337 

417 

77.  llattery, 

77 

82 

o 

223 

228 

126 

21 

301 

451 

78.  Kingmore, 

54 

60 

1 

145 

164 

70 

20 

219 

309 

79.  Sydenham, 

39 

45 

4 

100 

99 

151 

7 

41 

199 

80.  Saihpford  S|iinev, 

32 

35 

5 

108 

97 

151 

21 

30 

205 

61.  St.  Budcaux, 

78 

86 

2 

281 

263 

-138 

36 

370 

544 

82.  Stoke  Damarcll, 

3252 

5970 

42 

10,075 

13,672 

750 

3650 

19,347 

23,747 

83.  Stonclionsc,  East, 

353 

739 

26 

1264 

214S 

10 

215 

3182 

3407 

84.  Shccpstor, 

18 

18 

6 

58 

41 

87 

12 

• • 

99 

85.  Shangh  Prior, 

72 

97 

4 

247 

233 

196 

33 

251 

480 

80.  South  Howish, 

51 

58 

2 

141 

145 

84 

118 

84 

286 

87.  Melton, 

45 

53 

• • 

162 

140 

111 

33 

158 

302 

88.  Brent, 

163 

163 

• • 

515 

517 

972 

6o 

• • 

1032 

89.  Poole, 

83 

82 

4 

204 

208 

101 

35 

276 

412 

P0.  Sherford, 

57 

65 

1 

195 

185 

101 

28 

251 

380 

61.  Stokeuliam, 

250 

250 

la 

610 

691 

496 

110 

695 

1301 

92.  Slapton, 

102 

102 

3 

272 

286 

250 

22 

286 

558 

93.  Stoke  Hemming, 

111 

lit 

9 

271 

307 

212 

59 

307 

578 

. St.  PctrocJt, 

05.  St.  Saviour,  > Dartmouth, 
9(5.  Townstall,  J 

542 

1028 

17 

1412 

2000 

84 

1679 

1649 

3412 

07.  Stoke  Gabriel, 

90 

96 

3 

247 

284 

201 

34 

296 

531 

98.  Scuverwn, 

190 

217 

12 

473 

680 

416 

303 

334 

’ 1053. 

09.  Stoke  ia  Teign-  1 
liead,  5 

123 

• 12? 

3 

263 

311 

127 

234 

213 

574 

100.  St.  Mary  Church, 

172 

183 

17 

373 

428 

198 

218 

385 

801 

101.  Tavistock, 

472 

804 

9 

1430 

1990 

298 

556 

2566 

3420, 

102.  Tantcrton  Polict, 

m 

13} 

12 

371 

370 

* 195 

60 

492 

7ir 

J03.  Thurlustouu, 

65 

74 

8 

172 

184 

138 

61 

157 

356 

Carry  forward, 

16,1*0 

25,655 

663 

59,000 

52,367 

20,085 

19,525 

71,207 

111,379 

Namv* 
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Names  of  Parishes. 

lfouscs. 

A umber  of 
Persons,  in- 
cludine  Chil- 
dren. 

(Occupations. 

15 

$ 

k 

i h* 

J i 

>,  § Hr 

* 

« 

■ — ' 

on 

O 

* 

£• 

V 

In  Agricul- 
ture. 

= £ 
*5  £ 
oj 

t- 

% to 

z § 
= if 
< £ 

1 

H 

Brought  forward. 

io,iro 

<OyC65 

66a 

59,000 

52,367 

20,085 

19,525 

71,207 

lll,39f 

let.  Totacss, 

295 

576 

7 

1042 

1461 

105 

288 

2110 

2503 

105.  Torbrvan, 

ii(j 

41 

3 

126 

132 

105 

21 

132 

258 

100.  Tnnnftham, 

US 

138 

12 

376 

462 

50 

81 

707 

838 

107.  Uebormmh, 

ieo 

160 

3 

395 

561 

109 

S5 

812 

956 

108.  "A  hiteehurch, 

79 

79 

2 

225 

258 

•160 

11 

7 

478 

lfcp.  Walkhainpton, 

63 

63 

5 

174 

162 

184 

22 

ISO 

3.1  li 

110.  Weston  Pcverill, 

30 

36 

1 

115 

131 

79 

8 

159 

240 

lit.  Womburv, 

81 

81 

4 

188 

202 

95 

17 

278 

390 

112.  West  Aliingfen, 

K» 

116 

4 

333 

•*>22 

171 

5a 

431 

655 

113.  Woodleieh, 

39 

41 

2 

119 

121 

116 

47 

77 

210 

1 14.  Woodland, 

21 

26 

4 

92 

12o 

122 

69 

21 

212 

115.  West  0 swell, 

7 

7 

• • 

25 

23 

2a 

. . 

28 

53 

316.  Yeajinpion, 

182 

133 

o 

484 

.500 

175 

130 

688 

99J 

117.  Yaulter’s  Home, 

215 

323 

• • 

704 

910 

50 

54 

1510 

161 1 

Total,  - 

17,6511 

27,530 

712 

63,398 

57,741 

21,931 

20,911 

78,297 

121,139 

Employed  on  ship-board,  and  belonging  to  the  several  ports  ii)  this  di-trict,  - . 2219 


After  dividing  this  disfrift  into  23  re&angular  figures,  and  casting  their 
contents,  its  area  is  found  to  be  378,628  acres,  or  rather  more  than  591 
square  miles.  Exclusive  of  2249  persons  annually  employed  in  the  registered 
merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  ports  of  Plymouth  and  of  Dartmouth,  by  a 
reference  to  the  above  total,  the  district  is  found  to  contain  121,139  souls, 
averaging  a population  of  204*  persons  to  each  square  mile,  and  consequently 
above  four  times  more  thickly  inhabited  than  the  preceding  district. 

Food,  and  Mode  of  Living.— The  working  class  of  the  community  in  the 
vicinity  of  all  the  large  towns,  meet  with  constant  employment,  and  at  an 
advance  of  wages  beyond  that  formerly  stated.  An  ample  supply  of  fish, 
added  to  the  ordinary  food  of  the  peasantry  in  the  preceding  districts,  contri- 
butes to  sustain  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  with,  firmness  and  vigour 
go  an  advanced  period  oflife. 

DISTRICT 
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DISTRICT  V. 

The  population  of  this  small  district  is  stated  as  under. 


Houses.  , 1 

Number  ot 

Occupations.  | 

Persons, 

including 

Children. 

m 

>* 

8 

J. 

3 

x 

o 

s i 

a «£ 

Names  of  Parishes. 

3 

>.1 

| 

"S 

s 

-i. 

^ 5 

_ G 

= 1 

"3 

o 

►—( 

Ui 

“tfi 

<su 

H 

1.  Bucklnnd  in  ) 
the  Moor,  $ 

19 

20 

4 

54 

52 

101 

5 

106 

2.  Bovcy  Tracy, 

286 

286 

28 

667 

764 

82b 

78 

1027 

1431 

3.  Chagford, 

236 

251 

31 

522 

593 

543 

120 

452 

1115 

4.  Gidlov, 

17 

17 

<2 

58 

1>7 

122 

• . 

3 

125 

5.  Lustlcigh, 

51 

30 

.. 

130 

116 

236 

8 

2 

246 

<3.  M ana to.i. 

57 

68 

5 

181 

167 

109 

25 

214 

343 

7.  Moreton1  ) 

Hempstead,  \ 

402 

402 

57 

805 

963 

289 

599 

830 

1763 

8.  North  Bovcy, 

77 

90 

4 

261 

258 

160 

34 

325 

519 

9.  Tcipnsmcc, 

16 

16 

• • 

62 

71 

74 

8 

51 

133 

10.  Throwslcigh, 

57 

57 

11 

145 

18b 

316 

14 

1 

331 

11.  Widdccombe, 

102 

103 

o 

515 

528 

745 

5 

293 

1043 

Total,  •• 

1323 

134i 

151 

3400 

3763 

3021 

| 89l|3253 

7165 

For  causes  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  the  Surveyor  to 
explain,  unless  they  may  be  referred  to  those  already 
Stated,  more  than  a one-tenth  part  of  the  houses  in  thi* 
district  are  vacant,  and  may  therefore  be  generally  consider- 
ed in  a state  of  ruin.  This  district  being  divided  into  seven 
pentangular  figures,  and  their  contents  summed  up,  is  found 
to  give  it  an  area  of  61,690  acres,  or  about  96f  square 
miles,  and  from  the  total  of  its  inhabitants,  averaging  about 
"74f  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  hilly  district,  are  much  famed 

for 
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for  their  hardihood,  and  for  excelling  in  all  manner  of 
athletic  exercises.  The  air,  in  common  with  all  the  pa- 
rishes surrounding  Dartmoor  (however  at  particular  sea- 
sons injurious  to  vegetable  nature),  exhibits  to  the  human 
frame  a more  friendly  disposition,  or  the  following  state- 
ments could  not  have  been  verified  by  the  parish  registers 
from  which  they  were  taken.  The  country  in  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  moor,  and  situate  on  its  north-west  and  north- 
eastern quarters,  is  stated  as  from  which  a fair  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  rest. 

The  parish  of  Bridcstow,  which  contains  a population 
of  about  580  souls,  sent  in  the  year  1805,  ten  of  its  inha- 
bitants to  the  grave  j of  this  number  three  were  infants,, 
the  remainder  attained  the  respective  ages  of  6b,  64,  69, 
73,  75,  78,  84,  and  89.  In  the  same  year,  at  Moreton- 
Henxpstead,  the  population  of  which  is  about  1770  souls, 
there  were  27  funerals,  7 of  which  were  of  persons  after 
attaining  an  age  between  SO  and  S3  ; 12  died  between 
the  ages  of  60  and  80,  and  eight  died  infants,  or  below 
the  age  of  seven  years.  In  the  present  year,  and  tip  i«» 
the  10th  of  Oftober,  there  has  been  in  the  said  parish  of 
Moreton-Hempstead  15  funerals,  seven  of  which  were  of 
persons  who  died  between  the  ages  of  80  and  92,  six  be- 
tween 60  and  SO,  and  two  infants. 

Food,  and  Mode  of  Living. — The  food  of  these  people 
(Consists  of  barley  with  some  wheaten  bread,  an  abundance 
sf  potatoes,  with  pea  and  other  broths,  seasoned  with 
pickled  pork,  bacon,  or  the  fat  of  mutton  prepared  in  the 
manner  before  noticed,  with  a profusion  of  leeks  and 
Onions. 
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Here  follows  a statement  of  the  population  of  all  the  towns,  vil- 
lages, hamlets,  and  tithings  in  this  district. 


Names  of  Parishes. 


1.  Ashcombe, 

° Alpington, 

A vies  be  a re. 

Bishop's  Teignton* 
Bramford  Speke, 
Bow,  orNymetTracy 
Bradninch, 
Broadhembury, 
Broad  Clyst, 

Bi&on, 

Cfediton, 
Colebrooke, 
Clannaborough, 
Cullumpton, 
Culmstock, 

Clyst  Hydon, 

Clyst  St.  Lawrence, 
Clyst  St.  0*oi  ge, 
Clyst  St.  Mary, 
Colyton  Rawlcigh, 
Dawlish, 

Fast  Teign  mouth, 
Exminster, 
Exbourne, 

East  Budleigh, 
Feniton, 

Farrington, 

Fen  Ottery, 

Honiton  Clyst, 
Harpford, 
Heavitree, 

Huxhum, 

Ideford, 

Ide, 

Jacobstow, 

King's  Teignton, 


Carry  forward, 

^DCVON.J 


Houses. 

Number  of 
Persons,  in- 
cluding Chil- 
dren. 

Occupations. 

1 

1 

JC 

c 

A 

** 

2 pi 

I'll 

| Vacant. 

J 

2. 

j Female*. 

It 

a 

B 

fl  3 

k 

u 

1 i 

“o  - o 

5J 

< Os 

-J 

51 

51 

3 

132 

143 

124 

8 

143 

as 

134 

m 

424 

441 

114 

42 

689 

845 

laa 

iai 

2 

311 

376 

366 

318 

3 

687 

LSI 

152 

ii 

162 

32 

472 

673 

11 

1A 



121 

149 

15 

14 

134 

273 

150 

m 

12 

318 

359 

123 

158 

396 

677 

2-17 

260 

a 

546 

641 

529 

648 

io 

1187 

L52 

152 

a 

379 

401 

211 

23 

486' 

780 

394 

391 

25 

771 

769 

1314 

213 

LI 

1540 

a 

ae 

..... 

71 

as 

2B 

a 

126 

113 

10-13 

1076 

4S 

2102 

2827 

1609 

3166 

Lai 

4929 

1 3) 

a 

■.’os 

32 

515 

762 

2 

i 

..... 

35 

24 

55 

.... 

4 

52 

615 

655 

1G 

1417 

1721 

527 

1030 

1581 

3133 

326 

392 

50 

652 

844 

163 

769 

544 

1496 

m 

6 a 

5 

Ll£ 

144 

(13 

6 

183 

251 

21 

21 

5 

Til 

71 

145 

lo 

1 

156 

SI 

51 

i 

120 

12a 

no 

23 

tl 

249 

'21 

£1 

1 

45 

52 

41 

14 

36 

91 

as 

123 

a 

311 

316 

M 

S3 

508 

627 

‘291 

301 

20 

637 

7H7 

311 

101 

1000 

142* 

10.3 

a 

124 

290 

20 

34 

430 

434 

ai 

158 

i 

405 

390 

211 

55 

523 

795 

71 

14 

3 

199 

222 

121 

33 

261 

421 

QC3 

215 

20 

455 

559 

223 

185 

606 

1014 

12 

4a 

1 

124 

123 

G1 

5 

180 

252 

13 

56 

2 

143 

145 

131 

10 

146 

293 

ILL 

aa 

fL5 

62 

126 

1 

127 

ml 

m 

i 

166 

132 

223 

53 

67 

348 

21 

24 

Sfl 

•I£ 

102 

10 

2£ 

142 

16.*: 

178 

14 

311 

4£2 

507 

193 

133 

833 

22 

i 11 

64 

u 

34 

S3 

££ 

135 

u 

21 

d 

1(78 

hi 

30 

12 

227 

3S9 

123 

123 

i 

264 

241 

432 

25 

507 

34 

34 

? 

123 

1 7>L 

If 

27 

193 

I£7 

1 69 

£ 

ns 

421 

121 

28 

64 

856 

577*1  5776 

321 

13,167 

1S.J8C 

925S 

74171 10,37' 

27.188 
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Names  of  Parishes. 


Brought  forward, 
Kenton, 

Kcrm, 

Kentisbeare,  with  7 
Blackborough,  S 
Littleham  & Kxmouth, 
Lympstone, 
Mamhead, 

Newton  SL  Cyres, 
Nymet  Rowland, 
North  Tawton, 
Ncthef  Kite, 

Ottery  Si»  Mary, 
Otterton, 
Powderham, 
Payhembury, 
Plvmtree, 

Poltimore, 

Pinhoe, 


Rew-with-up-Ejce, 

Rockbcare, 

Shillingford, 

St.  Leonard, 

Sauford  in  Crediton, 
St.  Nicholas, 

Stokeley  Pomeroy, 

St.  Thomas, 
Sholcbrook, 
Siiverton, 

Stoke  Cannon, 
Sawton, 

Sampford  Courtenay, 

Thorverton, 

Tallaton, 

Topsham, 

Upton  Pyne, 

Upton  Helions, 
UlFculm, 

Vest  Teignmouth, 
Vhimplc, 
Whitecombe  Raw-' 
lcigh,  l 

Vocahury, 

Total,  * 


Houses. 


Number  of 
Persons,  in- 
cluding Chil- 
dren. 


Occupations. 


Inhabited. 

s’i 
i I'i 

« 5 6 

Vaic.'int. 

J 

as 

§ 

A 

£ 

07 

u. 

In  Agricul- 
ture. 

u 

<5  u 
2 3 
ll 

All  other 
Persons; 

Total. 

5773 

5778 

3C>9 

13,167 

13,580 

9353 

7417 

10.377 

27.188 

307 

381 

23 

762 

877 

225 

148 

1216 

1639 

168 

182 

lli 

400 

118 

194 

44 

580 

818 

141 

*226 

J. 

601 

444 

223 

42 

702 

1042 

dim 

422 

2 Li 

720 

1189 

104 

570 

1235 

1909 

203 

2 

521 

LLO 

686 

883 

48 

53 

1 

no 

12Q 

125 

lei 

32 

230 

lliS 

mi 

4 

42£i 

434 

340 

20 

4.x 

867 

Li 

Li 

G 

ai 

39 

111 

IS 

15 

3QQ 

14 

670 

766 

251 

356 

829 

1436 

a 

12 

4a 

43 

32 

o 

52 

m 

513 

74  6 

fi 

1174 

1241 

1530 

645 

240 

2415 

182 

182 

4 

423 

495 

380 

45 

495 

9‘iO 

42 

50 

3 

53 

117 

S4 

31 

140 

125 

82 

83 

5 

244 

225 

1 56 

50 

240 

416 

28 

22 

a 

122 

198 

1 8' 8 

48 

159 

375 

1G 

43 

i 

1 33 

112 

240 

10 

hi 

a l 

14 

134 

122 

136 

21 

122 

35:1 

33 

44 

a 

22 

103 

12B 

43 

2 

1 95 

23 

22 

2 

20* 

212 

4118 

a 

2 

419 

18 

13 

32 

34 

51 

4 

1£ 

11 

28 

. 33 

n 

52 

81 

4 

43 

86 

133 

0211 

332 

<>t; 

7 S3 

959 

595 

809 

338 

1742 

128 

122 

i— 

350 

18 

44 

.','23 

585 

44 

42 

2 

U12 

21 

mi 

53 

60 

196 

A ‘24 

501 

13 

967 

j 0*2*2 

H12 

1989 

23 

2189 

134 

1 40 

3 

3-36 

542 

125 

12 

686 

‘>34 

‘jim 

32 

576 

660 

253 

222 

644 

1 23G 

■n 

tin 

ti 

1 '26 

128 

Too 

12 

128 

251 

GA 

GIL 

4 

Hil 

142 

114 

80 

127 

318 

121 

123 

8 

433 

52 7 

581 

378 

1 

960 

a ol 

fi(U, 

32 

56  7 

601 

142 

122 

899 

1168 

72 

15 

2 

L2I 

196 

22 

30 

2 £6 

393 

4G'2 

625 

15 

1147 

1531 

23 

449 

2201 

2748 

dh 

56 

208 

~2iTT 

‘.'l  \ 

8 

201 

409 

18 

22 

I 

in 

22 

53 

22 

5ii 

LUi 

Mb 

390 

32 

828 

1009 

442 

770 

625 

1837 

nr,  4 

442 

12 

612 

916 

2Q 

82 

1419 

1528 

28 

82 

4 

044 

212 

‘2211 

24. 

242 

483 

1 1 

mm 

13 

224 

401 

44S 

123 

1 21 

692 

283 

*2111 

14 

60S 

683 

976 

54 

12SG 

1.9311  13.457 

1 • 

732 

28.911  31*691 

19.571 

■ 15.382 

35,648 

60,602 

Names 
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CUT  Of  EXETER. 


Names  of  Parishes  & Precincts. 


Houses. 

Number  of 
Persons,  in- 
rinding  Chil- 
dren. 

Occupations. 

3 

3 

> b 

O 

— c — 

K_S  C 

! Vacant. 

ja 

S 

a S 

“3 

'C 

h 

§ 2 
<a_^. 

B £ 

AI|I  other 
Persons. 

Total. 

i 

c 

u. 

< d 

£ 5 

52 

I 

126 

, ,n 

23 

335 

35 

157 

*1 

532 

367 

.... 

in 

555 

669 

1 2 

n 

.... 

15 

71 

7 

109 

1 16 

• 2 

1 

1 

a 

Si* 

«... 

32 

32 

lfld 

hi 

Li 

152 

399 

... 

31 

487 

571 

313 

112 

a. 

804 

1050 

55 

12.44 

1545 

1854 

£06 

hi 

405 

513 

..... 

918 

918 

7.7 

112 

i 

221 

351 

u 

157 

154 

642 

72 

107 

5 

ssc 

221 



202 

115 

621 

38 

sa 

d 

mi 

126 

.HH 

13 

157 

71 

1*23 

d 

253 

2 

115 

125 

548 

*15 

51 

5 

149 

161 

72 

227 

310 

22 

93 

£ 

160 

213 

1 

26 

281 

378 

299 

.552 

11 

938 

1197 

..... 

403 

1732 

2135 

mi 

1:18 

1 

298 

421 

2 

115 

566 

719 

!)1 

113 

6 

211 

2 

120 

112 

335 

05 

53 

22 

138 

3 

30 

155 

£31 

189 

262 

1C 

492 

606 

228 

870 

1098 

11 

51 

£ 

1 3*2 

155 

~... 

90 

127 

15Q 

629 

9; 

1072 

1635 

til 

777 

1863 

2707 

Cl 

71 

c. 

189 

£21 

„„ 

12 

438 

131 

212 

315 

15 

321 

1119 

*22 

55-1 

1364 

1940 

2692 

3917 

111 

7304 

lo.osi'isa 

1513 

12,692 

17,388 

Allhallows-on-the-\Vall, 
Bedford  precintt, 
Bradniuch  precinct, 

Close  precinct, 

David,  St. 

Edmund,  St.  on  the  Bridgi 
George,  Sl 
John,  St. 

Kerri  an,  St. 

Lawrence,  St. 

Martin,  St. 

Mary,  St.  Archers, 
Mary,  St.  Major, 

Mary,  St.  Stepps, 

Olave,  St. 

Pancras,  St. 

Paul,  St. 

Pet  rock,  St. 

Sudwell,  St. 

Stephen,  St. 

Trinity,  Holy, 


Men  and  boys  employed  on  ship-board  belonging  to  the  port  of  Exeter,  319 


E C 2 


After 
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After  dividing  this  district  into  eleven  rectangular 
figures,  their  sum  is  found  to  give  178,860  acres,  or  280f 
square  miles,  for  the  area  of  this  district,  and  which,  from 
the  sum  total  of  the  above  statements,  will  be  found  to 
average  a'population  of  277 $ souls  to  each  square  mile. 
The  men  and  boys  employed  on  ship-board  belonging  to 
the  port  of  Exeter,  amount  to  919,  but  they  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  estimate. 

Healthiness  of  the  DistriB. — Consumptive  and  gravelly 
cases  were  more  frequently  heard  of  in  different  parts  of 
this  distrust,  than  in  most  of  the  preceding  ones.  Upon 
the  whole,  although  the  climate  of  this  district  seems  to 
dispose  to  luxury  and  indulgence  in  a very  great  degree, 
the  minutes  collected  on  the  Survey,  do  not  develope  its 
power  of  supporting  the  human  system  generally  to  the 
same  period  of  life,  and  healthy  old  age,  as  has  been  al- 
ready witnessed  in  the  vicinity  of  Dartmoor. 

If  we  except  the  neighbourhood  of  and  below  Exeter, 
the  supply  of  fish  among  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  is 
but  small,  they  therefore  do  not  possess  the  variety,  of 
wholesome  food  enjoyed'  by  those  who  inhabit  the  mari- 
time borders  of  the  county. 
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The  population  of  this  district,  selected  from  the  document 
before  resorted  to,  is  found  to  be  as  follows : 


Names  of  Parishes. 

Houses. 

Number  of 
Persona,  in- 
cluding v.  bil- 

Occupations. 

£ 

( 

rs 
> tu 

| Vacant. 

cn 

O 

I 

Females. 

In  1 Agri- 
culture. 

1 i 

£ 

AH  other 

Persons. 

TS 

© 

’Jq 

3 

O . A 

■*  ads 
>.  tt  rs 

a S £ 

L.  Axminster, 

406 

ill 

25 

967 

1187 

383 

572 

1199 

2154 

2a.  Axmouth, 

m 

66 

Iii2 

183 

.305 

8 

66 

375 

3.  Awliscombe, 

86 

3 

211 

212 

inn 

194 

C2 

426 

L Branscombe, 

Llii 

Ilf) 

i 

319 

370 

i a 

193 

603 

Cl  Buckerell, 

££ 

56 

2 

126 

154 

112 

15 

122 

280 

£L.  Colvton, 

or,  7 

22 

761 

880 

255 

192 

1189 

1641 

L.  Cotleigh, 

12 

46 

1 

103 

HI 

102 

42 

65 

214 

iL  Combe  Rawleigh 

3 5 

ii 

c> 

LLi 

122 

38 

12 

182 

292 

SL  Combe  Pvne, 

28 

aa 

1 

02 

12 

133 

a 

.... 

Lll 

10»  Church  Stanton, 

Lb; 

lan 

4 

3 65 

365 

200 

251 

189 

730 

_L  Clay  Haydon, 

LLi 

139 

■'.or, 

384 

28S 

289 

Hi 

690 

12.  llunkerswell, 

165 

16.-, 

2 

20.7 

188 

LU 

Li 

2112 

393 

LL  Farway, 

ID 

^ Gil 

2 

LLi 

LLI 

122 

11 

1±1 

287 

LL  Gittisham, 

SJ 

64 

<> 

LOL 

265 

a9 

345 

452 

LL  Honiton, 

546 

563 

LI 

1083 

1294 

LU 

1270 

986 

2377 

16.  Hcmiock, 

121 

ISO 

7 

475 

545 

2L)li 

25 

736 

1020 

1L  Kilmington, 

£2 

96 

a 

2in 

22 n 

286 

138 

20 

Hi 

IS.  Luppit, 

inn 

I2i 

7 

322 

353 

128 

1 V 5 

675 

19.  Monkton, 

LS 

20 

..... 

55 

nn 

29 

3 

89 

121 

21L  Membury, 

LLi! 

138 

5 

354 

594 

LH 

709 

ILL  Musbury, 

63 

16 

2 

112 

Lil 

125 

86 

19 

280 

22s  North  Leigh, 

36 

an 

92 

[K) 

±1 

mi 

1 VO 

1811 

ILL  Ortwell, 

Gii 

til 

6 

148 

154 

21 

a2 

191 

30* 

2L  Rosedown*. 



..... 

„„ 

.... 

«... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

'll L Sidmouth, 

2'Jif 

212 

29 

532 

720 

109 

153 

990 

1252 

0.  Salcombc  Regis, 

56 

in 

7 

llii 

225 

19 

56 

300 

21.  Sidbury, 

2.  i i 

262 

ii 

56  7 

666 

236 

383 

614 

1233 

ILL  Seaton  and  Beer, 

— ( i ' * 

.LLi 

L6 

708 

789 

LLi 

~rf 

1 30 

1497 

•J9.  South  Leigh, 

41 

11 

*> 

LLi 

L22 

123 

ill 

91 

292 

JJO.  Shute, 

91 

102 

2 

27  8 

2*L> 

122 

ii 

ai»5 

558 

SI.  Sheldon, 

‘JW 

2H 

2 

52 

63 

na 

an 

32 

128 

32.  Thornecombe, 

217 

221 

2 

522 

570 

276 

371 

465 

1092 

33.  Up  Ottery, 

Lib 

168 

S95 

402 

229 

nn 

500 

795 

34.  Up  Lime, 

12n 

137 

li 

ann 

*28:1 

121 

15 

102 

549 

3.".  Widworthy, 

15 

Li 

O 

122 

122 

55 

23 

m2 

215 

3 !L  Yarcombe, 

LLU 

102 

5 

a&i 

222 

712 

la 

in 

710 

Total,  - 

-1416 

4910 

208 

11,000 

l ‘2,364 

7398 

4746 

1 1 ,220 1 23,364 

* Included  in  Axmouth,  extra  parochial. 
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After  dividing  this  district  into  ten  re&angular  figures, 
and  deducing  from  their  amount  so  much  of  the  county 
of  Dorset  as  lies  within  the  eastern  boundary  of  Devon- 
shire, it  is  found  to  contain  130,812  acres,  or  rather  more 
_ than  204  square  miles,  and  which,  according  to  the  total 
of  its  population,  averages  114  souls  to  each  square  mile. 

The  inhabitants  along  the  sea-coast  are  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  fish,  particularly  in  the  pilchard  season.  Their 
mode  of  living  in  other  respetts,  the  healthiness  of  the 
district,  or  degree  of  longevity  to  which  its  peasant  inha- 
bitants arrive,  were  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  Survey, 
as  requiring  nothing  farther  than  a general  reference  to 
what  has  been  already  stated  on  these  subjects. 
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The  preceding  abstract  contains  a summary  of  452 
places  or  parishes  in  this  county.  The  parish  of  Hacombe 
not  being  at  all  noticed  in  the  population  abstract,  and  its 
levies  and  disbursements  only  amounting  to  15j.  annually, 
has  been  purposely  omitted  in  these  returns.  The  want 
of  an  exaft  correspondence  in  the  abstract,  relative  to  the 
expense  and  maintenance  of  the  poor,  with  the  document 
•whence  the  particulars  were  taken,  arises  solely  from  the 
errors  the  Surveyor  discovered  in  the  printed  particulars. 
The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  412  friendly  so- 
cieties, are  31,792;  of  which  3676  are  females,  compos- 
ing fifty-one  of  these  societies : the  whole  amounts  to 
pearly  a one-tenth  part  of  the  population  of  the  county. 
The  amount  of  the  total  money  expended  annually  for  pa- 
rochial purposes,  appears  to  average  IOj-.  3| d.  per  head  on 
the  resident  population. 

The  following  statements  respefting  the  expense  of 
maintenance  of  the  poor  in  the  house  of  industry  in  Ax- 
minster,  has  been  very  obligingly  communicated  by  a gen- 
tleman in  that  neighbourhood. 

From  Easter  1804,  to  Easter  1805 — 54  Weeks. 

Number  of  inhabitants,  63. 


Expended  in  provisions  and  necessaries 

. £•  <t- 

in  1 

j 489  11  8 

the  workhouse 

Ditto  in  clothes 

32  3 10 

Pitto  in  shoes 

23  16  4 

Pitto  in  governor’s  salary 

27  0 0 

Carry  forward 

£•572  11  10 

Brought 
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£■  i-  £.  r.  i. 

Brought  forward  572  11  10 

Dcduft  clear  produce  of  labour  53  17  1 

A year’s  annuity  belonging  to  a 1 

pauper,  clothed  and  maintain-  >20  0 0 

ed  in  the  house  ) 

73  17  1 


498  14  9 


Remaining  total  expense  of  63  inhabitants, 

54  weeks 

Average  expense  per  head  per  year  of  o-V  weeks  7 18  4 

Average  expense  per  head  per  week  0 2 11 


From  Easter  1805,  to  Easter  1806—51  Weeks. 
Number  of  inhabitants,  61. 


Expended  in  provisions  and  necessaries  in 
the  work  house 
Ditto  in  clothes 
Ditto  in  shoes 

Ditto  in  the  governor’s  salary 


^ 501  2 10| 

28  17  8 
17  18  4 
27  0 0 


Deduct  clear  produce  of  labour  62  19  2 

A year’s  annuity  belonging  tp  a} 

pauper,  clothed  and  maintain- > 20  0 0 

fid  ijn  the  house  J 


574  18  1C| 


82  19  2 

f 


491  19  8| 

Average  expense  per  head  per  year  of  5 1 weeks  8 1 3 1 

Average  expense  per  head  per  week  0 3 1| 

la 
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In  the  year  1763,  a benefit  dab  or' :*.•  ily  society  v.-as 

established  in  this  town,  which  exists  to  the  p.  it  e<y  ; 
and  from  the  low  subscription  of  two-pence  per  2 k i:  r.i 
every  member,  has  accumulate^  - ;ck  of  2144/.  afier  de- 
fraying the  demands  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  and 
seven  shillings  per  week  to  sick  members,  who  after  a 
year’s  subscription  are  incapable  of  working,  or  confined 
to  their  beds.  Of  their  stock,  upwards  of  2100/.  is  fund- 
ed, and  produces  an  interest  of  108/.  8/.  0 d.  which  is  di- 
vided equally  between  such  members  as  having  subscribed 
to  the  stock  23  years  or  more,  arrive  at  the  age  of  63 
years. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENTS. 

POPULATION,  CAFITAL,  TENURES,  LABOUR. 

• IN  addition  to  what  may  be  inferred  from  the  statts 
ment  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tual  want  of  hands  in  many  parts  of  the  county  for  carrying 
forward  its  improvement  and  necessary  cultivation,  we 
find  another  formidable  obstacle,  in  the  general  want  of  a 
capital  among  the  tenantry  of  the  country.  Tills,  as  be- 
fore noticed,  has  very  much  arisen  from  the  long  usage  of 
lifehold  tenures,  and  so  long  as  that  system  continues  to 
prevail  among  the  land-owners  of  the  country,  will  the 
evil  inseparably  connected  with  it  exist,  with  all  its  per- 
nicious consequences.  The  value  of  labour,  at  the  pre- 
sent price  of  agricultural  produce,  cannot  be  brought 
forward  as  any  colourable  pretext  against  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country ; the  stated  summer  and  winter 
wages  being  not  more  than  Is.  per  week  j and  ail  agri- 
cultural task-work  will,  in  a great  measure,  become  regu- 
lated by  that  standard. 

Tithe. — On  the  subject  of  tithe,  it  is  with  peculiar  sa- 
tisfaction that  the  Author  of  this  Report  has  it  so  fully 
in  his  power  to  bear  testimony  to  the  liberality  and  mo- 
deration of  the  clergy  generally  through  this  county,  for 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  urge  that  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  in  the 
pound  rent,  is  a high  commutation  for  the  great  and  small 

tithe 
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tithe  of  a country  so  large  j a proportion  of  the  enclosed, 
cultivated,  and  rented  parts  of  which  is  subjeft  to  a con- 
vertible system,  and  consequently  to  be  alternately 
cropped  with  corn : and  there  are  but  few  of  the  clergy  in 
the  county,  that  exa£t  or  demand  a commutation  beyond 
the  latter  sum. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  payment  of  tithe  that  is  so 
much  objected  to,  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  for 
which  they  may  be  commuted.  The  injury  also  which 
they  sometimes  produce,  by  occasioning  disputes  between 
the  clergyman  and  his  parishioners,'  will  doubtless  be 
justly  appreciated  in  due  time,  by  those  who  are  the 
guardians  of  our  happy  constitution  in  church  and  state. 
Happily  for  Devonshire,  this  observation  applies  but  in 
a few  solitary  instances,  and  generally  very  slight  indeed; 
but  as  it  does  apply,  tire  Surveyor  considered  it  bis  duty 
not  entirely  to  pass  it  over. 

Poor-Rates. — Although  complaints  are  continually  made 
of  the  great  pressure  of  parochial  disbursements,  particu- 
larly of  such  as  are  levied  for  the  relief  and  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  yet  would  a patient  hearing  be  allowed  till 
the  subjeft  was  candidly  investigated  and  explained,  it 
would  not  most  probably  appear  to  justify  so  general  and 
so  loud  a clamour ; for  on  all  occasions  where  there  is  a 
gradually  increased  disbursement  on  the  same  account, 
we  are  more  prone  to  estimate  the  increased  disburse- 
ment by  quantity  than  by  value.  Can  the  present  rates 
be  considered  an  exorbitant  assessment  on  the  parish 
value  of  the  county  ? Surely  it  will  not  be  insisted  on  to 
be  such ; but  on  comparison  with  the  apparent  increased 
value  of  agricultural  produce,  by  the  depreciation  of  value 
in  the  circulating  medium,  this  contribution,  in  point  of 

fait,  will  not  be  found  to  trench  more  on  the  actual  sub- 
stance 
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stance  of  the  farmer,  than  what  his  ancestor  was  obliged 
to  pay  and  satisfy  fifty  years  ago.  The  question  is 
simply  this,  Does  he  contribute  a greater  proportion  of 
the  produce  of  his  labour  and  capital,  or  in  other 
words,  more  bushels  of  wheat,  than  were  disbursed  by  his 
predecessors  on  the  same  account?  It  will  be  admitted, 
from  the  failure  of  manufactories  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  other  temporary  causes,  that  he  does,  but  by  no 
means  to  the  extent  so  generally  complained  of,  and  ex- 
cited by  the  increased  amount  but  not  value  of  the  sums 
annually  demanded  from  him.  In  such  places  as  lie 
within  the  reach  of  manufactories,  the  increased  wages 
to  the  man,  and  general  earnings  of  his  family,  will  draw 
more  of  the  working  part  of  the  community  to  settle, 
than  could  possibly  be  supplied  with  employment,  by  the 
capital  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Any  check 
or  impediment  raised  by  war,  or  otherwise,  to  the  carry- 
ing on  such  manufactories  to  their  ordinary  extent,  will 
have  the  effeCt  of  throwing  additional  burthens  on  the 
occupiers  of  land,  to  regulate  which,  and  to  arrange 
them  in  a manner  more  just  and  equable,  on  the  com- 
mon capital  of  such  neighbourhood,  does  seem  to  require 
and  demand  an  early  and  full  consideration. 

Disseminated  Knowledge. — With  regard  to  a farther 
dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  farmers,  however 
fashionable  it  may  be  to  stigmatize  them  as  ignorant  and 
obstinate,  because  they  do  not  adopt  the  wild  theories 
and  hypothetical  opinions  of  modern  writers  on  hus- 
bandry, still,  so  far  as  the  observation  of  the  Surveyor 
extends  generally,  he  has  met  with  but  few  instances  of 
that  invincible  ignorance  so  commonly  asserted,  or  of  any 
judicious  and  actual  improvement  being  made  clear  to  the 

judgment 
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judgment  of  the  fanner,  that  he  has  not  gradually  and 
ultimately  adopted.  In  truth,  the  farmer  has  by  far  too 
much  at  stake,  to  be  easily  seduced  from  the  course  of 
husbandry  pursued  by  his  forefathers,  and  which,  by  his 
own  practice,  has  yielded  to  him  the  means  of  raising  his 
family,  paying  his  rent,  tradesmen’s  bills,  and  meeting 
the  parochial  payments,  to  forego  the  certain  means  of 
procuring  these  supplies  in  order  to  pursue  a different 
system  of  management,  dressed  up  in  all  the  parade  of 
science,  and  altogether  in  a language  he  does  not  com- 
prehend; but  let  the  advantages  of  a superior  manage- 
ment be  once  demonstrated  to  his  understanding  by  a 
series  of  beneficial  results,  and  there  is  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  his  soon  becoming  a convert  to  the  better  prac- 
tice. But  he  well  knows,  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
risks  and  casualties  of  stock  and  seasons,  and  to  which 
upon  all  occasions,  he  must  patiently  be  resigned,  the 
miscarriage  of  one  crop  only,  conduced  on  a new  and  un- 
tried system  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  not  only  involve 
him  in  ruin,  but  the  calamity  would  be  augmented  by 
the  mortifying  scorn  and  unfeeling  triumph  of  his  neigh- 
bours, for  being,  or  pretending  to  be  so  much  wiser  than 
themselves.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance, 
that  attention  should  be  paid  by  country  gentlemen  in 
furnishing  examples  of  superior  management  to  their 
tenantry  and  neighbours,  and  which,  whenever  proved 
to  be  such,  will  never  fail  of  being  ultimately  adopted  by 
them. 

The  points  most  essential  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  cultivators  of  this  county,  are  those  of  departing  from 
the  practice  of  paring  and  burning  their  sound,  well- 
stapled  lands,  and  to  commence  the  important  labours  of 
draining,  and  relieving  the  country  of  that  superabund- 
ance 
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ance  of  water  with  which  it  is  generally  oppressed,  par- 
ticularly when  the  springs  are  full,  and  during  the  winter 
season. 

Wire-Worm. — The  wire-worm  will  sometimes  be  found 
to  prey  on  the  roots  of  the  wheat  in  the  month  of 
March ; but  the  injury  the  plant  receives  from  the  de- 
predations of  this  insect,  is  not  stated  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  merit  particular  consideration. 

Grub. — The  grub  is  found  periodically  to  infest  certain 
grass-lands,  but  the  immense  quantities  of  the  parent  fly 
encouraged  to  be  taken  by  the  children  in  such  places, 
has  much  contributed  to  repress  their  farther  increase. 
Here  the  rook  joins  its  aid  to  the  industry  of  the  farmer, 
and  by  the  number  of  grubs  it  devours,  compensates 
largely  for  the  corn  that  is  eaten  by  them. 

I Rats,  Mice,  Sparrows,  and  other  Vermin. — With  re- 
gard to  rats,  mice,  sparrows,  and  other  vermin,  they  are 
such  as  are  found  common  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
and  for  their  destruction,  or  prevention  of  increase,  the 
inhabitants  do  not  appear  to  be  in  possession  of,  or  resort 
to  other  than  the  well-known  expedients.  The  furze- 
brakes,  copses,  and  particularly  the  holes  and  cavities  in 
the  rocks  and  cliffs  along  the  sea-coast,  are  found  favour- 
able to  the  escape  and  ultimate  preservation  of  the  breed 
of  foxes.  These  places  are  regarded  by  sportsmen  as  va- 
luable sanctuaries,  from  their  being  likely  to  conduce  to 
the  permanent  amusements  of  the  field.  It  is,  how.ever, 
regarded  far  otherwise  by  those  who  derive  their  subsist- 
ence from  the  employments  of  the  country. 

The  Surveyor  is  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Clack,  ReCtor  of  Milton  Damarell,  for  the  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  valuable  observations  on  the  cause  of  the  rust  or 
mildew  in  wheat. 

" Milton  Damarell,  H<  Idsworthy,  Jan.  17, 1807. 

“ DEAR  SIR, 

“ In  pursuance  of  the  request  you  have  been  pleased 
to  honour  me  with,  I have  sent  you  some  of  my  observa- 
tions on  the  blight  in  wheat,  &c. 

“ That  this  blight  is  a fungus,  has  been  discovered 
by  the  aid  of  the  magnifying  glass ; and  that  its  conse- 
quences are  very  pernicious  to  wheat,  is  acknowledged 
by  all  agriculturists,  as  it  impedes  the  nutritive  fluid  in 
its  progress  from  the  root  to  the  grain.  Tins  fungus,  I 
observe,  is  generated  in  many  other  vegetable  substances 
besides  wheat,  such  as  trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  grasses,  &c. 
varying  in  colour  and  size.  These  receiving  the  infection 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  form,  as  it  were,  con- 
ductors from  one  to  the  other,  in  which  fungi  germinate* 
effloresce,  disseminate,  and  die,  during  the  evolutions  of 
the  seasons.  In  spring  and  autumn  the  fungus  thrives 
similar  to  all  other  vegetable  substances  in  a more  luxu- 
riant degree  than  in  winter,  exhibiting  itself  most  power- 
fully on  the  leaves  of  the  alnus  nigra  baccifera , or  black 
alder;  pear  tree,  willow,  box,  barberry,  raspberry,  rose, 
gooseberry,  blackberry,  trefoil,  strawberry,  dock,  coltsfoot, 
grasses,  the  yellow  corn,  or  melancholy  thistle,  and 
wheat.  Its  colour  is  first  pale  yellow,  then  orange,  turn- 
ing off  to  a brown  or  black.  On  some  leaves  it  destroys 
the  part  affected,  and  entirely  kills  others.  On  the  leaves 
of  pears,  barberries,  the  black  alder,  and  gooseberry  trees, 
it  exhibits  itself  at  first  in  small  yellow  pustules,  increasing 
in  size  until  they  effloresce  in  clusters  of  various  shapes, 
occupying  both  sides  the  le.  f,  turning  off  to  a Vermillion, 
gnd  then  a dark  rusty  brown  colour.  Sometimes  the 
Devon.}  f f fungus 
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fungus  affeCts  also  the  blossom;  as  for  instance,  that  of 
the  black  alder.  Sometimes  young  shoots,  as  those  of 
the  afore-mentioned  tree,  of  whichx  I have  seen  every 
shoot  just  as  it  sprouts  forth,  infeCted  all  round,  curled 
up,  the  fungus  as  large  as  a goose-quill,  and  the  shoot 
finally  destroyed.  Sometimes  it  infeCts  the  fruit,  as  for 
instance,  that  of  gooseberry  trees,  which,  as  soon  as  the 
fungus  has  arrived  at  maturity,  withers  and  falls  to  the 
ground.  On  the  black  alder  the  fungus  is  larger  than 
On  any  other  shrub,  and  on  the  box  the  most  minute. 

“ On  bramble,  roses,  and  raspberry  leaves,  its  first  ap- 
pearance is  generally  of  a pale  yellow  powder,  turning  off 
to  an  orange  colour,  and  lastly  jet  black  mildew.  So  like- 
wise in  the  coltsfoot,  wheat,  and  grasses.  Its  effefts  on 
barley  and  oats  are  so  trifling  as  not  to  deserve  notice. 
When  you  perceive  the  upper  part  of  leaves  turned  red 
or  brown,  and  in  spots,  it  is  a sure  indication  of  their 
having  been  infected  by  the  fungus,  which  you  will  gene- 
rally find  on  turning  up  the  leaf,  growing  beneath  it,  and 
in  its  last  stage,  unless  it  has  been  washed  off  by  heavy 
rains. 

“ In  1805  I remarked  that  half  a large  field  of  wheat 
adjoining  to  a coppice,  was  very  much  smitten  with  the 
bligh,  or  rust,  as  it  is  generally  called  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, but  as  the  contagion  occurred  before  the  ear  had 
shot,  little  or  no  damage  was  sustained  by  the  grain.  The 
other  half  of  the  field  was  then  tilled,  and  last  year  an 
infection  took  place  similar  to  the  year  before,  but  after 
the  ear  shot,  'unfortunately  two  successive  infections  took 
place;  the  grain  was  consequently  much  injured,  as  not 
only  the  leaf  but  the  stalk  and  glumes  were  attacked,  from 
their  being  exposed,  and  had  not  the  field  been  cut  before 
it  was  ripe,  it  would  have  been  destroyed.  The  seeds  of 
fungi  are  so  minute,  and  exceedingly  light,  that  they  site 

liable 
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liable  to  be  wafted  by  every  breeze,  when  accompanied  by 
moisture  or  fogs:  thence  the  false  idea  that  the  mildew  is 
caused  by  the  fog  alone.  The  fungus  having  arrived  at 
maturity  in  the  spring  on  a few  shrubs,  bushes,  or  plants* 
is  taken  up  by  the  next  humid  atmosphere,  wafted  into 
the  adjoining  fields,  and  the  nearest  wheat,  is  sure  to 
suffer  most.  The  wheat  near  the  western  hedge,  where 
any  plants  congenial  to  the  growth  of fungi  remain,  is  sure 
to  suffer  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  field.  In  damp 
weather  also  its  seed  is  more  immediately  received  into 
the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs,  together  with  their  barks 
and  fruits,  through  the  medium  of  those  valves  or  mouths 
which  nature  has  supplied  them  with  for  the  admission 
of  moisture.  These  valves  possess  a contractile  force* 
which  is  operated  on  by  the  power  of  a ary  or  cold  at- 
mosphere, whereby  the  regress  of  the  moisture  is  pre- 
vented, and  of  course  it  is  taken  up^by  the  tree.  These 
valves  are  scarce  perceptible  to  the  .naked  eye,  but  are 
easily  descried  by  the  use  of  a higuly  magnifying  glass. 
TThe  farina  of  the  fungus  is  as  in  the.  case  of  other  ve- 
getable substances,  carried  from  dower  to  flower,  by 
means  of  inserts,  but  these  inserts  generally  assimilate 
their  colour  to  the  colour  of  the  fungus,  except  in  one 
instance : the  fungus  on  the  black  alder,  barberry,  and 
gooseberry  tree,  is  attended  by  an  inseft  about  the  size  of 
a cheese  mite ; it  is  of  a shining  jet  black,  and  somewhat 
the  shape  of  a beetle.  It  is  the  exa£t  size  of  the  aperture 
in  the  fungus  blossom,  and  when  the  fungus  is  decaying* 
inhabits  it,  and  feeds  on  its  interior,  'lhese  curious  little 
inseCIs  are  sometimes  found  also  in  the  interior  of  dead 
oak  apples,  where,  as  in  other fungi,  they  probably  remain 
during  winter. 

“ Having  troubled  you  with  some  history  of  the  fungus* 
its  progress  and  consequences,  I will  proceed  next  to  give 
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you  my  reasons  to  prove  how  its  extent  may  be  materially 
lessened  •,  for  though  we  may  as  well  say  that  weeds  shall 
not  infest  our  gardens,  as  expert  to  give  a total  check  to 
the  growth  of  fungus  in  wheat,  nevertheless,  by  cutting 
out  or  eradicating  whatever  we  find  on  our  farms  that  is 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  fungus,  I doubt  not  but  we 
may  render  a most  beneficial  service  to  wheat,  by  pre- 
venting that  excess  of  injury  which  sometimes  threatens 
the  whole  nation  with  famine,  and  is  often  the  cause  of 
lamentable  scarcities. 

**  Though  the  progress  of  fungus  is  much  checked  by 
the  falling  of  leaves  in  autumn  and  winter,  with  which  it 
most  probably  perishes,  yet  it  is  remarkable  to  observe, 
that  some  evergreens,  particularly  the  box  and  bramble 
bush,  retain  the  fungi  in  all  their  various  stages,  even 
during  the  severest  frosts  of  winter;  and  which,  on  the 
return  of  a little  mild  and  humid  weather  in  spring,  con- 
tribute to  infert  with  an  astonishing  rapidity  the  earliest 
leaves  and  shoots  of  spring  in  those  vegetables  congenial 
to  its  propagation.  These  fungi  then  flourish  with  an 
extraordinary  luxuriance,  and  in  the  course  of  a week  or 
two,  arriving  at  maturity,  disseminate  their  baneful  ef- 
fects throughout  thousands  of  acres  of  those  golden 
sheaves  which  are  the  husbandman's  hope  and  the  staff 
of  life. 

“ There  are  also  some  trees  which  retain  old  fungus 
during  winter  on  their  barks,  such  as  the  common  wil- 
low, hazel,  birch,  and  sometimes  oak  coppice,  but  prin- 
cipally the  former,  and  from  their  smutty,  appearance, 
even  at  some  distance  being  distinguished,  should  either 
be  cut  down,  or  at  least  lose  their  limbs,  which  will  in 
the  ensuing  spring  send  forth  abundance  of  dean  young 
wood.  The  barberry  will  also  retain  oJd  fungi  in  any 
fissure  or  cleft  in  the  bark,  occasioned  by  injury,  exhi- 
biting 
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biting  numerous  black  pustules:  these  should  be  cut 
out.  Winter  is  also  the  best  period  for  getting  rid  of 
the  black  alder,  at  such  time  particularly  distinguished  by 
the  blackness  of  her  bark,  though  at  this  time  free  from 
frifeftion.  The  bramble  abounds  in  all  countries,  and  is 
therefore  more  injurious  than  the  box,  being  similar  to 
her  in  bearing  the  fungus,  as  I said  before,  at  all  seasons, 
even  in  the  severest  frosts  of  winter ; !\he  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  cut  as  close  as  possible  in  our  hedges  and 
coppices,  at  least  once  or  twice  a year. 

**  Boxes  are  seldom  much  affefted  by  the  fungus  when 
situated  in  an  elevated  and  open  situation,  but ‘in  shady 
and  damp  ones  their  growth  must  be  attended  with  very 
deleterious  consequences;  even  in  winter,  the  coarse 
grasses  that  grow  near  them,  if  in  a hedge,  will  be 
strongly  infected,  of  which  I have  at  present  a specimen 
in  my  garden. 

“ The  common  practice  of  new  making  the  hedges 
round  the  wheat,  is  certainly  attended  with  many  bene- 
fits, particularly  in  lessening  the  quantum  of  fungi  that 
would  otherwise  injure  the  corn. 

“ The  glebe  of  my  living  had  been  notorious  from 
time  immemorial  for  being  j*iven  to  rusty  wheat,  when  I 
was  presented  to  it.  Its  glebe  is  eighty  acres,  and  on  my 
residence,  not  liking  to  entangle  myself  at  once  with  the 
whole,  1 lett  two-thirds  of  it  to  two  of  my  parishioners, 
for  the.  term  of  seven  years.  No  rcftor  having  resided 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  the  fences  were  extremely 
dilapidated.  During  the  two  first  years  I made  nearly 
tbree-fourths  of  the  hedges,  and  sUch  was  the  immediate 
efFeft  of  cutting,  steeping,  and  plashing  them,  that  the 
nature  of  the  glebe  seemed  altered,  and  the  corn  was 
very  near  as  clean  as  that  of  the  rest  of  my  neighbours. 
Wherever  I have  heard  of  a field  or  farm  reputed  for  bad 
corn,  I have  invariably  found  those  trees  congenial  to  the 
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fungus  abundant  in  the  hedges,  or  adjoining  woodland*. 
Nor  do  I conceive,  that  any  field  in  which  the  coltsfoot  or 
yellow  corn  thistle  grows,  can  possibly  be  free  from  rust, 
in  consequence  of  . the  multiplicity  of  fungi  that  grow 
under  their  leaves ; and  every  exertion  ought  to  be  mad« 
use  of  to  get  rid  of  them.  I hope  you  will  pardon  my 
presumption  in  begging  to  differ  from  that  .able  natu-  ■ 
ralist,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  (in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Cause  of  the  Disease  o£  the  Blight  in  Corn)  says,  “ It 
cannot  however  be  an  expensive  precaution  to  search  dili— , 
gently  in  the  spring  for  young  plants  of  wheat  infefted 
with  the  disease,  and  carefully  to  extirpate  them;”  •_  By. 
due  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  when  one  blade  of 
wheat,  exhibits  fungus,  the  whole  field  is<  infected  in 
every  blade,  though  to  various  extents.  The  • opinion 
too  of  Fontaine  is  erroneous,  who  supposes,  “ that  the 
yellow  and  dark-coloured  fungus  is  not  the  same  species;”  ' 
and  is  easily  exploded  by  every  one  who  will  observe  its 
progress  minutely.  • • ■% 

“ I think  I must  now  have  tired  you  with'  the  length 
of  my  letter,  which  I have  confined  chiefly  to  the  prin- 
cipal heads  of  the  subject,  that  I may  not  be  too  tedious 
in  detail.  In  the  course  of  this  year  new  light  wiU  arise, 
and  it.  is  my  intention  to  make  appropriate  drawings  of 
the  progress  of  the  rust  during  each  season  in  the  year.- 
It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  should  any  of  my  observa- 
tions turn- out  of  any  service  to  yourself,  in  the  work  you 
have  undertaken. 

“Requesting,  that  whenever  you  again  visit  Devon,.  . 
that  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  paying  my 
respc&s  to  you- at  hiilton  Damarcll,  • • ’ , 

“ Believe  me,  with  great  respefl,  . 1 
“ Dear  Sir, 

f Your  vei^  obedient  humble  servant,  * 

41  Thomas  Clack.” 

a . \ w 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 


. 1 

SECT.  I. AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

AN  Annual  Meeting  of  the  South  Devonshire  Agri- 
cultural Society  is  alternately  held  at  Totness  and  Kings- 
bridge.  Neither  this  Society,  however,  or  that  formerly 
instituted  in  North  Devon,  are  kept  up  with  that  spirit, 
perseverance,  and  liberality,  which  the  nature  of  such  in- 
stitutions require,  and  by  which  they  are  conducted  and 
preserved  in  other  parts  of  the  united  kingdom.  Con- 
nected with  this  subject,  the  following  valuable  commu- 
nication has  been  made  to  the  Surveyor,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Coham,  of  Coham-house,  Black  Torrington. 

A Cursory  View  of  a Plan  for  the  Establishment  if  an 
Agricultural  Society  in  the  North  of  Devon. 

In  arranging  a plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agri-' 
cultural  Society  in  any  district,  there  are  two  considera-- 
tions  which  ought  principally  to  be  attended  to  : the  first 
relates  to  local  circumstances  only ; in  regard  to  which, 
such  regulations  and  engagements  should  be  agreed  on 
and  entered  into,  as  may  be  most  likely  to  promote,  in 
particular,  the  rural  advantages  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  second,  reaches  to  matters  of  more  extensive  con- 
cern, by  which  not  only  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  the 
country  at  large  may  be  benefited.  Such  as  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  general  objefts  of  other  similar  Societies, 
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and  to  the  rules  of  which  a reference  ought  to  be  had,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  the  best. 

Though,  perhaps,  in  respect  to  sources  of  information, 
and  »he  article  of  expense,  any  plan  exceeding  a very 
moderate  one,  may,  at  first  sight,  be  deemed  too  exten- 
sive for  so  thinly  inhabited  a distridt  as  the  North  of 
Devon,  there  are  certainly  many  objedte,  besides  the  mere 
produftion  o f the  best  stock,  or  farm-implements  (excel- 
lent as  these  are  in  themselves),  which  might  worthily 
engage  attention  5 and  since  it  is  a self-evident  proposi- 
tion, that  the  moral  and  nat’iral  interests  of  all  countries 
« 

are  inseparably  connected  with  each  other.  So,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  any  Agricultural  Society,  judiciously 
and  economically  conducted,  the  manners  and  husbandry 
of  the  districr  must  be  improved. 

Assuming  it,  therefore,  as  a faft,  that  the  agricultural 
system  of  the  North  of  Devon,  and  the  condition  of 
those  who  perform  the  operative  part  of  it,  generally 
speaking,  are  as  wretched  in  their  kind  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  any  district  in  the  kingdom,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that,  within  this  division  of  the  county,  the 
improvement  of  both  of  these  objects  is  become  not  only 
a matter  of  interest,  but  of  duty ; and  as  a well  organized 
society  will  always  produce  more  beneficial  effects  than 
individual  exertion,  so  it  m ist  be  obvious,  if  persons  of 
property  will  once  enter  into  rules  for  the  general  im- 
provement of  their  distrifl,  and  will  afterwards  zealously 
and  uniformly  co-operate  together,  the  happiest  conse- 
quences, both  as  to  agriculture  and  rural  life,  must  ensue. 
Gentlemen  residing  in  the  country,  will  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  conferring  with  each  other  without  the 
parade  usually  attendant  on  formal  visits,  and  collectively 
will  be  enabled  to  effect  such  substantial  and  decisive 
measures,  3S  it  would  have  been  absolutely  preposterous 
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In  any  person,  whatever  almost  his  rank  may  be,  by  him- 
self to  have  attempted. 

On  these  grounds,  principally,  it  is  submitted,  that  an 
Agricultural  Society  ought  to  be  established  in  the  North 
of  Devon,  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means  of  improv- 
ing, with  due  effeCt,  the  rural  concerns  of  the  district j 
and  though  to  attempt  t,o  take  in  at  one  glance  all  the 
different  objects  which  ought  to  engage  the  notice  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  patronize  such  an  institution, 
would  be  deemed  an  extravagant,  visionary  undertaking, 
a few  observations,  at  this  time,  on  certain  customs,  pre- 
judices, and  abuses  which  seem  most  materially  to  affcCl 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  may  not  altogether  be 
deemed  presumptuous  or  unseasonable. 

The  first  consideration,  then,  which  ought  to  be  ad- 
verted to,  and  which,  it  is  conceived,  is  a most  material 
check  to  the  proper  management  of  lands  in  this  district, 
is  the  want  of  an  improved  uniform  lease.  Not  but  there 
will  always  be  a necessity  of  varying  this  instrument  ac- 
cording to  different  circumstances  ; but  there  are  certain 
general  points,  most  unquestionably,  in  which  it  will  be 
for  the  common  interest  of  all  to  agree,  and  from  which 
no  one,  in  any  instance  whatever,  ought  to  deviate. 

The  most  remarkable  of  this  sort,  is  the  covenant  in- 
serted in  most  leases,  which  empowers  tenants,  after  a 
certain  manurance,  to  take  three  white  crops  (or  crops  of 
grain)  immediately  in  succession  ; and  though  it  is  now 
admitted,  by  almost  every  intelligent  farmer,  that  no 
mode  of  management  can  more  effectually  impoverish  the 
land  than  such  a practice ; so  firmly  rooted  is  the  habit 
of  sowing,  not  only  three  such  crops,  but  even  four, 
without  intermission,  that  were  any  land-owner  to  insist 
on  an  alternation  of  green  crops  (r  ots  or  pulse)  with  the. 
white,  no  native  of  the  district  would  engage  for  the 
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farm.  Indeed  a striking  instance  of  this  kind  happened 
a few  years  since  to  a certain  baronet  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Great  Torrington,  who  being  convinced  of  the 
present  exhausting  practice  of  cropping,  attempted  to 
introduce  a covenant  for  an  alternation  of  green  crops 
with  white,  and  his  farms  remained  so  long  untenanted, 
that  at  last,  uncountenanccd  by  other  land-owners,  he 
was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  ignorant  prejudice  of  the 
Country. 

Secondly,  Tenants  for  lives  are  now  most  commonly 
obliged,  on  the  death  of  certain  persons  flamed  in  their 
leases,  to  surrender  to  their  lessors  their  best  beast,  by 
which  means  an  emulation  to  produce  a superior  breed  of 
stock  (one  grand  object  of  most  Agricultural  Societies),  is 
amongst  this  description  of  people.most  obviously  checked. 
It  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  at  the  death  of  each  per* 
son  named  in  such  lease,  that  some  objeCt  or  other  of 
consequence  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  lessor,  for 
the  purpose  of  noting  more  particularly  the  event}  but 
surely  every  end  of  that  sort  would  be  answered  by  the 
payment  of  a gross  sum. 

Thirdly,  Woodlands,  in  such  leases,  are  usually  granted 
in  common  with  other  grounds ; on  which  account  sap* 
lings  promiscuously  growing  with  coppice-woods,  though 
expressly  reserved,  are  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  but  in 
the  general  wreck,  are  too  frequently  cut  down  or  left 
unprotected.  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark, 
that  there  scarcely  is  an  object  more  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  land-owners  of  this  district,  than  the  growth  and 
proteCtibn  of  oak  timber.  From  its  natural  disposition 
to  flourish  iu  this  soil,  the  oak  has  been  styled  “ the  weed ” 
of  the  country ; but  it  must  be  evident  to  every  cursory 
observer,  unless  some  regulations  much  stronger  than 
any  now  in  force,  are  soon  made  relative  to  this  “ weed,’* 
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or  as,  ruftre  properly,  and  in  more  dignified  language,  it 
may  be  called,  this  bulwark  of  tlx  nation , will,  not  long 
hence,  be  extirpated-  But  exclusively  of  these  considera- 
tions, the  policy  of  granting  this  sort  of  lease  (viz.  for 
lives,  or  99  years,)  has  of  late  years  been  very  much  ques- 
tioned, not  only  in  regard  to  the  lessor,  but  as  also  to 
the  lessee.  And  as  to  the  former,  it  is  argued  that  thiii 
mode  brings  in,  at  best,  but  a very  uncertain  income ; that 
one  generation  of  a family  is  thereby  induced  to  squander 
away  that  which  would  furnish  a regular  and  ample  supply 
to  the  succeeding  ; that  the  intervals  between  one  fine 
and  another,  are  generally  so  long,  that  the  lessor  is  not 
able  to  avail  himself  of  the  progress  of  the  times ; that 
when  a fine  does  occur  there  is  no  competition,  the  lessee 
having  the  arbitrary  choice  in  his  own  hands  of  fixing 
his  own  price,  or  sutfering  the  lease  to  run  out;  and  that, 
aware  of  the  length  of  time  before  it  is  probable  that  the 
lease  will  expire,  or  a renewal  of  it  be  required,  the  lessor 
becomes  totally  indifferent  as  to  the  management  of  the 
farm.  And,  notwithstanding  it  may  be  urged  that  what 
one  party  loses  the  other  must  gain,  the  chief  objection 
to  this  kind  of  lease  still  seems  to  rest  with  the  lessee. 
By  this  praftice  the  farmer  is  tempted  to  lay  out  such  a 
sum  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  his  lease,  as,  had  it  been 
kept  afloat  in  the  judicious  management  of  his  farm, 
would  perhaps  have  made  him  a ten-fold  return.  But  his 
capital  is  now  gone ; his  farm,  most  likely  not  half 
stocked,  and  his  grounds  badly  cropped  : thus  circum- 
scribed in  his  first  outset,  he  proceeds  on  slowly  and 
carefully,  adding  one  shilling  to  another  in  store  for  * 
the  next  fine,  which,  by  the  premature  death,  as  it 
sometimes  happens,  of  one  of  his  dearest  relations,  he  is 
oftentimes  called  on  to  pay  before  he  is  prepared.  In 
^the  mean  time,  all  spirit  of  enterprise,  all  progress  to 
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a £tual  improvement  is  checked ; and  thus,  fr6m  generation 
to  generation,  must  a large  portion  of  the  country,  unless 
some  salutary  change  take  place,  continue  to  wear  the 
same  dreary,  unproductive,  forbidding  aspect.  In  short, 
this  is  a most  miserable  species  of  gambling,  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  public,  and  in  which  the  parties  more  imme- 
diately concerned  are  almost  sure  of  being  losers. 

The  remaining  observations  will  be  chiefly  confined  to 
a subject,  not  less  difficult  to  handle  than  it  is  important 
in  its  consequences,  and  which  relates  to  the  condition  of 
onr  farm-servants  and  labourers ; by  the  first  of  whom 
are  meant  menial  servants,  such  as  live  in  farm-houses, 
under  a yearly  hiring  or  otherwise ; and  by  the  second, 
husbandmen  living  with  their  families  in  cottages,  and 
who  work  on  farms  by  the  day,  or  in  labour  taken  “ in 
great.” 

In  respeft  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  via.  farm-ser- 
vants, it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  general  profligacy 
which  seems  now  to  prevail  amongst  them,  proceeds  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  almost  total  neglefl  of  their  morals 
in  growing  up,  and  afterwards  from  the  common  practice 
amongst  farmers,  of  receiving  them  into  their  houses  with- 
out proper  testimonials  of  character.  Bom,  for  the  most 
part,  of  poor,  and  too  often  of  unprincipled  parents,  they 
receive  the  first  seeds  of  depravity  in  their  tenderest 
years ; and  their  morals,  not  sufficiently  attended  to 
during  their  apprenticeship  (which,  from  the  extreme 
poverty  of  their  parents,  most  poor  children  in  Devon- 
shire are  obliged  to  serve),  they  arrive  at  manhood  with 
an  increased  propensity  to  vice.  A regular,  welUordercd 
family,  as  presenting  a check  to  his  irregularities,  -is  the 
young  peasant’s  aversion,  and,  his  mind  becoming  daily- 
more  and  more  depraved,  he  seduces,  in  one  of  his 
licentious  gambols,  some  neighbouring  female,  whom  ha 
- ' if 
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!s  now,  through  necessity,  obliged  to  marry.  We  shall 
next  see  him  in  the  second  class  mentioned  (viz.)  as  a la- 
bourer by  the  day,  or  in  work  taken  “ in  great,”  and  liv- 
ing in  his  own  cottage.  A numerous  family  of  children 
is  the  natural  .consequence  of  such  premature  marriages  ; 
but  love,  never  perhaps  a very  sincere  inmate,  and  now 
disgusted  at  poverty,  entirely  forsakes  his  dwelling.— 
W retchedness,  despair,  and,  of  course,  a sullen  indiffer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  his  family,  succeed  ; and  in  the 
end,  most  commonly,  instead  of  being  of  any  real  advan- 
tage to  the  agriculture  of  his  country,  and  long  before  his 
natural  strength  is  impaired,  the  accumulated  burthen  of 
himself,  his  wife  and  children,  falls  as  a dead  Weight  upon 
it.  Without  insisting  any  further  on  the  manifest  defici- 
ency in  our  present  mode  of  training  up  our  peasantry, 
and  winch  perhaps  may  oftentimes  have  laid  such  a foun- 
dation of  vice  and  misery,  as  with  all  our  after-care  and 
management  we  may  carceiy  he  able  to  remove  ; it  may 
not  altogether  be  unworthy  of  our  present  inquiry,  whe- 
ther our  genera!  treatment  of  our  labourers,  on  our  parts, 
independent  of  every  foregoing  consideration,  will  war- 
rant our  expelling  any  very  considerable  better  conduct 
or  services  on  their ’s. 

Mr.  Kent,  in  his  “ General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Norfolk,”  says,  “ that  the  labourer  is  the  first  sinew  that 
puts  the  labour  of  the  farm  in  motion,  and  without  which,' 
it  cannot  be  carried  on  ; if  therefore  his  full  earnings  will 
(lot  keep  him,  it  is  a duty  incumbent  on  his  master  to  let 
him  have  a sulficiency  of  corn  for  his  own  family,  at  the 
tame  rate  or  price,  which  he  is  p.'id  for  his  labour,  and  not 
suffer  the  spirit  o:  a poor  man  of  tnis  description  to  b© 
broken.” 

Whether  therefore  the  money  price  of  corn  ought  in 
all  cases  to  regulate  that  of  all  homemade  commodities, 
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as  Adam  Smith  hath  asserted,  or  not,  it  may  be  asked, 
does  the  present  price  of  labour  in  Devonshire,  at  1 4rd, 
, per  day,  keep  pace  with  the  price  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life  ? And  considering  the  early  expectations 
which  labourers,  under  the  present  system,  almost  inva- 
riably form,  of  one  day  receiving  parochial  relief,  the  very 
idea  of  which  naturally  tends  to  deaden  every  exertion, 
would  it  not  be  a species  of  economy,  as  well  as  justice,  to 
fix  the  maximum  price  of  labour  at  a higher  rate  ? And 
moreover,  which  is  the  chief  consideration  of  all,  as  wretch- 
edness too  often  gives  the  first  stimulus  to  guilt,  would 
Hot  the  rendering  of  the  labourer  more  independent  and 
more  comfortable  in  his  circumstances,  be  the  most  pro- 
bable means  of  rendering  him,  at  the  same  time,  more  ge- 
nerally virtuous  and  honest  ? 

It  should  also  be  observed,  at  this  time,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  appearance  at  least  of  injustice  which  seems  to 
oppress  the  husbandman  in  this  district,  a certain  source 
of  income,  and  from  which  formerly  he  was  wont  to  de- 
rive a considerable  support,  has  now  entirely  failed  him. 
Within  these  few  years,  even  since  the  last  maximum  of 
wages  was  set  in  this  county,  the  labourer’s  wife  and  fa- 
mily, from  the  article  of  spinning  of  wool,  were  enabled 
to  earn  nearly, as  much  as  the  labourer  himself.  It  is  not 
meant,  in  this  place,  to  condemn  the  introJuCUon  of  spin- 
ning-machinery ; for  the  abridgement  of  manual  labour, 
of  any  kind,  most  incontestibly,  is  a national  good ; but 
looking  only  at  ourselves,  such  a sudden  change  as  has 
been  experienced  in  this  district,  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing an  article,  from  whence  our  peasantry  drew  nearly 
half  of  their  subsistence,  must,  for  the  present,  be  consi- 
dered as  a serious  local  evil. 

We  see  then  the  price  of  labour  standing  in  this  county 
at  the  same  rate  as  it  was  fixed  full  fourteen  years  since  4 
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the  price  of  almost  every  necessary  of  life  doubled,  and 
daily  increasing  ; and  in  this  district,  in  par'icuiar,  nearly 
one  half  of  his  usual  support,  to  the  labourer,  cut  off.  It 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  these  observations  point  out 
distempers  without  applying  a remedy.  A remedy  to  such 
distempers,  it  may  be  answered,  is  not  the  work  of  an  in- 
dividual : a society  of  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  influence, 
aided  by  the  magistracy,  are  alone  equal  to  such  a task — . 
a task  which,  uniting  interest  with  duty, . will  not  only 
teach  the  wilderness  to  smile,  but  will  enable  the  rustic,  to 
whose  labour  principally  we  must  look  for  such  a change, 
to  smile  with  it. 

Many  matters  also,  of  a different  cast,  as  connected  with 
agriculture,  might  engage  the  attention  of  a society  formed 
for  the  improvement  of  rural  affairs  : such,  for  instance, 
as  the  establishment  of  new  fairs  and  markets  in  the  most 
convenient  places,  for  particular  purposes ; an  adherence 
to  the  same  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  district  ( 
discountenancing  forestalling  and  engrossing ; holding 
out  encouragement  to  honesty  and  industry ; checking 
knavery  and  indolence ; retaining  no  farm-servant  or  la- 
bourer without  first  receiving  a certificate  of  good  conduit 
from  the  former  employer  ; improvement  of  parish-roads, 
of  carriages,  and  of  agricultural  implements  and  machi- 
nery ; proposing  premiums  for  the  best  managed  farm, 
the  best  stock,  the  best  system  of  husbandry,  as  applicable 
to  the  prevailing  soils  of  the  distriff,  fidelity  in  farm-ser- 
vants, frugality,  and  general  exemplary  conduct  in  labour- 
ers towards  their  families ; — the  best  ploughmen,  hedg- 
ers, reapers,  mowers,  with  a number  of  other  articles 
which  must  eventually  occur  as  proper  objects  for  a society 
of  this  kind,  all  of  which  being  arranged  and  managed 
with  diligence,  perseverance,  and  address,  will  not  fad,  in 
process  of  time,  and  in  some  rc.pcib,  immcd.atelv,  of 
. - making 
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making  the  district  more  virtuous,  more  prosperous,  and 
more  happy. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

At  a meeting  held  at  in  the  town  of 

Barnstaple  in  the  county  of  Devon,  this  day  of 

PRESENT. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved, 

First,  That  the  present  prevailing  system  of  husbandry, 
and  other  local  circumstances,  check,  in  a peculiar  manner 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  North  of  Devon. 

Secondly,  That  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety, on  as  liberal  a scale  as  the  extent  and  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  district  will  warrant,  appears  as  the  best 
means  of  ameliorating  this  system,  and  of  improving  these 
circumstances. 

Thirdly,  That  the  society,  when  formed,  shall  bear  the 
style  or  title  of  “ The  North  of  Devon  Agricultural  So- 
ciety,” and  shall  not  be  limited  as  to  the  number  of  mem- 
bers ; but  after  the  society  shall  once  be  established,  no 
person  shall  be  admitted  as  a member  but  by  ballot. 

Fourthly,  That  no  honorary  member  shall  be  admitted 
who  shall  live  within  miles  of  the  usual  place  of 

meeting,  and  that  each  member  shall  pay  by  way  of  sub- 
scription, the  yearly  sum  of 

Fifthly,  That  meetings  shall  be  held  in  the. 

year,  viz. 

and  that  Barnstable,  from  its  central  situation  in  the  dis- 
tri£l,  is  considered  as  the  most  eligible  place  for  the  hold* 
fog  of  each  meeting. 

Sixthly, 
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Sixthly,  That  there  shall  be  one  general-meeting  in  the 
year,  viz. 

at  which  every  member  will  be  required  to  attend,  under 
the  penalty  of  , unless  such  reasons  Shall  be  as- 

signed as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  president. 

Seventhly,  That  a president  shall  be  annually  chosen, 
who  shall  take  upon  him  the  chief  management  and  di- 
rcflion  of  the  society  ; in  receiving  the  yearly  subscript 
tions,  adjusting  accounts,  conducting  all  matters  of  cor- 
respondence, &c. ; and  who  in  all  cases  of  suffrage,  when 
necessary,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  a casting  vote. 

Eighthly,  That,  as  an  assistant  to  such  president,  a se- 
cretary stall  also  be  annually  chosen,  and  who  by  way  of 
compensation  shall  be  entitled  to  a yearly  salary  hereafter 
to  be  fixed; 

Ninthly,  That  a book  for  receiving  subscriptions  be 
immediately  opened,  and  that  this  meeting  be  adjourned 
to  to  be  then  here  holden  for  the  put- 

pose  of  eleftihg  a president  and  a secretary,  considering 
further  the  objects  of  this  institution,  and  of  entering  into 
such  further  resolutions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  regulation  of  it*. 


* Qgcrc — Would  not  the  establishment  of  a bank,  tinder  the  firm  of  al 
the  members,  defray  the  expenses  of  the  society,  and  at  the  same  time, 
If  properly  managed,  be  made  a matter  of  absolute  profit  l 
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CONCLUSION. 


MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT,  AND  THE  MEASURES 
CALCULATED  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE. 

Draining It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the 

principal  efforts  among  the  agricultural  gentlemen  of  the 
tounty,  have  been  chiefly  governed  by  too  strict  an  adhe- 
rence to  Mr.  Elkifigton’s  mode  of  draining,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  off  the  water  before  it  reached  the  surface, 
and  became  diffused  over  the  adjoining  grounds  ; a prac- 
tice unquestionably  of  the  very  first  importance,  where 
the  strudture  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  admit  of  its  be- 
ing carried  into  proper  execution.  A country,  however, 
internally  stratified  in  the  manner  of  Devonshire,  will  on 
most  occasions  defeat  die  highest  expectations  that  may 
have  been  formed  from  works  of  that  nature.  The  dip 
of  the  strata  varies  from  30°  to  §0°,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  laminous  rock  continues  to  any  depth,  water  issues 
through  it  even  in  the  driest  seasons,  and  that  from  sources 
the  depth  and  distance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  come 
at  or  pretend  to  ascertain. 

The  surface  of  an  understratum  formed  in  this  manner 
must  f°r  ever  bid  defiance  to  the  most  ex- 
pensive operations  made  with  a view  of  preventing  the 
water  from  rising  through  the  laminous  rock  ; and  as  such, 
the  only  remaining  cure  appears  to  be  that  of  turf  sough- 
ing, or  hollow-draining,  every  field  so  circumstanced 
throughout  the  county.  These  drains  should  be  laid  out 
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at  no  greater  distance  than  a rod  a-part,  their  depth 
from  20  to  24  inches,  and  so  disposed  in  parallel  lines,  as 
to  draw  as  equally  as  possible  on  both  sides  ; to  have  a 
gradual  and  uniform  descent  towards  the  receiving  drains, 
and  in  all  cases,  when  it  can  be  done,  to  cross  the  lay  of 
the  line  of  under-strata  rather  than  to  run  with  it.  The 
expense  attending  this  mode  of  draining,  considering  the 
general  facility  of  procuring  rubble  stones  to  fill  the  lower 
groove  when  the  substratum  is  not  sufficiently  tough  to 
support  itself,  will  not  exceed  50 s.  or  3/.  per  acre,  a tri- 
fling consideration,  when  compared  with  its  permanence 
and  utility, 

/ 

Natural  Fertility  of  the  old  Moorlands  „•  how  to  be  pre- 
served, and  rendered  productive. — If  any  thing  were  ■required 
to  confirm  the  idea  the  Surveyor  has  all  along  entertained, 
of  the  improvement  the  moors  and  coarse  lands  in  the 
county  are  capable  of  receiving,  such  an  evidence  could 
not  be  more  readily  supplied,  than  by  the  circumstances 
detailed  in  the  management  of  Lew-Moor  Enclosure.  They 
most  clearly  demonstrate  that  these  moors  contain  an 
abundant  resource  for  permanent  fertility,  when  it  is  not 
prematurely  exhausted  by  intemperate  and  injudicious 
cropping.  A close  hollow-draining  upon  all  these  lands, 
followed  in  the  first  breaking  operation  by  spading  and 
burning  their  coarse  and  unprofitable  surface,  and  after- 
wards cultivating  them  with  alternate  green  and  white 
straw  crops,  would  in  effeft  render  them  equally  valuable 
with  the  roodings  in  Essex,  or  any  other  positively  clay 
district  in  the  United  Kingdom.  When  that  judicious 
and  spirited- improver,  Mr.  Bayley,  shall  see  the  necessity 
of  providing  outfal  drains  by  the  ditches  of  his  mounds, 
and  giving  a close  turf  soughing  to  the  moor  before  the 
whole  of  the  tough  surface  is  destroyed  by  the  breast- 
G g 2 plough, 
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plough,  he  will  derive  every  advantage  from  his  under- 
taking, that  his  most  sanguine  wishes  could  prompt  him  to 
expeCV. 

Although  the  Surveyor  is  so  far  happy  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  improved  idea  Mr.  Bayley  possesses  in  the 
management  of  these  moors,  yet  at  the  same  time  his  pre- 
paration for  potatoes  instead  of  turnips  is  objectionable, 
for  notwithstanding  the  care  he  takes  in  rest-balking  his 
beat  ground  immediately  after  the  ashes  are  spread,  still 
the  small  portion  of  alkaline  salts  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  green  vegetables  being  soluble  in  water,  are 
liable  to  be  washed  out  and  lost  during  the  winter  rains 
and  the  melting  snows. 

Were  these  moorscompletely  hollow-drained,  they  would 
be  rendered  good  winter  ground,  a crop  of  turnips  on  the 
beat  ashes  would  be  certain  and  abundant,  and  which 
might  be  fed  off  during  winter  with  no  less  advantage  to 
the  stock  than  the  land,'  as  the  latter  would  be  nearly  as 
much  benefited  by  the  trampling  of  the  sheep,  as  in  the 
manure  left  by  them  in  feeding  off  the  turnips.-  Oats 
should  follow  the  turnips  with  seeds,  and  that  ground, 
when  necessary,  should  be  broke  up  for  lay  wheat  or  grass 
potatoes ; the  wheat  stubble  sown  with  tares,  or  winter- 
fallowed  into  four-furrow  ridges  for  oats  ; and  the  po- 
tatoe  land  ploughed  into  six  or  eight- furrow  ridges,  and 
sown  before  Christmas  with  bere  or  winter  barley,  fed  in 
the  spring,  and  left  afterwards  to  stand  for  a crop.  In 
all  cases,  whether  these  lands  are  under  crop,  or  winter- 
fallowed,  they  should  always  be  left  well  gripped  and  wa- 
ter-furrowed. Rye  and  winter  barley,  with  occasional 
crops  of  wheat,  should  be  the  winter  sowings  of  these 
moors.  The  spring  crops  generally  black  and  white 
oafs. 

Wheat, 
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Wheat. — It  has  been  observed,  that  all  wheat  hacked 
in  upon  lay  ground  is  found  to  answer  best.  It  is  the 
nature  of  all  lay  wheat  on  a wet  strong  subsoil,  to  lie 
much  drier  than  fallow  wheat  on  the  same  bottom.  The 
broken  earth  will  hold  up  the  surface  waters  at  the  same 
time  that  they  find  a ready  passage  between  the  inverted 
turf  and  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  ; hence  the  plant  is 
less  injured  by  a chill  produced  from  an  excess  of  mois- 
ture, the  soil  is  less  liable  to  be  adted  upon  by  the  frost, 
anti  consequently  the  plant  is  in  less  danger  of  being  drawn 
or  cast  out  by  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
surface.  This  applies  to  all  lay  wheat  whatever,  whether 
it  is  hacked  in,  harrowed  under,  or  dibbled  j at  the  same 
time  it  is  more  obnoxious  to  the  ravages  of  the  wire -worm 
in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Clover. — The  common  red  clover  being  little  better 
than  an  annual,  the  early  sowing  it  with  spring  crops 
is  often  found  to  encourage  so  luxuriant  a growth  as  to 
form  small  heads  which  have  appeared  in  blossom  at  the 
time  of  harvest.  This  has  often  encouraged  high  ex- 
pectations with  the  farmer,  on  his  seeing  so  fine  a plant 
at  harvest,  and  during  the  ensuing  autumn.  From  a due 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  this  will  be  found 
an  improvident  anticipation,  for  experience  has  long  since 
shown  to  the  Author  of  this  Report,  that  whenever 
young  clover  grows  very  rank  among  the  corn,  a propor- 
tionate deficiency  of  plant  is  found  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
The  clover,  therefore,  instead  of  being  sown  with,  or 
immediately  after  the  spring  corn,  should  be  de- 
ferred till  after  the  spring  crops  have  not  only  covered 
the  ground,  but  are  shooting  for  the  spindle.  The  clover 
will  then  have  time  to  establish  a sufficient  footing  in  the 
•ground,  and  not  be  liable  to  the  same  exhaustion  of  the 
* ' C g 3 limited 
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limited  existence  it  must  necessarily  undergo  by  a pre- 
mature luxuriance  in  the  growing  months  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer. 

Turnips. — It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  offer  a 
few  observations  on  the  relative  excellence  of  the  Scotch 
two-furrow  turnip  husbandry,  with  that  of  the  common 
broad-cast.  Observation  and  experience  clearly  show, 
that  the  depredations  of  the  inseCt  called  the  fly,  on  the 
young  turnip  plants,  are  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
feebleness  and'  want  of  growing  vigour  in  the  infant 
plants;  and  that  as  soon  as  they  are  pushed  into  the 
rough  leaf,  all  farther  danger  from  the  insert  is  at  an 
end.  The  rough  leaf,  however,  will  be  frequently  seen 
perforated,  and  as  the  foliage  enlarges,  the  holes  enlarge 
with  it,  giving  the  appearance  of  having  been  much  da- 
maged by  the  fly,  and  by  which  it  certainly  would  have 
been  destroyed,  had  not  its  growing  vigour  sustained  it 
against  the  attack.  From  the  early  and  ample  supply  of 
nourishment  afforded  the  young  plants  by  the  layer  of 
dung  occupying  the  tops  of  the  two-furrow  ridges,  their 
roots  strike  immediately  upon  or  near  it,  receive  its  invi- 
gorating principle,  and  a quicker  and  stronger  growth 
ensues,  greatly  abating  the  risk  of  their  destruction  by  the 
fly,  and  with  a much  smaller  allowance  of  dung  per  acre 
than  must  necessarily  be  applied  to  afford  any  thing  like 
a prospeCt  of  success  by  the  broad-cast  method.  The 
distance  between  the  rows  from  top  to  top  of  the  ridges, 
according  to  the  prospeCt  of  luxuriancy  in  the  crop,  may 
be  varied  from  lb  to  26  inches.  The  facility  of  horse- 
hoeing  and  setting  out  the  plants  by  hand  in  the  rows, 
the  bottoms  being  raised  out  of  the  reach  of  the  winter’s 
mud  and  water,  render  them  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
frost,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  produce  per  acre,  where 
. the 
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the  riJge  husbandry  is  properly  conducted,  is  so  very 
much  increased,  as  in  time  to  warrant  a fair  expectation 
of  its  superseding  the  broad-cast  turnip  husbandry  in  all 
cases  whatsoever. 

Potatoes. — It  is  a usual  practice  in  Ireland,  to  prepare 
the  pot ’toe  setts  from  some  of  the  fairest  and  best  po- 
tatoes, during  the  broken  weather  in  the  preceding  winter. 
In  the  dry  situations  they  are  then  placed,  they  become 
incrusted  with  the  juice  of  the  potatoe,  and  are  justly 
supposed  to  bleed  less  before  germination  than  if  fresh 
cut  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  sett  of  course  is 
stronger,  and  it  puts  forth  a more  vigorous  shoot  soon 
after  being  planted.  The  planting  of  small  potatoes  or 
setts  having  more  than  two  strong  eyes,  are  with  reason 
objeCled  to , the  number  of  eyes,  on  what  is  called  the 
crown  of  the  potatoe,  are  always  rejected,  with  the  small 
potatoes,  both  being  found  to  produce  languid  shoots  and 
a number  of  small  bead  potatoes  of  no  value. 

Orchards. — As  variety  and  change  of  situation  seems 
little  less  essential  to  the  well  doing  of  individuals  in  the 
vegetable,  than  in  the  animal  kingdom,  much  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  produce  of  orchards,  complained  of,  may 
be  referred  to  the  putting  of  young  apple-trees  on  the 
scite  of  the  old  ones  which  have  gone  to  decay.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  absolute  necessity  which  there  appears  to  be, 
of  planting  orchards  in  more  elevated  but  still  prOteCled 
situations,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  try  later  fruits, 
and  by  keeping  the  tops  of  the  trees  generally  more 
open,  and  their  branches  free  from  moss,  they  would  be 
more  susceptible  of  the  winter  cold,  and  the  sap  would 
have  a later  but  more  vigorous  circulation  afterwards. 

The  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  air  of  Devon,  with 
eg  4 the 
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the  little  cold  experienced  before  the  month  of  March, 
tends  much  to  preserve  a languid  circulation  in  the  ve- 
getable world  when  its  energies  should  lie  at  rest,  and 
hence  the  weak  and  feeble  efforts  so  uniyersally  cpm- 
plained  of  in  the  vernal  season. 

Plantmth>is.—\n  planting  along  the  glens  and  hollows 
in  this  country,  care  should  be  taken  as  well  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  a stream  of  wind  through  a ravine,  as 
to  guard  the  young  trees  from  the  first  broad  stroke  of  the 
wind  from  the  ocean.  Instances  of  the  necessity  of  this 
caution  frequently  occur,  but  no  where  in  a stronger  de- 
gree is  it  shown,  than  in  a plantation  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees  made  by  Colonel  Orchard,  near  the 
eminence  on  which  is  situated  the  beautiful  church  of 
Hartland.  Reasoning  on  the  effects  of  a continued 
draught  of  wind,  Colonel  Orchard  constructed  a stop  or 
barrier  to  the  eastward  from  the  most  prevailing  winds. 
This  produced  an  immediate  thrift  in  the  plantation  to 
leeward,  where  it  is  found  to  flourish  in  a most  surpriz- 
ing manner,  and  to  spread  itself  vigorously  to  windward 
every  year. 

Co£se-land. — The  shameful  negleift  of  coppice  land  in 
many  parts  of  the  county,  by  suffering  them  so  frequently 
to  lie  open  to  the  farms,  conveys  a just  and  severe  cen- 
sure on  those  who  have  the  care  of  such  estates.  To  be 
more  particular  might  seem  invidious  ; but  this  is  an  evil 
that  cries  loudly  for  reform,  it  being  no  uncommon  case, 
for  an  access  to  the  neighbrurign  woodland  to  be  made 
a strong  point  with  the  farmer,  for  holding  up  his  price 
for  the  agistment  of  summer  cattle. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  statute  providing 
fpr  a pertain  reservation  of  samplers  at  each  fall,  upon 
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every  acre,  is  not  more  attended  to  than  it  appears  to  be 
at  present  throughout  the  county ; it  happens,  however, 
that  a number  of  samplers  are  sometimes  left  at  one  cut- 
ting, but  which  are  all,  or  most  of  them,  cut  down  the 
period  following,-  when  scarcely  any  that  are  worth  pre- 
serving are  left  to  stand  for  timber.  Were  attention  paid 
to  these  points  throughout  all  the  coppice  lands  in  the 
county,  a vast  quantity  of  timber  might  be  raised,  as  the 
same  shelter  which  proteils  the  copse  wood,  would 
equally  screen  and  preserve  the  young  timber  trees.  In 
the  few  instances  where  this  has  been  attended  to,  how- 
ever sharp  the  hills,  and  apparently  destitute  their  sides  of 
soil,  large  and  flourishing  oak  trees  are  found  to  occupy 
the  abrupt  and  rocky  declivities,  and  which  are  utterly 
unfit  for  any  other  appropriation. 

Timber. — From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will 
appear  evident,  that  the  timber  in  this  county  is  wasting 
in  a most  alarming  manner ; is  it  not  therefore  necessary, 
that  an  ordinance  thould  be  made,  that  in  future  no  tree 
should  be  cut  down  or  legally  exposed  for  sale,  without 
having  the  mark  of  the  timber-inspector  of  the  district 
affixed,  and  certificate  accompanying  it.  This  officer 
should  be  appointed  and  paid  by  Government,  and  to 
whom  annual  returns  should  be  made  of  all  matters 
appertaining  to  his  duty,  which  should  also  extend  to  the 
examination  of  all  young  plantations : where  it  should  be 
required,  that  he  should  not  only  see  that  a certain  num, 
ber  of  young  trees  are  planted  for  every  timber  tree  that  is 
cut  down,  but  that  the  same  young  trees  and  plantations 
are  well  fenced  and  protected.  On  his  observing  the 
woodland  fences  insufficient  for  their  safety,  and  their 
owners  persistingly  unmindful  of  his  report,  he  should 
be  .empowered  to  order  the  necessary  repairs  to  be 
, . made, 
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nude,  and  to  recover  the  amount  of  such  expense  by 
an  immediate  distress  upon  the  moveables  on  the 
premises. 

Manures. — A certain  proportion  of  the  primary  earths, 
(viz.  calx,  allumini,  and  silex)  are  taken  up  by,  and 
form  a component  part  of  all  vegetables.  AH  water, 
rain-water,  or  that  produced  immediately  from  melted 
snow  excepted,  contains  a certain  proportion  of  terrene 
substances.  It  is  said  that  6S0  ounces  of  water  may  con- 
tain about  one  ounce  of  limestone;  7700,  one  ounce  ot\ 
alluminous  earth,  or  argill;  1000  ounces,  one  ounce  of 
silex;  hence  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  approach  the- 
standard  of  fertility,  as  it  respefls  the  primary  earths 
only,  the  soil  should  consist  of  such  a proportion  of 
these  substances  as  can  be  most  conveniently  procured, 
and  moistened  with  common  water.  A surface  thus 
composed,  would  have  the  appearance  of  a good  mixed 
•oil ; and  upon  an  open  bottom,  would  retain  a ge- 
nial portion  of  moisture  only,  and  which,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  most  men,  would  be  pronounced  fruitful. 
That  grass  and  corn  would  vegetate  in  a soil  thus  consti- 
tuted, is  unquestionable.  Warmth  and  moisture  only, 
without  the  presence  of  ar.v  denser  medium,  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  of  germination ; all  bulbous 
roots  in  these  circumstances  at  their  stated  seasons  will 
shoot  forth  luxuriantly.  Barley  will  germinate  and  grow 
to  some  length  on  the  floor  of  a malt-house;  but  a soil 
formed  destitute  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  and  that 
in  a state  whereby  it  can  be  admitted  to  a chemical  union 
with  water,  will  forever  remain  steril  and  fruitless. 

So  wisely  has  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  things  con- 
trived this  perennial  circle,  that  the  complete  dissolution 

one  body  is  made  subservient  and  essential  to  the  pro- 
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pagation  and  perfection  of  another ; and  here  those  very 
substances  which  would  become  offensive,  and  even  de- 
structive of  animal  life,  are  greedily  absorbed  in  the 
aerial  form  of  gas  or  vapour  by  the  steins  and  foliage  of 
vegetables,  and  which  again  in  turn,  and  during  the 
day-time*,  exhale  and  breaths  forth  that  pure  dephlogis- 
ticated  air,  so  essential  to  the  support  of  animal 
existence. 

The  quantum  of  nutriment  inhaled  or  absorbed  by  the 
animal  economy  from  the  medium  which  surrounds  it, 
has  never  been  an  objeCt  of  minute  inquiry,  although  the 
effects  so  happily  experienced  at  sea,  by  bathing  when 
there  is  a scarcity  of  water  on  board,  are  too  well  known 
to  justify  any  doubt  that  much  more  is  derived  to  the 
animal  system  by  absorption  than  at  the  first  view  we 
might  think  possible.  That  the  means,  however,  of 
sustaining  vegetable  life  arc  two-fold,  has  been  proved 
by  the  most  accurate  tests  and  trials.  The  one  by  the 
absorption  of  nitrous  and  other  aireform  fluids,  the  other 
by  receiving  animal  and  vegetable  matter  combined  with 
the  primary  earths,  if  not  altogether  in  chemical  union, 
in  the  highest  degree  of  attenuation  and  mechanical  sus- 
pension in  water,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  is  thence  assimilated  in  due  quantities  with 
their  unfolding  growth  and  perfection ; and  hence,  as 
was  formerly  observed  in  the  Essex  Report  (p.  178,  179), 
arises  the  necessity  of  “ guarding  against  the  exhaustion 
of  dunghills,  by  preventing  the  rain  from  washing  out 
and  running  to  waste  its  most  valuable  liquor,  whether 


* The  Surveyor  is  enabled  to  state,  as  the  result  of  experience  during 
a long  residence  in  the  hack  woods  of  North  America,  that  the  night 
exhalations  from  the  forests  are  noxious.  Light,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
•eems  indispensably  necessary  for  the  produ&ion  of  oxygen  or  pure 
air  from  vegetables. 
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in  the  yard  or  exposed  along  the  hedge-rows:  to  be 
careful  in  the  application  of  manure,  and  to  weigh  well 
and  be  satisfied  in  the  propriety  of  ploughing  It  under, 
rather  than  to  use  it  as  a top-dressing  : to  resist  the  dis- 
sipating effects  of  fire  upon  the  smallest  scruple  of  animal 
or  vegetable  matter,  which  in  any  reasonable  time  may  be 
brought  to  rot : to  apply  sand  or  any  silicious  matter 
(merely  designed  as  an  alterative),  in  great  quantities,  to 
strong  tough  clay,  or  not  at  all:  to  expose  chalk, 
marl  and  clay,  for  some  time  to  the  joint  aflion  of  the 
frost,  sun,  and  air,  rather  than  to  attempt  an  immediate 
union  of  them  with  the  soil,  by  ploughing  them  under.” 
The  means  of  detecting  the  existence  of  animal  or  ve- 
getable exuvia  in  the  soil,  and  in  some  measure  ascer- 
taining its  quantity,  is  easy,  and  should  always  be  resorted 
to  by  gentlemen  and  farmers,  before  they  determine  on 
the  application  of  any  dressing  known  to  possess  a dis- 
organizing or  forcing  quality.  It  is  simply  that  of  step- 
ping into  the  field  proposed  to  be  thus  dressed,  and 
from  different  parts  of  its  surface,  to  collect  handfuls  of 
the  soil  or  mould,  which  after  being  kneaded  into  sepa- 
rate balls  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter  (noticing  the 
particular,  parts  of  the  field  from  which  each  ball  was 
gathered),  should  be  put  into  a fire,  where  remaining 
until  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  penetrated  or  burnt 
through,  should  be  taken  out,  and  in  proportion  as  a 
black  colour  is  found  to  prevail  in  the  middle  of  each 
ball,  does  the  carbonic  principle  exist  in  the  soil  from 
which  it  was  taken,  and  which  will  consequently  admit 
of  the  application  of  lime  or  other  solvent  manures.  To 
apply  this  reasoning  to  the  practice  of  paring  and  burn- 
ing, and  the  liming  of  land,  will  not  be  difficult,  as  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  wili  accompany  a few  observa- 
tions on  the  subjeft. 
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It  is  from  the  combustion  of  the  green  vegetable  only, 
that  alkaline  salt  is  produced,  ana  this  being  soluble  in- 
water,  is  found  largely  to  conduce  to  the  nourishment  of 
plants.  The  slow  and  smothered  progress  of  fire  upon 
the  roots,  stems,  and  other  vegetable  matter  contained 
in  the  soil,  brings  a large  portion  of  it  into  a state  of 
charcoal;  a substance  of  all  others  the  most  indestructible, 
and  most  capable  of  resisting  dissolution,  or  why  is  it 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  washes  and  cements  prepared 
with  mild  and  caustic  alkali,  for  resisting  the  slow  de- 
composing power  of  the  atmosphere?  This  substance  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  all  old  beat-burnt 
lands,  and  which,  but  for  the  operation  of  charring,  would 
have  been  long  converted  into  vegetable  mucilage,  and 
contributed  to  the  nourishment  of  ensuing  crops.  If  to 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which  is  thus  locked  up 
in  an  insoluble  state,  be  added  what  is  destroyed  by  the 
power  of  the  fire  in  the  beat-heaps  without  producing 
alkaline  salts,  and  that  thrown  off  into  the  atmosphere 
in  flame,  smoke,  and  vapour,  the  annihilation  of  vege- 
table pabulum  by  this  practice  is  immeasurably  great,  and 
which  long  ago  must  have  terminated  in  the  more  com- 
plete sterility  of  the  repeatedly  beat-burnt  lands  in  Devon- 
shire, were  not  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  country  so 
peculiarly  favourable  to  its  reproduction.  In  some  parts 
of  the  county,  however,  particularly  in  the  sandy. dis- 
tricts, the  farmer  complains  of  a diminution  of  spine,  or 
green  sward,  and  which,  after  the  operation  of  skirting, 
is  not  sufficient  to  yield  the  ashes  required  for  an  ensuing 
crop  of  turnips.  This,  from  the  considerations  here 
stated,  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  persisting 
in  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning  the  sweet  green  sward 
efa  sound  soil,  be  tie  basis  and  substrata  of  it  what  it  may., 
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In  all  chalky  soils,  and  such  as  arc  plus  with  the  calca- 
reous principle,  the  application  of  lime  can  have  little 
eftedt  beyond  its  immediate  operation,  whilst  it  remains 
caustic  on  the  inert  vegetable  and  animal  substances  such 
soils  may  contain ; but  where  the  soil  is  deficient  of  such 
matter,  and  destitute  of  a due  proportion  of  calcareous 
earth,  it  will  operate  beneficially,  quoad  the  quantity  ap- 
plied, as  an  important  alterative  in  such  soils,  but  to  which 
it  would  prove  equally  efficacious  were  it  laid  on  in  its 
mild  state,  as  chalk  or  pounded  limestone;  and  hence  the 
well  known  value  of  all  road  scrapings,  but  particularly  of 
such  as  are  formed  of,  or  repaired  with,  chalk  or  lime- 
stone. 

Farm  Horses. — If  we  except  the  treatment  of  the  farm- 
horses  in  Ireland,  those  in  Devonshire  have  perhaps  as 
hard  a measure  of  negledt  and  ill-usage  dealt  out  to  them, 
as  is  any  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  united  kingdom. 
From  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  they  receive  the 
eorn  occasionally  given  them,  it  is  a point  of  some  ques- 
tion, whether  it  affords  them  a benefit,  or  by  diverting 
their  appetite  from  the  hay,  pea  or  other  straw,  absolutely 
produce  an  injury,  from  the  avidity  with  which  they 
•wallow  the  corn  unmasticated.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
a better  example  no  where  presents,  than  what  may  be 
drawn  from  the  management  of  farm  and  waggon  horses 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  These  horses  perform 
journeys  of  two  and  three  hundred  miles  over  the  stupen- 
dous mountains  of  that  country,  with  prodigious  loads  of 
wheat  and  Hour  from  the  interior,  and  wet  and  drygood9 
from  the  sea-ports  to  the  different  points  of  embarkation, 
at  Fort-Pitt,  Red- stone,  Charlestown  and  Wheeling,  and 
other  places  on  the  Ohio  river.  Notwithstanding  which, 
these  waggon-horses,  through  the  whole  extent  of  that 
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country,  arc  seldom  seen  in  a less  high  condition  than  the 
brewers’  and  other  large  cart-horses  in  the  metropolis  of 
this  country.  The  manner  in  which  the  American  horses 
are  sustained  to  perform  these  labours,  is  generally  by 
feeding  them  with  hay  and  straw  chopped  about  half  an 
inch  long,  with  which  is  mixed  about  half  a peck  of  rye, 
oat,  and  Indian  corn  meal,  to  about  two  and  a half  or  three 
pecks  of  hay  or  straw  thus  chopped.  A feeding  trough, 
sufficiently  large  for  four  or  live  horses  to  eat  out  of  at 
the  same  rime,  is  attached  to  each  waggon.  The  chaff  is 
put  into  this  trough,  and  after  being  well  mixed  with  the 
given  quantity  of  meal,  is  moistened,  and  again  well  stirred 
together  till  every  shred  of  the  hay  or  chopped  straw  is 
found  to  be  covered,  or  as  it  were,  frosted  over  by  the 
meal.  The  avidity  with  which  the  horses  cat  their  meat 
thus  prepared,  may  be  well  conceived.  Their  meal  finish- 
ed, they  either  pursue  their  journey  or  lie  down  to  rest, 
but  in  either  case  not  without  being  well  dressed,  and 
cleansed  from  the  effects  of  their  last  labour.  It  is  the 
pride  of  the  carters,  as  well  as  the  waggon  masters  in  that 
country,  to  see  their  horses  in  a condition  rather  above 
than  under  the  labour  they  have  to  perform  ; and  in  a 
hundred  miles  travelling  from  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia, 
the  Surveyor  will  be  bound  to  say,  that  as  many  prime 
waggon  horses,  and  in  as  high  condition,  shall  be  seen,  as 
in  any  direction  for  that  distance  from  the  city  of  London. 
The  adoption  of  a similar  treatment  in  the  management 
of  the  farm  and  waggon  horses  in  this  country,  needs  no 
farther  recommendation  than  the  solemn  asseveration  as 
to  the  truths  here  stated. 

The  baiting  of  post,  stage,  and  travelling  horses  with 
rye,  oat,  or  bean  bread,  in  the  manner  performed  on  the 
continent,  is  an  infinitely  more  economical  and  facile  mode 
•f  administering  refreshment  to  a jaded  animal,  than  by 
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giving  them  the  crude  unbroken  corn,  so  universally  prac- 
tised in  this  country. 

Poor. — The  want  of  employment  for  the  females,  parti- 
cularly in  the  western  parts  of  the  county  (and  where  they 
are  not  so  much  in  the  practice  of  making  bone  lace  as  to 
the  eastward),  is  very  much  felt  and  complained  of.  About 
fifteen  years  since,  it  is  notorious,  that  a good  spinner 
would  earn  3/.  dii.  per  week;  her  time  is  now,  through 
the  general  failure  of  that  employment,  too  frequently 
spent  in  rummaging  about  for  a few  loose  sticks  in  order 
to  procure  a scanty  supply  of  fuel.  Notwithstanding  the 
advantages  before  enumerated,  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
generally,  is  low  both  in  mind  and  circumstances. 

The  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  parish  for  relief,  dur- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  times,  near  the  close  of  the  last, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  seems  greatly 
to  have  subdued  that  laudable  pride  and  emulation  that 
was  formerly  the  boast  of  the  English  husbandman.  They 
seldom  now  meet  with  a short  interruption  in  their  health 
or  want  of  employment,  without  immediately  resorting  to 
the  parish  for  relief.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
such  as  are  members  of  box  clubs,  and  which  societies 
have  much  extended  since  the  law  passed  for  making  them 
corporate.  The  monthly  subscription  of  the  artificers* 
society  is  about  one  shilling  ; that  of  the  promiscuous  or 
common  labourers’  club,  eight-pence.  The  female  socie- 
ties generally  sixpence  per  month.  However  desirable  it 
surely  is  to  promote  the  extension  of  these  societies,  some 
regulations  should  still  be  made  to  restrain  the  men  when 
assembled,  from  an  indulgence  which  often  ends  in  drunk- 
enness. Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  extend 
the  forfeit  to  any  one  getting  drunk  during,  or  within  2* 
hours  after,  such  monthly  meetings  ? Hundred  or  distridk 
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workhouses  are  much  desired  in  many  parts  of  the  county, 
but  the  establishment  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
the  salaries  of  officers,  and  all  the  necessary  attendants.-— 
In  contemplating  institutions  of  this  nature,  besides  the 
comfortable  asylum  they  would  open  to  penury,  decrepi- 
tude, and  old  age,  they  would  tend  much  to  stimulate  the 
exertions  of  the  sturdv  peasant,  rather  than  be  subjected 
to  resort  to  such  establishments  for  employment  or  relief. 
They  would  also  greatly  contribute  to  the  redu&ion  of 
parochial  expenses,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  paupers, 
and  above  all,  that  most  inhuman  of  all  pursuits,  the  cha- 
sing off  and  driving  a peasant  family  from  one  parish  to 
another,  not  unfrequently  in  the  last  stage  of  sickness,  and 
to  prevent  the  expense  of  inhumation. 

There  is  no  opinion  presumed  to  be  given  in  any  part 
of  this  Report,  that  has  not  been  founded  on  afhial  ob- 
servation and  experience,  and  which  the  Surveyor  will  at 
all  times  be  ready  to  uphold  in  the  manner  best  suited 
with  his  ability  for  so  doing.  The  subject  of  this  article, 
properly  discussed,  would  afford  matter  of  an  interesting 
nature,  and  although  the  observations  of  the  Surveyor 
may,  in  the  estimation  of  some  benevolent  persons,  be 
considered  to  be  contracted  and  ungenerous ; still  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  the  steps  which  have  been 
already  taken,  and  the  measures  likely  to  be  adopted  in 
parliament,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  bettering  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  poor,  must  not  at  this  crisis,  be  al- 
together passed  over  in  a publication  of  this  nature. 

From  the  first  dawning  of  that  gracious  benevolence 
which  issued  spontaneously  from  the  bosoms  of  their  pre- 
sent Majesties,  in  promoting  the  instruction  of  the  poor  by 
the  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools,  the  Surveyor  has 
looked  forward  with  a sort  of  dread  to  the  probable  cons.- 
quences  of  such  a measure.  If  the  illumination  of  the  pea- 
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sant  mind  would  make  him  more  moral,  better  satisfied  with 
his  state  and  condition  of  life,  and  on  all  occasions  more 
desirous  of  excelling  in  the  exercise  of  those  duties  his  pe- 
culiar situation  in  society  dooms  him  to  perform,  much  pri- 
vate satisfaftion  and  public  benefit  would  naturally  result 
from  such  institutions.  This  however  can  easily  be  demon- 
strated as  not  likely  to  be  a consequence  of  thus  opening 
the  peasant  mind  to  a contemplation  of  situations  in  life, 
that  can  have  no  other  possible  cffeft  than  that  of  render- 
ing him  dissatisfied  with  his  own.  That  this  is  an  incon- 
trovertible truth,  is  clear,  from  the  conduct  of  the  pea- 
santry of  Ireland  ; all  of  whom  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  English  language,  are  instructed  to  read  and 
write  ; and  thence  springs  the  cause  of  that  general  rest- 
lessness of  character,  and  of  the  numbers  that  annually 
ship  themselves  as  redemptioners  to  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  but  more  particularly  to 
ports  in  the  Hudson’s  river,  Delaware,  and  Bay  of  Chesar 
peak.  Such  is  the  irresistible  desire  to  ramble,  in  the  en- 
lightened mind  of  the  Irish  peasant,  that  rather  than  re, 
linquish  those  prospective  advantages  he  has  imbibed  from 
his  acquaintance  with  books,  or  learnt  from  a direct  cor- 
respondence with  a friend  already  in  America,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a mere  passage  only  over  the 
Atlantic,  he  willingly  binds  himself  down  for  three,  four, 
or  five  years,  to  a state  of  absolute  slavery,  during  which 
time  his  indentures  are  assignable,  and  he  is  occasionally 
passed  from  one  master  to  another,  with  the  usual  forms 
required  in  the  conveyance  of  negro  slaves.  The  redemp- 
tioners that  arrive  annually  in  the  ports  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  from  Germany,  are  also,  with 
few  exceptions,  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  their 
native  language,  and  by  which  knowledge,  they  have  been 
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inspired  with  a determination  to  abandon  their  native 
country. 

The  German  societies  formed  in  all  the  middle  states 
of  North  America,  are  as  ready  to  protect  and  see  justice 
rendered  to  these  servants  during  the  term  of  their  inden- 
tures, as  they  are  of  contributing  to  their  comfortable  es- 
tablishment afterwards.  The  number  of  redemptioner* 
thus  annually  arriving  from  Germany  in  the  United  States* 
is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dissatisfaction  they  feel,  on 
an  examination  of  their  relative  situations  in  the  commu- 
nity of  their  native  land,  and  comparing  it  with  accounts 
derived  from  books  or  the  public  papers,  as  well  as  from 
correspondence  with  their  friends  already  in  America;  and 
who,  after  the  expiration  of  their  servitude,  seldom  fail  in 
gradually  attaining  to  a state  of  independence,  with  all  the 
comfortable  enjoyments  of  life,  and  the  prospect  of  conti- 
nuing them  undiminished  to  their  posterity.  Such  are  the 
allurements  held  out  to  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  and  Ger- 
many to  emigrate  ; and  hence,  for  one  English  husband- 
man that  is  found  to  remove  to  America,  there  are,  on  the  , 
most  moderate  computation,  one  hundred  from  Ireland  or 
Germany. 

The  English  peasant,  however,  under  the  same  influence 
of  mental  enlargement,  will  be  acted  upon  in  the  same 
manner,  and  how  far  that  will  be  found  to  be  an  amelio- 
ration of  their  condition,  and  likely  to  induce  a more 
cheeiful  and  prompt  performance  of  those  duties  their 
station  in  life  requires,  or  upon  the  whole,  make  them 
better  subjects,  neighbours,  or  happier  men,  are  points 
by  no  means  doubtful  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Author 
of  this  Report. 

The  disposition  of  the  Scotch  to  emigrate  and  seek  their 
fortunes  abroad,  unquestionably  arises  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  views  in  life  by  the  education  they  most 
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commonly  receive  when  young.  Why  they  are  less  dis- 
orderly at  home,  may  be  in  a great  measure  referred  to  the 
force  of  example  combined  with  precept,  in  the  virtuous 
career  of  their  pastor’s  life. 

In  certain  grades  of  society,  the  seeking  for  what  vve 
do  not  possess,  constitutes  the  happiness  of  the  individual, 
and  in  that  pursuit  the  noblest  energies  of  his  nature  are 
unfolded,  but  which,  without  such  a stimulus,  would  have 
lain  dormant  and  in  absolute  oblivion.  It  is,  however, 
widely  different  with  the  peasantry  of  a country,  whose 
path  in  life  is  distinctly  marked  out,  and  in  which  any 
measure  (however  humane  and  considerate  it  may  appear) 
that  in  its  consequences  may  have  a tendency  to  draw 
them  aside  from  such  limits,  or  in  any  wise  contribute  to 
make  them  restless  or  uneasy  in  them,  must  in  the  end 
prove  injurious  if  not  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  by  the  engendering  of  mischiefs,  the  extent 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  measure.  In  shorty  the  peasant’s 
mind  should  never  be  inspired  with  a desire  to  amend  his  circum- 
stances by  the  quitting  of  his  cast : but  every  means  the  most  be- 
nevolent and  feeling  heart  can  devise,  should  be  employed  to  make 
that  situation  as  comfortable  and  as  happy  to  hint  as  possible ; 
and  to  which  end  nothing  more  essential  could  contribute,  than  by 
exciting  a general  emulation  to  excel  in  all  their  avocations,  even 
to  those  of  breaking  stones  for  a lime  kiln,  or  for  repaii  ing  the 
highways. 

That  illuminating  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  will 
not  conduce  to  this  end,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  or  render  the  peasantry  more  steadily  at- 
• tached  to  their  native  country,  has  been  already  evinced, 
by  the  disorderly  behaviour  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland, 
who  for  many  years  past,  in  the  insurgent  banditti  of  To- 
ries, Hearts  of  Steel,  Peep-o’day  Boys,  White  Boys,  &c. 
fyhich  long  before  the  late  rebellion  agitated  and  disturbed 
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the  repose  of  that  country.  The  numbers  also  which 
emigrate  from  Germany  to  America,  are  encouraged  to 
that  adventure  from  what  they  read  or  learn  from  their 
trans-atlantic  friends,  that  the  arbitrary  and  feudal  ser- 
vices required  of  them,  will  no  longer  exist  on  their  with- 
drawing to  America  from  their  native  country. 

What  but  the  members  from  the  affiliated  societies,  and 
the  number  of  pen  and  ink  gentry  on  board  our  ships  of  war, 
created  and  kept  up  the  mutiny  in  the  navy,  in  the  year 
1797  ? and  how  will  it  be  possible  to  suppress  communi- 
cations and  a concert  among  the  multitude,  when  they  are 
all  gifted  with  the  means  of  corresponding  and  contriving 
schemes  of  sedition  and  insurrection  with  each  other  ? — 
The  peasant  life  must  necessarily,  with  respeCt  to  his  con- 
dition and  circle,  be  considered  as  solitary  beyond  the  so- 
ciety of  his  family,  and  in  that  of  the  other  labourers  with 
which  he  is  occasionally  employed,  give  him  the  power 
of  reflecting  at  these  times  upon  what  he  reads  at  his  lei- 
sure, or  receives  in  correspondence  from  the  village  Hamp- 
dens  of  his  country;  and  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  anti- 
cipate the  issue  of  a mind  (for  mind  he  has)  bursting 
through  the  restraints  of  penury,  and  which  he  is  thus 
taught  to  believe  has  grown  upon  him  by  oppression,  and 
in  a manner  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  man  I 

From  these  considerations  duly  weighed,  and  a convic- 
tion that  enlarging  the  views  of  the  peasantry  of  a coun- 
try to  the  power  of  making  still  more  uncomfortable  com- 
parisons between  themselves  and  their  employers,  can  end 
in  nothing  but  creating  dissatisfaction  and  ideal  misery 
among  them,  injurious  to  the  political  interests  of  the 
country,  its  existing  orders  of  community,  and  govern, 
ment,  the  Surveyor  thus  respectfully  submits  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Honourable  Board,  the  propriety  of  op- 
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posing  Any  measures  that  may  rationally  be  supposed  to 
lead  to  such  a fatal  issue. 

Athletic  Exercises. — The  athletic  exercise  to  which  these 
people  are  mostly  addifted,  is  that  of  wrestling.  This  is 
pursued  with  great  fervour  and  emulation,  by  the  young 
farmers  and  peasantry  in  the  country.  It  is  common  on 
these  occasions  for  a purse  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  guineas,  to 
be  made  by  gentlemen  fond  of  promoting  this  play,  and  a 
day  is  appointed  for  its  being  wrestled  for,  generally  near 
some  large  village  or  market-town.  The  lists  are  prepared 
by  a ting  formed  with  stakes  and  a single  rope,  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  yards  in  diameter,  and  in  which  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  winner  of  the  purse  must  toss  or  throw  down 
five  of  his  adversaries.  There  seems  to  be  no  regulation 
With  regard  to  the  hold  they  take  of  each  other.  The  col- 
lar, arm,  or  any  part  above  the  waistband,  that  most  con- 
veniently presents  to  the  combatants  during  the  contest, 
which  sometimes  continues  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
and  in  which  is  displayed  much  activity,  strength,  and 
adroitness,  whilst  the  shins  of  the  party  are  often  found 
Streaming  with  blood  from  the  sharp  and  violent  blows 
they  receive  from  each  other,  but  which  on  no  account 
are  ever  permitted  to  be  given  above  the  knee. 

The  usual  form  is  to  shake  hands  before  and  after  the 
contest,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  play  is  followed 
with  boxing,  or  that  any  grudge  or  ill-will  is  continued 
from  the  conquered  to  those  that  may  have  thrown  them. 
The  play  generally  begins  between  two  and  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  so  well  matched  are  the  combatants, 
that  the  viftor  is  frequently  not  declared  till  after  mid- 
night j in  which  case  the  ring  is  properly  lighted,  and  the 
Same  precautions  are  continued  during  the  whole  time  to. 
Secure  fair,  and  preyent  foul  play.  The  moor-mert  are  ce- 
lebrated 
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lebrated  for  their  hardiness,  in  bearing  excessive  kicking 
upon  their  shins.  The  ill  effedts  which  might  be  expe&ed 
to  result  from  such  violence,  is  very  soon  carried  off  by 
their  excellent  habit  of  body,  and  the  peculiar  tempera- 
ment of  their  constitutions. 

In  the  outset  of  the  play,  every  man  who  becomes  a 
standard  for  the  purse,  must  first  throw  two  men  on  their 
back,  belly,  or  side  eight  of  these  standards  must  be 
made  from  the  primary  competitors  for  the  single  play ; 
and  when  the  standards  are  thus  made,  they  each  receive 
a crown.  These  eight  playing,  four  of  them  must  fall* 
the  other  four  then  engage,  two  of  whom  must  fall ; when 
the  still  standing  two  enter  to  decide  the  purse,  and  the 
second  best  man,  or  he  who  is  last  thrown,  usually  re- 
ceives about  one  in  five  upon  its  amount.  Three  tryers 
or  conductors  of  the  lists  are  appointed,  who  decide  all 
disputes  immediately,  and  without  appeal. 


\ 
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References  to  the  Plan  of  the  Farm-Yard  at  Haldon,  in  the 
County  of  Devon , the  Seat  of  Sir  Lawrence  Palk , Bart. 

( Plates  XX.  XXI.  XXII.) 

1.  The  wheel-house  under  the  barn,  25  feet  square. 

2.  Wring-house  for  making  cider,  28  feet  by  20. 

S.  Straw-house,  28  feet  by  20. 

4.  Cider-cellars,  25  feet  by  20. 

5.  Slaughter-house,  22  feet  by  16,  its  floor  laid  with  a 

considerable  declivity  towards  the  drain  in  the 
middle. 

6.  Calves-house,  22  feet  by  16,  with  their  pens. 

7.  Stable  of  three  stalls,  the  hay-racks  formed  by  re- 

cesses in  the  walls,  18  feet  2 inches  by  16. 

8.  Stable  for  c3rt-horses,  without  stalls,  89  feet  8 inches 

by  16. 

9.  Depots  for  fodder,  one  of  which  to  serve  occasionally 

for  a sick  cow. 

10.  Passages  in  front  of  the  cattle,  for  the  purpose  of 

giving  them  their  fodder. 

11.  Cribs  for  the  cattle  to  eat  their  fodder  in. 

12.  Stalls  for  eight  fatting  oxen,  divided  in  pairs. 

18.  Shed  for  working  oxen,  15  feet  between  post  and  wall. 
14.  Shed  for  young  stock.  The  fronts  of  all  these  sheds 
for  the  cattle  are  paiisadoed  about  two-thirds  of 
the  height,  with  gates  at  proper  intervals.  The 
cattle  are  fastened  to  upright  round  posts  about 
four  inches  diameter,  by  means  of  loose  iron  rings 
and  small  wooden  bows,  which  are  put  round  the 
necks  of  t he  cattle.  The  upper  part  of  the  bow  or 
yoke  is  flat,  and  has  two  holes  in  it,  thus, 

The  bow  part  is  made  with  split  ash,  and  has  a 
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button  or  knob  at  each  end,  which  are  put  into 
the  circular  holes  of  the  flat  head-piece,  when,  by 
the  spring  of  the  bow  the  knobs  are  prevented 
from  returning,  by  their  slipping  over  the  notches, 
where  they  become  fixed,  in  this  manner. 


15.  Shed  for  18  cows. 

16.  Bull-house,  with  two  pens  in  it  for  bull  calves. 

17.  Shed  for  waggons  and  carts,  15  feet  in  the  clear. 

18.  Farm-house,  or  house  for  the  bailiff'. 

19.  Kitchen,  1 8 feet  6 inches  by  13  feet  2 inches. 

20.  Parlour,  14  feet  by  13  feet  2 inches. 

21.  Cellar,  14  feet  by  7. 

22.  Pantry. 

23.  Fuel-house. 

24.  Entrance  gateways  to  the  farm-yard 
2.5.  Piggery. 

26.  Boiling-house,  16  feet  square. 

27.  Store-house  for  potatoes  groined  over,  15  feet  6 inches 

square. 

28.  Sty  for  store  pigs,  38  feet  6 inches  by  14  feet. 

29.  Twelve  styes,  each  10  feet  square,  for  breeding  and 

fatting  pigs.  The  yard  pitched  with  rough  stones, 
and  the  feeding  and  sleeping  place  floored  with 
flat  stones;  the  eating  place  four  inches  above  the 
yard,  and  the  sleeping  place  four  inches  above 
that.  By  the  sheds  being  placed  as  represented, 
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by  dotted  lines,  so  as  not  only  to  cover  the  sleep- 
ing places,  bat  the  eating  places  also,  it  enables 
the  pigs  to  keep  themselves  clean ; for  it  scarcely 
©r  ever  happens  that  they  drop  their  dung  any 
where  but  in  the  yard. 

30.  Store-house,  16  feet  by  11. 

31.  House  for  fatting  lambs,  with  their  pens  similar  to 

those  for  the  calves,  but  of  less  dimensions, 
1 7 feet  by  1 1 . 

32.  Granary,  as  it  was  first  intended,  on  staddle-stones: 

and  in  order  to  prevent  the  vermin  from  getting 
up  the  steps,  the  steps  were  to  have  been  fixed  on 
the  inside  of  the  lower  part  of  the  door,  which 
was  to  have  been  balanced  with  weights,  so  that  a 
slight  effort  would  have  brought  it  down  on  a 
block  of  stone,  forming  the  first  step  for  that  pur- 
pose, 24  feet  by  14  in  the  clear. 

S3.  Reservoir. 

34.  Troughs  for  watering  the  cattle. 

35.  Receptacle  for  the  liquid  manure. 

36.  Hatch  to  the  receptacle. 

37.  The  main  sewer,  through  which  the  liquid  colledlcd 

in  the  farm-yard  flows  to  the  meadows  below, 
over  which  it  is  regularly  conveyed  by  channels 
cut  for  the  purpose. 

38.  A border  of  stone  pitching  in  front  of  all  the  build- 

ings in  the  farm-yard,  10  feet  wide  where  nar- 
rowest. 

39.  Area  behind  the  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the 

yard,  four  feet  wide  at  the  narrowest  place. 

40.  Steps  in  the  area  leading  from  the  yard  to  the  Mow 

Barton,  and  also  to  the  upper  barn  floor,  three 
feet  wide. 
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The  State  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital, 

BEING  AN  AESTKACT  OF  THE  65TH  ANNUAL  PUBLICATION 
SINCE  ITS  INSTITUTION. 


State  of  the  Patients  from  January  I st,  1742-3  ( when  the 
Hospital  was  opened)  to  Lady -day,  1806. 

ADMITTED. 

In-patients. 

Before  Lady-day  1805  (of  whom  130  remained  then?  , *) 

on  the  books ) - - - - .......  44153  / 44 

From  Lady-day  1805,  to  Lady-day  180G  .....  681  S 

Out-Patients. 

Before. Lady-day  1805  (of  whom  123  remained  then?  1 

on  the  Books  J $ I88-«  C )93IS 

From  Lady-day  1S05  to  Lady-day  1806  .....  463  J 

- 64150 

If,  however,  the  changes  from  an  in-patient  to  an  out  be  considered, 
which  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  expenses,  the  number  of  in-patients 
will  be  737,  and  the  out-patients  635. 


DISCIIARQED 


Cured  ■ 


known  to  be  cured  ..... 
For  irregularity,  or  at  their  own  request. 
Incurable  ......... 


Incapahle  of  farther  relief  by  medicines 
By  death  in  the  bouse  ------ 

Total  discharged 


Before 

I.ady-day 

1805. 

From  L.  D 
1805,  to 
L.  D.  1806. 

In  all. 

- 42266 

757 

43023 

9708 

218 

9926 

5243 

68 

5311 

1760 

22 

1788 

ISO 

1 

131 

170 

2 

17* 

- 1650 

10 

1660 

- 1826 

33 

1859 

62753 

l 

1111 

63864 

5 

, 

64150 
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Patients  admitted  on  sudden  accidents  and  emergencies,  without  re- 
commendation, amount  to  13,664  of  whom  340  were  since  Lady-day 
1805.  The  patients  weekly  accommodated  in  the  house  from  Lady-day 
1805,  to  Lady-day  1806,  have  been  on  an  average  I -0,  and  the  out- 
patients, on  an  average  during  this  year,  have  been  172. 

Among  the  patients  discharged  in  the  course  of  this  year,  one 
continued  a patient  108  weeks;  three  upwards  of  one  year;  six  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  months ; yet  it  appears  that  the  737  in-patienf* 
above  accounted  for,  as  having  had  their  whole  benefit,  were  continued 
* in  the  hospital,  upon  an  average,  eight  weeks  and  a half : — and  that 
the  above  mentioned  635  out-patients  were  continued  as  such,  fourteen 
weeks  and  a half  each,  on  an  average. 

11^,1  _ 


A General  Abstract  of  the  whole  Account  from  the  Foundation , 
Aitgusl'27,  1741,  to  Ladj-day,  1806. 


RECEIPTS,  viv,  £,  1. 

Subscriptions  - --  --  --  --  l---  - 88245  17 
Benefaiflions,  including  the  late  colledtion  from  parishes  21188  6 

Poor’s  box  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  736  12 

Legacies  before  Lady-day  1805,  including?  oq782  3 <,jl 
the  ioterestof  those  not  immediatelypaid  J " ' ‘ 4 

Legacies  from  Lady-day  1805,  to  Lady-  ) ,, 

day  1806  - --  --  - - - - 5 

— 20938  52 

Dividends  in  Old  and  New  South-Sea  Annuities,  3 per 7 g„„r  4 
cent,  consolidated  Annuities,  and  other  dividends  $ ' ^ 

Pines  and  Rents  received  for  the  tenements  given  by  / , 

Ralph  Allen,  Esq.  - --  - -------S  J 

Other  receipts,  as  by  the  above  and  former  accounts  9298  17 


J. 

6 

H 


9} 

(f 

It 


4-  142509  7 1-i 


PA  VMENTS.  /.  t. 

The  purcliase  and  building  the  Hospital,  as  per  former"! 
accounts,  including  aLo  the  expense ot  alterations/ 
and  additions  thereto  in  and  before  1753,  and  its  f 63"7  8 

enlargement  in  1772  and  1790  - - - - - - - J 

Furnishing  the  house,  including  the  furniture  for  new  1 

wards  in  1753,  1772,  1787,  1790,  and  other  occa-  V 694  6 

stonal  additions  - - --  --  --  --  -J 

Extraordinary  expenses,  as  by  the  above  and  former  ) • ^ 

accounts  - - - --  --  --  --  --  S 

Ordinary  Expenses,  viz.  Housekeeping,  common  sup-7  p 1 6867  9 
plv  et  furniture,  repairs,  &c.  &c.  - - - - - - J 

Balance  in  hand  at  Lady-day  1806  in  cash  513  10  9 

In  Old  and  New  South-bea  Annuities, T 

and  the  other  funded  property,  and>  16652  5 3 
two  deeds  poll,  as  above  stated  ~ j 

17165  16 


4. 

0 

t 

6 

Si 


0 
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At  a general  Court  of  Governors  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hos- 
pital, held  the  IQth  day  of  September,  1805,  among  the  Re- 
solutions entered  into  at  this  Court,  the  following  is  recom- 
mended to  the  particular  attention  of  the  Public,  viz. 

That  from  and  after  Lady-Day,  1806,  the  right  of  recommendation 
ahall  be  as  follows: — Subscribers  of  one  guinea  annually  may  recom- 
mend one  out-patient  in  the  year,  but  no  in-patient.  Subscribers  of  two 
guineas  per  annum,  may  recommend  annually  one  in-patient  and  one 
out-patient ; subscribers  of  three  guineas  per  annum,  one  in  and  two 
out-patients ; subscribers  of  four  guineas  per  annum,  two  in-patients 
and  [wo  out-patients ; subscribers  of  live  guineas  per  annum,  and  under 
ten  guineas,  may  recommend  three  in-patients  and  two  out-patients  in 
the  year ; subscribers  of  ten  guineas  per  annum  and  upwards,  may  re- 
commend patients  without  limitation  of  their  annual  number ; provided 
that  none  under  twenty  guineas,  have  more  than  two  patients  at  the 
same  time,  nor  any  contributor  more  than  two  in-patients  and  two  out- 
patients at  one  time. 

Rules  to  be  observed  relative  to  the  Recommendation  and  Admis- 
sion if  Patients. 

No  domestic  servants,  whose  circumstances  entitle  them  to  charitable 
relief,  are  excluded  from  this  hospital ; but  those  who  are  capable  of 
paying  for  medical  assistance,  their  wives,  children,  or  apprentices,  can- 
not become  objects  of  a charity,  designed  for  the  poor  only. — It  is  there- 
fore particularly  requested,  that  gentlemen  who  recommend  patients, 
will  inquire  what  their  situation  and  circumstances  are;  for  the  com- 
mittee, however  anxious  to  guard  against  imposition,  cannot  be  ac- 
quainted with  those  who  come  to  them  from  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, or  from  neighbouring  counties ; and  when  patients  are  found  to 
have  no  just  claim  to  the  charity,  recommenders  cannot  be  offended  if 
uch  patients  are  refused  or  discharged,  or  compelled  to  pay  for  that 
assistance  they  have  received  in  their  assumed  characters. 

If  parish  officers  refuse  a requisite  allowance  for  the  support  of  poor 
out-patients,  necessarily  detained  near  the  hospital  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  it,  they  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
by  which,  “ if  any  out-patient  of  this  hospital  shall,  during  such  neces- 
>'  sary  attendance  and  abode  in  the  city  and  county  of  Exeter,  become 
necessitous  aud  unable  to  support  and  maintain  him  or  herself,  it  shall 
A*  and  may  be  lawful/or  any  one  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  in 

“ which 
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41  which  such  poor  out-patient  is  settled,  upon  such  person’s  desiring  re- 
*4  lief  and  producing  a certificate  under  the  hand  of  any  one  of  the  phy- 
44  siciansor  surgeons  of  the  said  hospital,  that  such  poor  out-patient  is  in- 
44  capable  of  going  to,  and  returning  from,  his  or  her  legal  place  of  set- 
44  tlement,  when  and  so  often  as  his  or  attendance  is  requisite  at  the  said 
“ hospital ; and  that,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  thereof,  it  is  necessary 
44  that  such  poor  patient  should  continue  and  abide  near  the  said  hospital, 
44  — to  order  such  relief  as  the  exigency  of  his  or  her  case  may  require, 
4‘  during  such  necessary  absence  from,  and,  in  like  manner,  as  if  the  pa- 
44  tient  were  still  resident  in,  liis  or  her  own  parish  or  legal  place  of 
44  settlement.”— As  it  also  frequently  happens,  that  the  in-patients  re- 
commended and  admitted  to  this  hospital  arc  unprovided  with  proper 
clothes  to  keep  them  warm  and  clean,  it  is  further  enaCted,  “ That  in 
44  case  any  such  in-patient  shall  be  in  want  of  such  clothing,  it  shall 
44  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  in 
44  which  such  in-patient  is  settled  (upon  such  person’s  desiring  relief, 
fl  and  producing  such  certificate  as  aforesaid),  to  order  such  in-patient 
44  to  be  relieved  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the 
44  parish  to  which  such  in-patient  belongs,  as  the  exigency  of  his  or  her 
44  case  may  require.” 

No  patient  can  be  admitted  who  has  been  once  discharged  for  irre- 
gularity or  wilful  non-attendance.  Those  who  are  supposed  incurable, 
suspeCted  of  being  consumptive,  to  have  the  small-pox,  itch,  or  any  in- 
fectious disease ; women  big  with  child;  persons  disordered  in  their 
senses ; children  under  the  age  of  seven  years,  except  where  an  operation 
is  required,  are  excluded  as  in-patients.  Those  affe&ed  with  inveterate 
ulcers  cannot  be  admitted  a second  time,  without  a previous  consulta- 
tion of  surgeons,  if  immediately  held.  The  receiving  physician  and 
surgeon  determine  whether  the  patients  who  apply  are  proper  objects  of 
the  charity,  with  respeft  to  their  complaints,  and  whether  they  be  ad- 
mitted as  in  or  out-patients. 

Patients  are  often  sent  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  when  to  rejeCt  them 
would  be  to  shorten  the  little  time  remaining  of  existence,  and  to  admit 
them  to  a close  room,  would  be  scarcely  more  merciful;  while,  in  either 
case,  relief  is  impossible : it  is  requested,  therefore,  in  circumstances  ap- 
parently desperate,  that  the  opinion  of  some  medical  man  be  taken,  re- 
specting the  advantage  they  may  probably  receive,  and  the  injury  that 
may  accrue  from  the  journey. 

Whenever  all  the  in-patients  qualified  by  the  rules  of  the  charity  can- 
not be  admitted,  the  preference  is  first  given  to  the  cases  which  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  receiving  physician  and  surgeon  will  least  admit  of  delay; 
next  to  those  who  come  from  the  greatest  distance,  and  afterwards  in 
succession  to  patients  recommended  by  subscribers  and  benefactors,  who 

have 
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lave  not  had  patients  in  the  house  during  the  last  year,  or  by  the  great- 
est contributors. — Those  excluded  for  want  of  room,  are  considered  as 
in-patients,  and  received  on  the  first  vacancy,  or  at  the  following  day  of 
admission;  as  thismust  sometimes  happen,  patientssent  from  a distance, 
should  be  supplied  with  provision  for  one  week's  lodging  and  main- 
tenance. 


t,f  Patients  are  admitted  (on  proper  recommendations)  at  the  weekly 
board  every  Thursday,  before  twelve  at  noon  : and  at  no  other  time, 
except  on  sudden  accidents,  in  which  cases  they  are  received  without 
recommendation,  form,  or  delay. — And  none  are  discharged  (except  for 
irregularity,  non-attendance,  at  their  own  request,  or  when  found  to  b« 
improper  objects  of  the  charity)  until  they  have  received  their  cures,  or 
are  reported  by  their  physicians  pr  surgeons  as  unlikely  to  receive  be- 
nefit by  remaining  longer. 

N.B.  Subscribers  are  earnestly  requested  to  take  notice,  that  no  pa- 
tient can  be  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  a subscriber  whose  sub- 
scription for  the  present  year,  commencing  at  I.ady-day  last,  is  not  ac- 
tually paid. 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  B.  U'MiUin,  ) 
Bov  suest,  Caveat  Carden.  > 
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Barley.  Isle  of  Thanet. 

- Norfolk. 

- ■ ■■  — Naked. 

■■  Winter. 

Beans.  Small  Essex. 

— Tick; 

— Mazagan. 

Brooiil.  Common  yellow. 
Buck,  or  French  wheat. 
Burnet. 


Cubage.  Gibbs*  true  drum- 

head, for  cattle. 

■ ■ ■ — Thousand-headed. 
Scotch. 

American. 

Large  red. 
Long-sided. 

■ White  turnip  above 

ground. 

. Purple  ditto  ditto,  or 

kohl  rabi. 

- White  turnip  under 

ground. 

■ ■■  ■■  Tall  green  borecole. 

■ • Tall  purple  d'tto. 

....  ■ — Siberian  hardy 

sprouting. 

Carrot.  Large  thick  orange,  for 
cattle. 

■ — Large  thick  red,  ditto. 


Canary. 

Chicory. 

Clover  Common  red. 

Perennial,  or  cow-grass. 

- White  Dutch. 

.-  ■ ■ ■ Yellow,  trefoil,  non- 
such,or  black  grass. 


Clover.  Malta. 

— Providential. 


Fla*,  or  linseed. 
Furze. 

Grass. 

Meadow  foxtail. 



Meadow  fescue. 



Sheep’s  fescue. 



Hardish  fescue. 

— 

Purple  ditto. 

- 

Float  ditto. 

■ — 

Crested  dogstail. 

— 

Rough  cocksfoot. 

— 

Tall  oat-grass. 

. . . 

Yellow  ditto. 

■ , ... 

Meadow  ditto. 

_ . 

Sweet  vernal. 

— 

Great  meadow. 

..  . . 

Common  ditto. 

— — - 

Marsh  ditto. 

— 

Compressed  ditto. 



Annual  ditto. 

— 

Common  ray-grass. 

— 

Peaccy  ditto. 

— 

Improved  perennial  da 

.. . — 

Timothy. 

. .... 

Yorkshire. 

With  many  other  sorts. 

Hemp.  Russian. 

— English. 

Honeysuckle.  French. 


Lettuce.  Large  Cost. 
Lentils.  Small. 

— Large. 
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Lucerne. 

Mangel  wurzel. 

Maw-seed. 

Medicago,  various  sorts. 

Millet.  Red. 

- White. 

Mustard.  Brown. 

Oats.  Early  Essex. 

Dutch  brew. 

Tartarian. 

_ — Poland. 

Potatoe. 

Flanders. 

— Caspian. 

Black. 

Parsley.  Plain. 

Parsnip.  Large  thick. 

Pea.  Marlborough  grey. 

Large  grey  rouncival. 

— — Early  white. 

White  boiling, 

. Pearl. 

Blue  Prussian. 

Maple. 

Potatoes.  Ox-noble. 

Late  champion. 

Large  red. 

Nicholson  seedling. 

■ tomb-shell- 

TRib-grass.  Lambs-tongue,  or 

upright  plantain. 

Rape,  or  coleseed. 

Rye. 


Turnip. 


Red-top. 

Large  yellow. 

Globe. 

White  tankard. 

Green  ditto. 

Red-top  ditto. 

Large  Dutch. 

True  yellow  Swedish, 
or  ruta  baga. 
White  Swedish. 


Vetch. 


Kidney. 

Chickling. 

Pale-ftowcrcd. 

Everlasting. 

Great  wood. 

Six-flowered. 

Tufted 

Bush. 

Hoary. 

Sainfoin. 

Red-flowered. 

Biennial. 

Bastard. 

Broad-podded. 

Rough. 

Single-flowered. 
Nsrbonn*. 
Flat-poddtd. 
Hairy  diuo. 

N irrow-leaved. 

Streaked. 

White-flowered. 

White-seeded, 

Eiorse-shoe. 

Milk 

Liquorice. 


Sainfoin. 

Saridella. 


Tares.  Spring. 

. — Winter. 

^ White. 

— — Pcreunia'.. 

Trefoil.  Birdsfoot. 

Common, various  sorts. 

Turnip.  Early  stone. 

White  Norfolk. 

■ - Norfolk  belL 

— Stubble. 

. Green  top. 


Weld. 

Wheat. 


Woad. 


Red  Lammas. 
Common  white. 
White  hedge. 
White  Siberian. 
Egvptian. 
Sicilian. 

Round  African. 
Zealand. 

Cape. 

Lantxick. 


Y arrow. 
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